





FLASHES 
AND PLUGS 








TO EACH HIS OWN. A woman drove into a drive-in restau- 
rant in Cincinnati recently, and ordered a hamburger and soft drink 
to go. 

The carhop put in the order, and shortly thereafter two paper 
bags appeared on the service ledge. 

When the customer returned home she discovered $100 in re- 
ceipts instead of some pop in one of the bags. 


“Send my drink and you can have the money,” she telephoned 
the restaurant. 


Service was prompt. 


TURN-ABOUT. James S. Pooler, in the Detroit Free Press tells 
the one about the young man whose telephone jangled in the early 
hours of the morning. He finally fumbled his way to it to hear his 
mother’s voice saying: “Congratulations, son, on your 30th birth- 
day.” 


“For Pete’s sake, Mom,” said her outraged son, “what’s the idea 
of dragging me out of bed at 3 o’clock in the morning to say, 
‘Happy Birthday’?” 


“Well,” said his mother, “it was 30 years ago tonight that you 
made me get up at 3 a.m. 
you.” 


and I thought it was time I reminded 





A LITTLE PEACE AND QUIET. A McKeesport, Pa., lady put in 
a frantic telephone call for the Army recently after inspecting 
rooms vacated by a tenant. 

She reported finding a bazooka rocket, a 57mm. anti-tank shell, 


an anti-aircraft shell and a clip of .30 caliber rifle ammunition. 


All were live, the Army said. : 


UPON FURTHER CONSIDERATION. .. . In West Point, Va., 


the town’s bigger and better garbage truck will change the face of 
things a bit. 

A survey showed it could not get through the alleys until the 
power company moved 41 poles, the telephone company 39 and 
property owners some 125 other various obstructions. 


CHECKING THE ANGLES. A New York City woman called 


Bronx police headquarters one morning during the height of winds 
from Hurricane Edna. 


“Do you think it will be all right for me to hang out my wash?” 
she asked. 
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HE 55TH ANNUAL convention 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association — held Oct. 
11, 12 and 13 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago according to ou 
survey of past Independent 
convention 


national 
reports, drew the largest 
congregation of Independent telephone 
people and manufacturers’ and _ sup- 


pliers’ 


representatives ever assembled. 


A preliminary count of registrations 
showed that around 3,100 delegates at- 
tended the meeting and, according to 
many observers, more individual Inde- 
pendent companies 


were represented 


than at past conventions. 

This is a significant development for 
the Independent industry. It has been 
said that attendance at national con- 
ventions is one measure of the progress 
and vitality of an industry, with grow- 
ing attendances indicating a moving 


and more progressive industry. If this 
Is true, then the 1954 USITA conven- 
tion proved that Independent compa- 


niles are moving forward to meet the 
gre demand for service in their terri- 
and are recognizing that they 
face the brighest future in their his- 


T 1954 convention sessions and di- 
visional conferences were better at- 
ter than ever before, showing that 
not ly were the programs more at- 
tractive, but that there is, on the part 
of dependent operating men and 
Wo 


n, an increased desire to learn all 
abr the many new techniques and 
es used to render improved tele- 
ph« service. 


A -o, this observer was told by many 
of h old-time and newer manufac- 
tures and suppliers that their exhibits 
drew larger crowds and that there was 
ad ite increased interest in the new 
*qul;ment and supplies which they ex- 
hibit ; 

si 


manufacturers put on outstand- 
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Convention Report 





By R. C. Reno 


ing exhibits. There were 76 exhibitors 
at this year’s convention, compared 
with 69 at the 1953 meeting and around 
40 a few years ago. They play a vital 
part in the success of any convention 
and their advice and consultation (to 
say nothing of the equipment they pro- 
vide), to operating company personnel 
is of great aid in helping the latter to 
improve and expand telephone service 
in the 66 per cent of the geographical 
area of the United States served by In 
dependent companies. 

There were two out of-industry speak- 
ers at the convention whose addresses 
are not published in this issue—Ray- 
mond Moley, contributing editor of 
Newsweek and Dr. Arthur Secord, di- 
rector of community service and asso- 
ciate professor of speech, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Moley, speaking on the subject, 
“Can We Afford to Be Free?,” sounded 
a call for higher standards in govern- 
ment and a more responsibie political 
attitude on the part of citizens. 





Vote of Thanks 


Ray Blain, TELEPHONY’S pho- 
tographer emeritus and technical 
editor, took all of the photo- 
graphs of the USITA convention 
appearing in this issue. We want 
to take this occasion to thank 
him for his continued efforts to 
capture on film the spirit of the 
convention. 

We also thank the 
many delegates who stood still for 
Mr. Blain. 

So as not to delay publication 
of this issue, Mr. Blain, as in the 
past years, equipped the bathroom 
of his hotel room as a developing 
laboratory in order to speed the 
convention photos to the engraver. 


want to 











“Casual bookkeeping and tax subsidy 
make many government projects look 
good,” he said, and cited the question- 
able practice of charging some of the 
costs of irrigation projects to ‘flood 
control.” Actually, he stated, only irri- 
gation by private enterprise has been 
successful, since every federal irriga- 
tion project has cost more than it pro- 
duced. In addition, these projects are 
a favorite scheme of the socialists for 
making the farmer dependent on the 
government. And, he said, these re- 
clamation projects very often cost three 
times the amount originally estimated 
when they are approved in Congress. 


Mr. Moley listed other weak points 
in the operation of our democracy 
which must be corrected to prevent de- 
struction of the country’s economy. For 
one, he named the passage by Congress 
of more than the normal number of 
costly projects as a result of vote- 
This among both 
Democrats and Republicans, he charged, 
using as illustration the trade made by 
Ohio congressmen of votes for the 
fabulously expensive plan _ to 


trading. goes on 


bring 
water across the Rocky Mountains to 
dump into the Arkansas River, in re- 
turn for Ohio’s 


votes to straighten 


Cuyahoga River. 


Another weak point he mentioned is 
the high level of welfare-spending 
which is now 10 times as much as it 
was in 1930 when there was a depres- 
sion. The too-frequent appeals by 
states to the federal government for 
emergency or other grants-in-aid, also 
was cited. 

Mr. Moley observed that a 
spread abuse of our democracy today is 


wide- 


that of constituents putting pressure 
on their congressmen to grant or obtain 
special favors, thus making their rep- 
resentatives “solicitors or hucksters in 
Washington, instead of men free to 
make honest expression of opinion.” 
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D. H. CAMPBELL 


President 





Cc. W. HAAS 
Third Vice President 





Cc. D. BROREIN 


Treasurer 


M. M. HALE 


First Vice President 


He said he agreed with Edmund Burke, 
famous English politician, who advo- 
cated that a representative of the 
people be well informed on the needs 
and wishes of the voters, but, more 
important, that he make his own de- 
cisions with an enlightened conscience 
and an unbiased opinion. 

In Mr. Moley’s view, “There is no 
alternative — either we have freedom 
under our constitutional government 
with restriction on government spend- 
ing, with honest accounting, respect 
for our elected representatives, and an 
awareness that individual citizens can’t 
get something for nothing from Wash- 
ington—or else we go the way of other 
countries before us.” 


The fight for better government must 





NEW USITA OFFICERS 
President 
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Third Vice President 
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Executive Vice President 
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Secretary 
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go on constantly, he concluded; liberty 
must be won by each new generation— 
not just at elections, but every day in 
the year. 

Effort is made to secure a 
copy of Dr. Secord’s address so that it 
might be published 


being 


in a forthcoming 
issue. 

The convention re-elected the follow- 
ing directors: H. G. Allen of Madison, 
Wis.; F. S. Barnes of Rock Hill, S. G.: 
H. A. Barnhart of Ind.; 
Oscar Burton of Tyler, Tex.; C. S. 
Cadwell of Chicago, Ill.; D. H. Camp- 
bell of Rochester, N. Y.; W. B. Clay of 
Hutchinson, Minn.; W. C. Henry of 
3ellevue, O.; S. A. Lane of Russell- 
ville, Ark.; F. B. McHenry of Jefferson 
City, Mo.; F. E. Norris of New York 
City. Also elected directors were T. A. 
Boyd of New York City to succeed L. 
F. Shepherd of Erie, Pa., and H. Y. 
Kraepelien of Galion, O., to succeed G. 
A. Berting of Galion. 


Rochester, 


The following officers were elected by 
the directors: President, D. H. Camp- 
bell of Rochester, N. Y.; first vice 
president, M. M. Hale of Lincoln, Neb.; 
second vice president, D. C. Power of 
New York City; third vice president; 


C. W. Haas of Big Timber, Mont.; ex- 
ecutive vice president, Clyde S. Bailey 
of Washington, D. C.; treasurer, C. D. 
Brorein of Tampa, Fla.; secretary, 
George C. Richert, and assistant secre- 


tary, Leola D. Fitzwater, both of Wash- 
Ington, D.C. 


— 


(A change in the USITA’s by-laws, 
voted at the convention provided for 
the election of a third vice president.) 

The new Executive Committee of the 
association is composed of the follow- 
ing: D. H. Campbell of Rochester, 
N. Y., chairman; H. A. Barnhart of 
Rochester, Ind; T. A. Boyd of New 
York City; C. S. Cadwell of Chicago, 
Ill.; W. B. Clay of Hutchinson, Minn.; 
H. E. Hageman of Lorain, O.; M. M. 
Hale of Lincoln, Neb.; L. W. Hill of 
Tarboro, N. C.; R. A. Lumpkin of Mat- 
toon, Ill.; C. C. Pearce of Riceville, Ia., 
and R. E. Shotts of Chicago, IIl. 

The USITA Board of Directors, in 
adopting a report of a special commit- 
tee to study the needs of the associa- 
tion’s staff took the following actions: 


(1) Voted to incorporate the USITA’s 
national advertising program as an in- 
tegral activity of the association with 
its cost being included in the associa- 
tion’s annual budget, effective Jan., 
1955, instead of being based on volun- 
tary contributions as at present. 

(2) Approved the addition of a di- 
rector of information to the associa- 
tion’s staff with the responsibility for 
all public information concerning the 
Independent industry, supervision of 
the association’s national advertising 
program and membership and state as- 
sociation contacts. 

(3) Voted the discontinuance of the 
USITA Executives’ Conference after 
the 1955 conference, and in lieu thereof 
the board approved a two-day meeting 
of the full membership of the board to 
be held on the fourth Tuesday and 
Wednesday of April of each year, be- 
ginning in 1956, to make policy decisions 
for the association and to consider 
committee reports. 


The board also set Oct. 10, 11 and 12 
as the dates for the 1955 annual USITA 
convention, which will again be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

To provide a record of 
proceedings for those 
who did not get copies of addresses and 


permanent 
the convention 


for those who were unable to attend 
the convention, TELEPHONY is publish- 
ing, on the succeeding pages, addresses 
given at the sessions, with the excep- 
tion of those presented at the plant 
conference and the speeches given by 
Mr. Moley and Dr. Secord. Addresses 
presented at the Plant Conference will 
be published in full in 


issues. 


near future 





NEW USITA DIRECTORS 
Re-elected 
H. G. ALLEN, Madison, Wis. 
F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C. 


H. A. BARNHART, Rochester, 
Ind. 


OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Tex. 
Cc. S. CADWELL, Chicago, Ill. 


D. H. CAMPBELL, Rochester, 
N. %. 

W. B. CLAY, Hutchinson, Minn. 

W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, O. 

S. A. LANE, Russellville, Ark. 

F. B. McHENRY, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

F. E. NORRIS, New York City. 

Elected 

T. A. BOYD of New York, N. Y., 
to succeed L. F. Shepherd of 
Erie, Pa. 

H. Y. KRAEPELIEN of Galion, O., 
to succeed G. A. Berting of 

Galion. 











The Independent Telephone Pioneer 
Association held its annual meeting on 
Oct. 12 during the USITA convention. 
Following a short business meeting, the 
Notre Dame University Glee Club en- 
tertained the Pioneers and their guests. 
The principal items at the business 
meeting were reports by ITPA Presi- 
dent F. S. Barnes of Rock Hill, S. C., 
and Executive Secretary Mayme Work- 
man. 


The following directors were elected: 
Kelley McNish of Bristol, Tenn., R. F. 
Lucier of Warsaw, Ind., and S. F. 
Nixon, Sr., of Westfield, N. Y. They 
succeed Mr. Barnes, Frank E. Bohn of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Paul L. 
of Erie, Pa. 


Cowan 


The directors elected the following 
officers: President, Ray Dalton of Ev- 
erett, Wash.; vice presidents J. B. 
Haley of Austin, Tex. and Foster B. 
McHenry of Jefferson City, Mo.; and 
executive secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Workman. 

A full report of the Pioneer meeting 
will be published in the Oct. 30 issue 
of TELEPHONY. 








— 


PLANT CONFERENCE ADDRESSES TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 


Through arrangement made with the USITA Plant Committee, the addresses, plus illustrations, presented 
it the first day’s plant conference, will be published in subsequent issues of TELEPHONY. 

Because of the length and completeness of these papers, it is not feasible to include them in this conven- 
tion report issue. Because they contain valuable and pe-tinent data for Independent plant men, it is our desire 


‘o hold publication of the addresses till later issues so they can be presented in full for the benefit of those who 
were unable to attend the convention. 
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T HAS BEEN a full year and for 

me a most pleasant and inspiring 

one. It has been a year of consid- 
erable activity, in which a number of 
things were accomplished by your asso- 
ciation in which we can take satisfac- 
tion. It has, of course, been a year 
with the usual quota of problems. I 
would be less than frank if I did not 
hasten to add that many of these prob- 
lems are still with us. It has been a 
year marked by some important begin- 
nings which promise to bear fruit in 
the future. 


While my talk with you will, in gen- 
eral, be in the nature of an informal 
account of my own stewardship, I am 
going to leave to other, and better qual- 
ified hands, detailed reporting on spe- 
cific events of the past year involving 
our association’s affairs. 


I have selected as the theme of my 
own with you a_ subject 
which has impressed me as the most 
outstanding feature of our association 
at this period of its history. I might 
even call it the most easily recognizable 
characteristic of its present status and 


discussion 


its future prospects. I refer to progres- 
sive growth. Hence, the title of my 
address: “Independent Telephony Is on 
the March.” 


Mere statistical expansion is, of 
course, an old story with the telephone 
business. With the exception of a few 
years during the of the 
thirties, there never has been a period, 
in the more than three-quarters of a 
century of the telephone industry in the 
United States, when steady growth was 
not the normal order of things. 


depression 


And yet the telephone industry is not 
as old, if mere years are counted, as 
many of our other major industries. I 
will venture to there are some 
sitting in this room who can personally 
recall modest beginnings of telephony 


say 
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Independent Telephony 


is on the Mareh 


By WARREN B. CLAY* 
OSITA President 


in their own communities. There are 
those who can look back on the days, 
shortly after the turn of the century, 
when the telephone had recently 
emerged from the status of a little 
more than a laboratory toy, to become 
seriously accepted as a form of general 
public service. Other forms of public 
service—railroading, for example—are 
much older. 





But age, in itself, is a relative thing. 
The really important distinction must 
be drawn between mere age in years 
and maturity! In this sense, maturity 
means the approach of full bloom or 
full growth, beyond which further ex- 
pansion may be expected to slow down 
or taper off. It means reaching a ceil- 
ing, or saturation point, beyond which 
much further development cannot be 
reasonably expected. Some industries 
have a natural saturation point strictly 
keyed to the growth of population, such 
as food and clothing. The average cit- 
izen only wants to eat three meals a 
day and wear one suit of clothes at a 
time. And so, whether he may be per- 
suaded to eat a better quality of food 
or wear more expensive clothing, there 
is at least a quantitative limitation on 
the sale of these products in relation 
to available number of people who use 
them. Quantitative growth then be- 
comes a matter of population growth. 


That might suggest, by comparison, 
that an average citizen can only use 
one telephone at a time. But here the 
record of our telephone business shows 
that no such saturation point has ever 
been reached, and is not presently in 
sight. Truth of the matter is the full 
potential of telephone service, per sub- 
has not even been seriously 
approached. We do not even know our- 
selves, at this time, how much service 
we will be able to give to the American 


scriber, 


*Mr. Clay also is president of the Hutchinson 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. 





subscriber. We can only march ahead 


toward that goal. 
It is with this challenging thought in 
mind that I would like to talk with you 


about the continued dynamic growth of 


our Independent telephone industry. I 
refer, therefore, not only to the re 
of what has been accomplished, as im- 


ra 


pressive as that record is, especially 
since the end of World War II, I would 
invite your attention chiefly to the un- 
bounded horizon—the “unlimited 
ing’ as they say in aviation- 
will surely be ours, if we use the means 
now within our hands to see that thes« 
promising prospects are achieved. And 
of the and 
tant instruments for such success, as | 


ceil- 


which 


one most valuable impor- 
see it, is the continued organized indus- 
try effort of your national association, 


the USITA. 


One imposing historical bench-mark 
of what has been done, so far, comes 
very readily to my mind—because it 
brought to me one of the proud mo- 
ments of my life. I refer to that day 
last November, when I 
White House as your 
alongside the representative of the Bell 
System. I will always be grateful fo 
the opportunity given to me to partici- 
pate in that ceremonial presentation to 
President Eisenhower of a_ telephone 
instrument symbolizing the installation 


stood in the 
representative 


of. the 50 millionth telephone in the 
United States. 

Yet, the question which has _ been 
uppermost in my mind ever since that 
day is: Where do we go from here? 
What will be the pace of future 
growth? Where will it occur? How 


will it occur? What can we, as Inde 
pendent telephone men and women do 
to assist and marshal this growth, i 
an orderly manner, and in the best 
tradition of public service? 


As for our Independent industry 


TELEPHONY 








een 








part in this process of growth, there is 
much reason for satisfaction. The 
splendid statistical record for Class 
A, B, and C companies compiled and 
published by USITA for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1953, speaks 
for itself. I will not burden you with 
a repetition of these figures (which are 
already available to you) except to 
remind you, by way of an over-all 
summary, of the strides made just in 
the five-year period since 1949. This 
shows up clearly the effect of the tidal 
wave of postwar demand for service. 

Based on returns from reporting 
companies, which we have reason to 
believe parallels, in a general direction, 
the experience of the entire Independ- 
ent industry, we see here a five-year 
increase of 35 per cent in the number 
of telephones, 65 per cent in the dollar 
amount of wages paid to employes, and 
72.5 per cent in additional capitaliza- 
tion obtained for investment. Jn other 
words, our business is growing, the 
number of employes and investors is 
growing! If we extend our comparative 
range back as far as 1944, we find that 
the number of Independent company 
doubled in 
4.25 
total 
end 


telephones has more than 


—from around 
1944 to an 


9.24 


a single decade 
estimated 


of the 


million in 
of almost million as 
of 1958. 

Of equal importance to the 
growth in the number of 


is the progress 


sheer 
subscribers 
improving 
service standards. Again, I invite your 
attention to the 1949-53 
Which shows that our reporting Inde- 


made in 
comparison, 


pendent companies had increased auto- 
matic exchange service from little more 
than 50 per cent to over 65 per cent, 
while the total proportion of magneto 
service has dropped to a mere 8 per 
This trend is most essential. It 


would be manifestly impossible for our 


cent. 


companies to meet the demand of in- 
creased service, which we can see ahead 
of us, without the proper caliber of 
plant and equipment to carry the load. 
This trend means, in other words, that 
in addition to merely growing older 
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DONALD H. CAMPBELL, president, Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. (left), elected president of 

the United States Independent Telephone Associction, smilingly accepts gavel from WARREN B. 

CLAY, manager, Hutchinson (Minn.) Telephone Co., retiring USITA president, during final session 
of the three-day convention. 


and adding more telephones, we have 
learned how to serve better, by actual 
and in 
good times and in bad. 

The pace of our Independent station 


experience, in war peace, in 


growth over a 20-year period has been 
in the order of 185 per cent, or 
than five times the rate of growth of 


more 


our national population during the 
same period. And that brings me to 
a more significant factor in considering 


This 


with our geographical location. 


our future expansion. has to do 
Our Independent telephone companies 
with rather 
politan exceptions, mostly in the rural 
and suburban areas, in the small towns 
and cities. Many of these lie near the 
larger cities served by the Bell System. 
We have few 
years, that it is precisely in these areas 
where the relative growth of population 
is exceeding the rate of growth within 


serve, some large metro- 


seen, during the past 


the older and larger cities. 


Left to right: R. S. 
DURANT of Rock Hill, 
S. C.; J. HARTWELL 
JONES of Tampa, 
Fla., R. C. RENO, ed- 
itor of TELEPHONY. 


I do not have to labor the point with 
this audience, I am sure, that the pre- 
vailing trend of population, and of 
and industry in many in- 
stances, is more and more to the suburb, 


business 


to the satellite cities, and fringe areas 
and to the newly-founded settlements. 
Therein lies both our opportunity and 
responsibility as Independent telephone 
people. 

must look for- 
likelihood that future 
population growth will take place, to a 
relatively larger extent in 


In other 
ward to the 


words, we 


areas now 
served by Independent companies, than 


Bell 


System companies! There are a number 


in many areas now served by 
of reasons for these developments. 
There is the away from the 


costly and time-consuming traffic jams 


trend 


of congested areas, where mass public 
transportation service has deteriorated. 
There is the given by 
federal industrial 
decentralization, as a matter of na- 
tional security as well as of economic 


encouragement 


our government to 


policy. 


There are also new factors such as 


the spread of natural gas and electrifi- 


cation into the hinterlands. Consider 
the fact that the atomic plant develop- 
ment alone has created large cities 


where fields of waving corn stood only 
a few years ago. Consider the recom- 
mendation made by Eisen- 
hower, earlier this year, for a 50 billion 
dollar, 10-year highway construction 
program. This would surely open up 
and criss-cross the heart of previously 
remote Independent telephone company 
service areas. 

Yes, to shoulder 


President 


future re- 


2! 


these 
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Left to right: C. S. SNYDER and MARY JANE MAGRUDER, both with the USITA in Washington, 
D. C.; L. W. HILL of Tarboro, N. C.; LEOLA D. FITZWATER of Washington, USITA assistant 
secretary, cnd G. C. RICHERT of Washington, USITA secretary. 


sponsibilities I say again, “Independ- 
ent Telephony Is on the March.” It 
will have to be on the march if it is 
going to get its fair share of the busi- 
ness opportunities and realize its full 
potential of service requirements. 

To do all this we must naturally 
strengthen our bonds of inter-company 
cooperation. We do not have available 
the closely knit corporation control of 
a common system organization, such 
as the Bell System companies have. 
There is no other way in which we can 
help ourselves, and help each other, to 
meet these goals except through an 
organization such as this—your own 
USITA. Only here do we find the 
common denominator which embraces 
the interest of all Independent operat- 
ing companies, large and small, as 
well as exceedingly valuable services 
of the Independent manufacturers and 
equipment supply membership. Only 
through centralized effort, which is 
available to us in USITA, and affiliated 
state associations, can we help each 
other to keep our individual company 
balance while forging ahead under 
constantly changing financial, regula- 
tory, and legislative influences. 

Most of all, we must look ahead— 
thinking in terms of what will be 
needed years from now. Of course, 
looking ahead is another old story in 
the telephone business. It is a lesson 
most of us learned years ago. If it had 
not already become a habii, a good 
many of us would not be in business 
today. In fact, I do not know of a 


telephone man, worth his salt, who 
does not usually think in terms of 10 
years ahead, and in instances 
even 25 years ahead. Yes, the business 
opportunities will be there for Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. They 
will be limited only by the adequacy of 
our plant to serve, and our salesman- 
ship to promote a demand for their 
service. 


some 


One of the lessons which we have 
learned since the end of the war is 
that people will pay a fair price for 
adequate service. I see no danger of 
the telephone pricing itself 
out of the market, as long as our sales 
efforts are 


business 


adequate to develop the 
market and as long as our plant facili- 
ties are equal to the full demand of 
that market. 

We have perhaps become a little 
complacent, during those “order-taking”’ 
postwar years, about getting new busi- 
ness. The statistics on growth, which 
I recited a few moments ago were 
statistics of a period when any utility 
company, protected by territorial 
monopoly, could not help itself from 
growing because of the rapid increase 
in population, in business activity, in 
higher living standards and earning 
power, etc. But we are now approach- 
ing the day when we have to go out 
and fight for business. In many places, 
we have already reached that point. 

We must face up to the fact that we 
are coming to the end of the flood of 
new service orders and requests for 
upgrading of service which was un- 


leashed at the end of wartime restri 
tions. And we must expect to find tha 
there were many other pent-up dé 
mands which the buying public hi: 
been nursing—demands for new hom 
and home improvements, for applianc: 
of all kinds, and for some items—suc 
as television—which are relatively ne 
in the market. 

But that kind of competition shou 
only serve to test our ability to sel! o 
services. Our sales opportunities do n 
end with the subscription of a sing 


telephone to every family or busing 
establishment. We will have to g 


back to the sales psychology of th 
enterprising soda jerker who used 
hold up two eggs and say to the cus 
tomer: “Do you want one egg or t 
eggs in your milk shake?” In fact, | 
read in one of our telephone company 
publications just the other day abo 
an installation man who takes two telk 
phone sets on his new service calls and 
makes a very similar suggestion to the 
subscriber with good results. 


Yes, I think we all have to face the 


fact that our industry has only 


scratched the surface of a number of 


which had to ve 
wraps during the long pe 
riod of material restrictions. We will 


sales opportunities, 


kept unde 
have to go out after those duplicate 
subscriptions, multiple extensions, i 
tercommunication systems of all kinds 
within the homes, within the business, 
all over the plant, and even over fa1 
flung area systems. 

There is revenue in every telephone 
directory, both in residential (alpha 
betical) listings and commercial advet 
tising listings. There are special de 
vices and signals of various kinds to 


be sold, such as telephones for the 
Our 


business is still being conducted largely 


hard-of-hearing. long distance 
on an unstimulated demand basis, as 


far as the use of aggressive promo 
tional advertising and sales techniques 
are concerned. 

Yes, there is gold in all these hills. 
And this brings me to another factor 
affecting our industry’s ability to get 
our share of what is coming to us. It 
is the somewhat misunderstood 
of corporate organization. Despite all 

(Please turn to page 83) 


factor 





Officers of state telephone associations who held a meeting during the USITA convention. 
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High Lights of 





USITA Activities 


By CLYDE &. BAILEY 


OSITA Execeutive Viee President 


Y ASSIGNMENT is to sketch 
the principal activities in which 
this 


great organization 


(USITA) has engaged since we met 
here a year ago. 

“Home” should always be a word 
that evokes the most tender memories. 
Therefore, the first thing I would like 
to tell you, in this report, is about the 
moving of the association home in 
Washington from the Munsey Building 
near 14th St. and 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Ave. 

Building at 13th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., just a block 
away. The new building was completed 


to the 


this year. 

We invite you to visit our new offices. 
With air conditioning and practically 
furniture, we are now in an 
think better 
comports with the importance and dig- 


all new 


nvironment which we 
nity of the large industry the associa- 
tion represents in the national arena. 
In the new and enlarged quarters we 
hope to be able to render increasingly 
valuable service as a trade organiza- 
tion to the Independent 
companies and the Independent manu- 
facturers, 


telephone 


suppliers, trade magazines, 
directory publishers and other entities 
Which over the years have supported 
the association morally and financially. 

In the time available this morning 
It would 
give an 


obviously be impossible to 
account of the myriads of 
activities in which your association 
through its officers and its committees 
during the past 12 
I must confine myself to hit- 
ting merely a few of the highspots. 

I would like to say at the outset that 
the year has been one of the most in- 
teresiing and productive in the long 
histo: of our fine organization. This 
is true on the legislative front; it is 
true on various other fronts. 
Taft-Hartley Act 

The year has been a satisfactory 
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—has engaged 
months, 


one not only from a positive and affirm- 


ative standpoint but from a negative 


one. By negative I have in mind, of 
course, adverse legislation which hap- 
pily failed to achieve enactment. In 
the forefront of unenacted legislation 
is of course proposed revision of the 
National Relations Act, 
monly known as the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Notwithstanding the efforts of various 


Labor com- 


unfriendly elements and the introduc 
tion of 
Senate and House met and adjourned 
without 


dozens of amendments, the 
tampering with this salutary 
statute. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
Of perhaps 
concern, in the sphere of legislation not 


even more immediate 
enacted, were proposals to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, commonly 
referred to as the Wage-Hour Law. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of 
19 bills to increase the minimum in 
amounts ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 
and to repeal our switchboard operator 
exemption, no hearings were held either 
House or the 
bill was passed. 


in the Senate and no 

I should however that 
in a message to Congress last January 
President Eisenhower said that an in- 
needed 
business can 


remind you 


creased minimum 
and should come when 
take it in stride. In the meantime, 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has had 
a committee in his department making 
a study of the entire problem of raising 


wage was 


wage floors and expanding the coverage 
of the law. 

I do not want to get into a discus- 
sion of politics at this great convention. 
It is a subject I always steer away 
from. But I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to remark that if there is a change 
in the complexion of Congress as a 
result of what happens in the fall 
elections this year there may be an 


increase in the minimum wage at the 
If there is not one then, 
at the 
which will be held 


next session. 
it is almost certain to come 
following session 
in a presidential election year. 

It goes without saying that whenever 
minimum wage bills reach the point of 
committee hearings in either branch of 
Congress our association must be pre- 
pared to represent the interests of In- 
dependent The 
exemption we have under existing law 
must by all odds be retained. We have 


telephone companies. 


Com- 
mittee which can be depended upon to 


an able Employment Relations 
carry the necessary torch of knowledge 
to illuminate the minds of members of 
Congress as to the peculiar circum- 


stances and conditions surrounding the 


operation of small business in small 
communities. 
Highway Removal Costs 

One piece of legislation we were 


hopeful would receive sympathetic ac- 
tion by Congress failed to get through. 
I refer to a proposal authorizing fed- 
eral absorption of costs incurred by 
telephone companies and other utilities 
in moving lines and poles and other 
facilities federal-aid highways 
are built. 


Both House committees 
felt they should proceed with caution. 
They wanted to know what the ampact 
federal 


certain 


when 


Senate and 


upon the treasury would be. 
Although investigations had 
been made they were not sufficiently 
definite in their conclusions to assure 
a Congress committed to the principle 
of governmental retrenchment. 


However, our association in coopera- 
tion with representatives of other util- 
ity organizations was successful in 
having tacked on to the 1954 Federal- 
Aid Highway Bill a provision directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
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study of all of the problems involved, 
including costs and reimbursement pro- 
visions of state laws. The secretary’s 
report is to be submitted to Congress 
not later than next February. As soon 
as the study was authorized, our asso- 
ciation tendered an offer of cooperation 
to Secretary Weeks, and this offer was 
accepted. Other utility interests are 
also cooperating. 


There is one bad feature about the 
highway study, and that is that the 
secretary has directed that it be made 
for him by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
a governmental agency with a known 
hostility to the principle of federal 
reimbursement. 


Federal reimbursement of removal 
costs will become increasingly impor- 
tant to telephone companies and other 
utilities if President Eisenhower’s pro- 
jected 50 billion dollar transcontinental 
highway plan should win approval. 


Security Exemption Bill 


Another piece of legislation advo- 
cated by our association which unfor- 
tunately did not get through was one 
to increase the amount of unregistered 
securities permissible without expen- 
sive registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. We wanted 
an increase from the present $300,000 
level to $600,000. 


The bill passed the Senate easily 
enough but ran into trouble before the 
House committee where the particular 
provision was opposed by Congressman 
Bennett of Michigan. The Congress- 
man had nothing against Independent 
telephone companies, but he was fear- 
ful that a general increase in the ex- 
emption applicable to all corporate 
enterprise might open the way to skul- 
duggery in the issuance of securities 
by unregulated business. He was able 
to carry the House committee with him. 

When the bill reached the floor of 





Left to right: C. F. MARVIN of Zumbrota, Minn.; C. H. THOMAS and C. H. FURROW, both of 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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CLYDE S. BAILEY (left), USITA executive vice president, going over convention agenda with the 
association's immediate past president, WARREN B. CLAY (center) of Hutchinson, Minn., and 
USITA Secretary G. C. RICHERT. 


the House, an amendment was offered 
to adopt the increase provided by the 
Senate bill. At this point politics began 
to play a part. Former Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, who was the author 
of the original Securities Act of 1933, 
got on his feet and made an inflamma- 
tory speech against the amendment, 
saying it would open the door to a 
fleecing of the American public by ir- 
responsible corporations. He was, of 
course, referring to unregulated though 
unidentified corporations. He carried 
the day for the Democrats as well as 
the dissident Republicans. Bear in mind 
that at the last session the voting mar- 
gin between the Democrats and the 
Republicans was very slender. 

We must now put our trust in the 
next session. There is some reason to 
believe that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission itself may recom- 
mend legislation to increase the securi- 
ties exemption in the case of issues of 
regulated enterprise. If this is done, 
the chance of enactment of legislation 
should be good, especially in light of 
the fact that with state regulation of 


utility issues the public interest is ade- 
quately protected without 
registration with a federal regulatory 
body. 


requiring 


Telephone Excise Taxes 

Now I shall say a word about legis 
lation we sponsored which did achieve 
enactment. On this score the batting 
average was certainly excellent. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 
this audience of the reduction in the 
telephone excise taxes that took place 
on Apr. 1 as a result of enactment of 
the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
Many a telephone company and sub 
scriber must have uttered a sigh of 
relief when that happened. 

At every tax hearing held by a con 
gressional committee since the excise 
taxes were put on the statute books ou 
association presented witnesses in sup 
port of outright repeal or modification. 
The result with which we are all famil- 
iar came about as a result of what you! 
association did, the Bell System did, 
the NARUC did and, of course, what 
the informed voters of the nation did 
in the fall of 1952. 

We must now nourish the hope that 
at an early session not long delayed 
we may be able to convince Congress 
of the merit of repealing the remaining 
10 per cent telephone tax. Whether we 
shall be successful will depend in larg* 
part upon the extent of the effort the 
telephone industry as a whole exerts. 
It will also depend upon expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the tax by the public. 
It will likewise depend upon the tempeé! 
of Congress and its willingness to re 
duce the general cost of government 
and thus create a margin by which the 
objectionable telephone excises arid cer- 
tain other excises can be consigned t0 
oblivion. 


Radio and Section 2(b) (2) Exemption 
Still another piece of legisiation 
enacted at the last session, which com 
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stitutes a milestone in the history of 
our association, protects the exemption 
of Independent telephone companies 
from FCC jurisdiction when radio is 
used in telephone operations. 

This constructive legislation will 
have a far-reaching bearing upon the 
disposition of Independent companies 
to utilize radio in the conduct of their 
business. Many an Independent com- 
pany has been loath to take advantage 
of radio because of a natural fear that 
it would lose its status of exemption 
from a federal regulatory commission 
in Washington. 

In carrying the torch on this legisla- 
tion, we were able to win the help of 
even the Federal Communications Com- 
mission itself, a support we could not 
obtain in an earlier era when the 
commission was differently constituted. 
We also had the good fortune of being 
supported by the NARUC. 

The 


panies 


which 
fee] 


uses Independent 
can free to make of 
radio include short haul toll, dispatch, 
getting the 
subscriber lakes 


com- 
now 
service to hard-to-reach 
and difficult 
providing communication 
service to moving vehicles such as auto- 


across 


terrain, and 


mobiles, trucks, airplanes, and boats. 
In the years to come I prophesy that 
radio legislation protecting Independ- 
ent company exemption will be referred 
to in our industry with a warmth 
surpassed only by that which exists in 
respect to the switchboard operator 
exemption in the Wage-Hour Act. 


1954 Internal Revenue Code 
Still another piece of legislation of 
almost transcending importance en- 
was the 1954 
This embodied 
tax 
and made the first general revision in 
the federal tax years. 
The well-known journalist, David Law- 
rence, called it a landmark in legisla- 
The 


984 printed pages. 


acted at 
Internal 


the last session 
fevenue Code. 
reductions 


1.3 billion dollars in 


structure in 75 


live progress. revision takes up 

TI revision made a number of 
Significant changes in the tax laws, 
but I shall refer to only four in this 
repo 


(1 It 


continued the 52 per cent 
corporate income tax return to Mar. 


° } D>. 


(2) It made a beginning in afford- 
ing ief from double taxation of cor- 
porat« dividend income. 

(5) It provided for gradually put- 


‘ing -orporations with estimated tax 
liabi of $100,000 on a pay-as-you-go 
basis so that by 1959 such firms will 
be poying 50 per cent of their tax 
liabil in the year in which the 
incon. was earned. 

(4) It liberalized the depreciation 
Provis ons of the law by permitting 
more vapid write-off for plant and 
equip: ent. 
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Left to right: 


General Activities 
So much for legislation. Let me now 
refer in the briefest certain 
other association activity. 
Our association has 23 
and five sub-committees with 188 mem- 
bers 


way to 
committees 
serving on them as a labor of 
We have 14 
mittees with 126 more members serving 
on them with like fidelity to the best 
interests of Independent companies. 
Our 
sidering a request of the Commissione? 
of Internal 


love. also regional com- 


Accounting Committee is con- 


Revenue for comments 


concerning a proposed breakdown of 


communication excise taxes between 
local and toll service when companies 
make remittances on collections. 


Our Advertising 
ant to 


Committee, pursu- 


request, is trying to develop 
a proposed new design for the emblem 
of the Independent industry. It 
cooperating with the Telephone Adver- 


tising Institute in connection with tie-in 


is also 


advertisements to our national adver- 
tising program. 
Our Employment Relations Com- 


mittee, an active one during the past 
year, serves as something in the nature 
of a fire engine company prepared to 
bring the hose into action whenever it 
looks as if a conflagration is developing. 





HUGH STRAUGHN of Oklahoma City, 





Okla.; C. E. HARRIS of Purcell, 


Okla.; 
A. ©. LINDLE of Cameron, Mo.; C. O. DEUEL of Gilman, Wis.; S. S. LONG JR. of Lexington, Ky.; 
W. T. AUTRY of Columbus, Neb.; C. H. JOY of Fairmont, Minn., and J. H. WRIGHT of Monroe, Ga. 


Committee is 
cooperating with various 
government agencies having direct re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
mobilization plans to be put into effect 
in the of national 


Our National Defense 
currently 


event emergency. 
with Pri- 


vate Communication Companies is con- 


Our Committee on Liaison 
sidering measures calculated to lay the 
ground work for the taking over by 
commercial companies of the communi 
facilities of so-called private 
this appears to be 
and in the public 


cation 


carriers wherever 


mutually desirable 


interest. 
Our Committee on Problems of Small 


Companies, one of our most active 


groups, is almost daily concerned with 


many activities connected with the 
welfare of the smaller units in our 
business. It also acts as our official 


liaison with the REA. 
Our Radio Service 


request on a 


Committee at our 
number of occasions has 
provided competent technical testimony 
in support of radio interests at 
formal hearings before the FCC. 

Our and Operator Toll 
Dialing Committee is actively engaged, 
in cooperation with AT&T representa- 


our 


Subscriber 


(Please turn to page 90) 


Left to right: EVERETT BOWEN, Kanscs City, Mo.; M. L. MYRICK of Spokane, Wash.; E. E. 
PATTERSON of Chicago; T. BARTON BAIRD of Atlanta, Ga., and JOHN L. NILSEN of Nome, N. D. 
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APPRECIATE greatly your gener- 

ous invitation to talk to you, partic- 

ularly because in the telephone in- 
dustry there is an area of business 
which includes the largest corporation 
in the United States, yet the everyday 
operations of you gentlemen demon- 
strate that it also requires the services 
of more than 5,000 smaller companies 
which have exchanges in twice as many 
communities as the big company. 

The informative pamphlet of your 
association, An American Story, states 
that “The Bell System and the Inde- 
pendents live in close cooperation with 
each other, providing the best telephone 
service in the world to their respective 
subscribers.” Having been in Europe 
for a short time this summer, and hav- 
ing had a little experience with Euro- 
pean telephone systems, I can heartily 
subscribe to the accuracy of your 
pamphlet about providing the best tele- 
phone service in the world. And I 
might even add that your assertion is 
a model of restraint and understate- 
ment. 

To give the best service in the world 
to our people, we need big business and 
smaller businesses in our complex econ- 
omy. We need big companies to tackle 
the difficult research and manufactur- 
ing jobs that are beyond the reach of 
companies less endowed with technical 
personnel and financial resources. We 
need smaller companies to supply the 
goods and services which big companies 
can’t supply so well, or so efficiently. 

And that brings me to my subject. 
Does the public know the facts about 
business? Have we told them the busi- 
ness story? 

Every company in the Independent 
telephone industry, or in any other, 
has problems in technology, problems in 
sales, problems in finance. They are 
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Telling the 


BUSINESS STORY 


By MAROLD BRA YMAN* 


not the ones on which I am qualified to 
speak. They are the ones which you 
are qualified to meet, and which I am 
certain will be met successfully by 
which have good, 


those companies 


sound managements. 

But the overriding problem that af- 
fects us all is that of public misunder- 
standing of and hostility toward busi- 
ness—a hostility which demands, and 
frequently gets, government action an- 
tagonistic to enterprise. In our coun- 
try, it is an undeniable fact that the 
people do rule and, if the people are 
against any institution, its road is hard 
at best. 

Since the of the 
thirties, this public suspicion and hos- 


depression years 
tility have developed to such a degree 
that the problem of winning a favor- 
able public opinion has become one of 
the most 
business today. 


important facing American 

And in advocating measures to solve 
this problem, I do not speak from the 
long-term interests of business alone. 
If the problem is not solved, business 
will be a heavy loser, it is true, but it 
will not be the biggest loser. The 
biggest loser will be the great mass of 
Americans who, in accepting a state- 
dominated economy, will lose not only 
their precious American freedom, but 
also their much vaunted American 
standard of living. 

This is no mere, remote possibility; 
it is a clear and present threat. The 
tendency in that direction has been 
world-wide. We cannot hope to resist 
it in America unless American indus- 
try, the basis of our national strength 
and well-being, succeeds in winning 
public understanding and support. That 
is the price of survival. That is the 
challenge to industrial statesmanship. 
It is the price we pay for freedom. 


In discussing the techniques of meet 
ing this challenge, I would like to em- 
phasize the basic principles which seem 
to me vital to the development of effec- 
tive day-to-day, continuous action. 

Too often, there has not been suffi- 
cient understanding that no one com 
pany, no one program can hope to do 
the job alone—to convince the whole of 
America overnight, to single- 
handedly the infections of distrust and 
misunderstanding which are epidemic 
among 162 million people. That is a 
job for the carefully correlated efforts 
of all of us, and that is just my point: 
we should each do the job that we can 


cure 


do in the place where we can best do 
it. That is method, and that is commor 
sense. 

Where, then, is the place that we 
can each do the job best? It seems ob- 
vious to me that the place where each 
company can be most effective is with 
its own employes, customers, suppliers, 
stockholders, and the people who live 
in its own plant towns. If we follow 
this precinct system of each company 
accepting its own special responsibility 
and working as effectively as it can in 
its own territory, we cannot fail. 

The greatest misunderstandings that 
exist today on economics and business 
are in the ranks of industrial employes. 
It is the inevitable conclusion that, if 
business would make an effort suff- 
ciently intelligent and sustained to be 
successful in leading the thinking of 
its own people, there would be no na- 
tional problem in this respect. 

That such a result would be greatly 
to the individual interest of the em 
ployes themselves is a matter vhich 
should require no argument with you 
gentlemen. Once such a result is ob- 


*Mr. Brayman is director of public re 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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tained and maintained, it would assure 








the continuance of freedom for the 
American people and the steady in- 
crease in the American standard of liv- 
ing, which sets us apart from the rest 
if the world. 

Now, why is the most effective tech- 
nique the one which consists of working 
in your own corporate neighborhoods? 
The answer is that, in any effort at 
persuasiveness, confidence in the source 
from which the information comes is 
a vital ingredient. That confidence can 
exist only if two factors are present: 
(1) That the company itself does the 
right thing and is a good citizen of the 
community; (2) that it is known as 
doing the right thing and is respected 
as such. Assuming that all of you 
gentlemen in this room can meet that 
test, and I believe that 95 per cent of 
American business can, let me give you 
this illustration: 

Suppose you were operating a tele- 
phone company in Ohio and suppose a 
problem comes up on which the tele- 
feels that 
need to put some facts before the pub- 


phone industry there is a 
lic so that they will have the correct 
information on which to base a sound 
facts 
are set forth clearly and well by some 
businessman in New York or Washing- 
ton. What happens? If the Associated 
Press carries them at all, they carry 
only three or 


conclusion. And, suppose these 


four paragraphs and, if 
those three or four paragraphs come 
in over the wire to the local newspaper, 
the chances are that 
printed paper some- 
where, if at all, and that comparatively 
few people would read the story. The 


they would get 


back inside the 


chances, also, are that -it means little 
to those reading it because they do not 
know the man who made the statement. 
They suspect that he represents some 
sort of a special interest and they dis- 
count what he says. 

Now, suppose, on the other hand, the 
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same statement is made by the presi- 
dent of the telephone company in Lima, 
or Lorain, or man who 
headed up last year’s community chest 


drive, a member of the board of direc- 


Warren, a 


tors of the chamber of commerce and 
a well-known and respected citizen in 
his community, what is the effect? The 
effect is that it probably will be printed 
in full and probably on the front page 
of the local newspaper, that it will be 
widely read throughout the community, 
and that it will be believed by those 
who read it. 

Doesn’t this sharp reality of com- 
munication point up the fact that the 
most effective work within an industry 
is done when the industry association 
adopts the role of ammunition supply 
base, suggests action to its members, 
sparks ideas, encourages local activity, 
but insists that the 
leaders of the industry do the job them- 


individual local 
selves in their own communities? 

It is my belief that this is the only 
technique that will ever have any 
marked success. 

However, that is the hard way. It is 
the way that 
part of many corporate executives. It 


requires effort on the 
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involves an acceptance of responsibility 
by industrial leaders which cannot be 
shifted to others. 


Experts can help you. 
communication have worked out effec- 
tive methods of reaching people, but 
these will prove worthless unless indus- 
trial assume the 
primary Those leaders 


Specialists in 


leaders themselves 
responsibility. 
are, therefore, the heart and soul of 


industry’s public relations. 

from the 
techniques if every 
leader could talk at length 
with all his employes, all his customers, 


Now, it would be _ ideal 


point of view of 


industrial 


all the neighbors in the town in which 
he operates, all his stockholders, and 
all suppliers. Except for very small 
companies in very small localities that, 
however, is not practicable. There are 


too many people in the categories 
able to talk 


individually, but we can 


named. We may not be 
with them 
talk to them in groups and still pre- 
serve direct contact. 

effective 
method is to use direct contact to the 


Consequently, the most 


greatest extent possible through occa- 
area to em- 
ployes and to other appropriate groups. 


sional speeches in the 
Other means of communication such as 
written and visual methods should not 
be neglected. They are extremely im- 
portant, but only as supplements. 

Anyone who has had any real experi- 
public persuasion, from any- 
thing as large as a national political 
campaign down to anything as small 
as raising a fund for the church, will 
understand the importance of the 
personal approach. 


ence in 


Let me ask you this: What com- 
munity chest would ever reach its goal 
if its efforts consisted solely of general 
appeals sent out by the head of the 
campaign, with no solicitation of indi- 
viduals? 

Public opinion is made up of the 
opinions of millions of individuals; 
it can only be changed by changing 
the opinions of individuals. Each busi- 
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ness, each industry, must consider 
itself a precinct worker, with the job 
of approaching those individuals with 
whom it has the most intimate contact 
and therefore the most hope of influence. 

As I pointed out earlier, a company’s 
immediate sphere of influence divides 
itself naturally into groups—employes, 
stockholders, plant community neigh- 
bors, suppliers, and customers. All 
require attention, but obviously the 
need is greater among some of these 
groups than among others. Misunder- 
standing may be at a minimum, for 
example, among 
tomers. 


suppliers and cus- 
But in companies with fairly 
large numbers of stockholders, we can- 
not be too complacent about this group, 
which often embraces small investors 
with limited understanding of the dy- 
namics of American industry. Many 
are women, often widows. The need 
in this quarter for clear, factual infor- 
mation is great. Here is potentially one 
of the most promising groups in which 
to recruit supporters, and even enthusi- 
astic missionaries. 

But of all the groups, the employes 
rank first in importance. We cannot 
let ourselves forget that the members 
of this group have been subjected over 
the years to an endless barrage of 
misinformation and false accusations 
concerning industry. Nor can we forget 
that employes are the most important 
witnesses, for or against us, to the 
community and nation. The testimony 
they give concerning us is regarded as 
expert testimony. To a great degree 
it will determine the reaction of many 
people. These considerations, in my 
judgment, warrant heroic efforts to win 
the understanding and support of 
employes. 

In the time available I cannot cover 
all the various forms that these efforts 
may take. But I cannot refrain from 
giving you certain important consid- 
erations of technique. In our experi- 
ence at Du Pont, we have found them 
to be the most effective. 
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WADE H. DEAN (left), MRS. DEAN and their son, E. R. DEAN, all of Hood River, Ore. 


All means of communication should 
be employed; all reinforce each other 
and no single one is sufficient to do the 
job unaided. With each, 
skill is all important. This is never 
more true than when employing the 
written word. Mediocrity here is fatal. 
I have no patience, for example, with 
the employe publication devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of plant housekeep- 
ing, safety regulations, absenteeism 
and chit-chat about Mary Lou’s new 
hair-do. These things may have some 
place on effective 
employe publication must direct itself 
primarily to the promotion of under- 
standing about American industry. It 
must do so in terms of the particular 
company which it serves, and especially 
in terms of the employe’s own self- 
interest. 


purposeful 


occasion, but an 


In accomplishing this, a technique 
that I heartily recommend is applica- 
tion of the written word in combination 
with pictures. Nothing, to my mind, 
is more effective in published form 
than the modern picture-story, a jour- 
nalistic technique which you may ob- 
serve at its best in Life and Look 


® 


exhibit room so these delegates could dictate records to be sent back home. 
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magazines. Ever since my college day 

I have always cherished a _ principlk 
laid down by George Pierce Baker, the 
great teacher of playwrighting, that 
the secret of good dramatic approach 
Never just t 

it. The picture-story tells and shows at 


is to show everything. 


the same time. It is read and remen 
flexible. 
Experience has convinced me that ther¢ 


bered. And it is amazingly 


is no story or message that cannot be 
presented effectively in this dramati 
form, if the skill is there to do it. 
That is a specific technique that is 
one of my special pets. Another is giv 
ing adequate information to intermedi 
ate supervision. The supervisors and 
intermediate executives must be en 
listed as public 
These are the 


relations lieutenants. 


people to whom the 


average employe naturally looks fo 
answers. These men must recognize 


their duty to handle these questions 
with factual information. But they 

be helpless unless they are taken into 
the confidence of management. 

If the company is not too large, this 
can best be done through periodic meet 
ings. But where those are not p 
ticable, an admirable means of accom 
plishing the same thing is a periodic 
newsletter for men of supervisory 
It must deal fully, 
honestly with matters of genuine 
cern to the management: otherwis 


factually, and 


will be worse than useless. 
The “Facts 

of equipping supervisory personne! U 

talk effectively. But the 

a facts book provides should be directed 

to the matters in controversy about 


300k” is another means 


inform: 


business, instead of being, as so many) 
are, dull world almanacs of use:ess 
statistics. 

Using this information, foremen «nd 


supervisors should be encourage C 
discuss questions as they arise ‘ith 
(Please turn to page 94) 
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Report of USITA 


Accounting Committee 


By 0. M. WESTRUP* 


Chairman 


N REPORTING to you at this time 

it is our intention to summarize for 

you briefly the matters which have 
come to the attention of the Account- 
ing Committee since it last made its 
report to you a year ago. As in prior 
years, the committee found itself en- 
gaged primarily with proposals on the 
part of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) to amend the Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Telephone 
Companies. While many companies find 
comfort in the exemption granted un- 
der the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, they will be concerned 
nevertheless with the systems of ac- 
counts prescribed by state regulatory 
Since such systems of ac- 
counts ordinarily stem from rules laid 
down by the FCC it naturally follows 
that any change in the FCC system 
will, in all probability, find its way 
into the systems of accounts by which 
state regulatory bodies govern the af- 
fairs of telephone companies subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


authorities. 


For this reason your Accounting 
Committee studies carefully each such 
proposal with a view toward minimiz- 
ing the burden of accounting expense 
to which its member companies might 
be subjected. At the same time, it takes 
into account the problems of manage- 
ment and the effect which such changes 
might have on the interests which it 
serves. While such changes as are pro- 
posed by the FCC are occasionally of 
4 controversial nature we are happy to 
report that on at least two matters 
dealt with during the last year we 
founc substantial if not complete agree- 
ment 


Th: first matter concerned the filing 


of ariual reports by certain Class C 
telepi one carriers and other small com- 


munication carriers on forms desig- 
hatec “Statistical Circular No. 3” and 
Statistical Cireular No. 2” respec- 
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tively. On Dec. 30, 1953, the commis- 
sion adopted and gave notice of a pro- 
posed rule making in docket No. 10830. 
In this matter the 
posed to rescind the above described 
statistical circulars. 

The change proposed would have the 
effect of discontinuing for such com- 
panies the requirement that they file 
annual reports with the FCC. There- 
after, the association (USITA), upon 
the recommendation of its Accounting 
Committee, gave its support to the pro- 
posed change and finally on Feb. 17, 
1954, the commission entered its memo- 
randum opinion and order and the 
change in rules became effective imme- 
diately. 

It should be noted that the Commu- 
nications Workers of America (CWA), 
affiliated with the CIO, opposed the dis- 
continuance of the reports and further- 
more requested hearings as a means of 
presenting oral argument in support 
of their position. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing, the change was ordered ef- 
fective with the reporting year 1953 
and the companies involved have since 
benefited thereby. 

Of even greater importance was the 
announcement by the FCC on Mar. 31, 
1954, of its notice of proposed rule 
making in docket No. 10985. The mem- 
orandum opinion and order followed 
on June 9, 1954, and with it a change 
in the accounting for pension costs. As 
now constituted, the rules “provide for 
inclusion in the appropriate operating 
expense accounts of the entire cost of 
pensions whether paid on a current 
basis or provided for in advance 
through payments into trust funds ir- 
revocably dedicated to that purpose.” 

The foregoing is in contrast to the 
old rule under which a portion of such 
cost might be chargeable to surplus in- 


commission pro- 


*Mr. Westrup is chairman of the USITA Ac- 
counting Committee and vice president of the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co., Mattoon, IIl. 





stead of the 
counts. The 


operating 
desirability of 
change should be fairly obvious par- 
ticularly in the light of rate case pro- 
ceedings wherein expenses should be 


expense ac- 
such a 


presented in 
Your 


their true perspective. 
Accounting Committee likewise 
supported this proposal and as a result 
the association went on record as favor- 
ing the change in rules which have 
since been incorporated in the FCC 
Uniform System of Accounts. 

About a year ago it was brought to 
our attention that the Treasury De- 
partment had issued a new form for 
the reporting of Federal Excise Taxes. 
The new Form 720 changed the report- 
ing period from a monthly to a quar- 
terly basis and was designed with a 
view toward providing information and 
facilities for checking the correctness 
of the tax liability reported. This was 
to be accomplished by incorporating in 
the report the total amounts charged 
or collected for each of the various 
types of service for which different tax 
In addition, the 
form calls for a showing as to the 
amount of tax exempt service in each 
such category. 


rates were prescribed. 


Representatives of your association 
met immediately with Treasury De- 
partment officials in an effort to ac- 
quaint them with the difficulty which 
Independent telephone companies would 
experience in completing the prescribed 
form. In addition, they sought to show 
the added cost which such companies 
would be required to bear if the Treas- 
ury Department insisted on strict com- 
pliance with the form. At the same 
time, the Bell System, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
others likewise objected to the use of 
the new form and endeavored to show 
in various ways the impracticability of 
its design. 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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HE INTERNAL Revenue Code of 

1954 is a complete revision of the 

federal tax laws. The whole text of 
the statutes have been rewritten, with 
many new sections added. All the 
Revenue Acts that have been passed 
since 1939 modifying the 1939 code 
have been brought within the frame- 
work of this code. The substantive and 
technical changes carried in the 1954 
code are numerous and are certain to 
affect many phases of our business and 
personal lives. 

In this paper I shall touch on a few 
of the areas in which the new code has 
made important changes in the old law 
and also in which the 1954 code intro- 
duces entirely new concepts. 

First, let me spend a few minutes on 
items that are purely personal in na- 
ture but which I am sure all of us will 
have occasion to think about shortly 
after the year end. 

As to income items of an individual, 
the new code has given us some relief. 

The first $50 in dividends received 
“ach year from domestic corporations 
by an individual is excluded from tax- 
able income. A further amount of 4 
per cent of an individual’s remaining 
taxable dividend income is allowed as 
a credit against tax if such amount is 
less than 4 per cent of taxable income. 
This credit is limited to 2 per cent of 
taxable income for 1954 and 4 per cent 
of taxable income thereafter. To qual- 
ify for this relief on dividends such 
dividends must have been received after 
July 31, 1954. 

Another new provision of the tax 
laws is a new credit for retirement 
income up to $1,200 per year to a re- 
tired individual. This credit is com- 
puted at the lowest tax bracket rate 
and consequently can never exceed $240 
or in the case of a husband and wife 
both qualifying $480. To qualify for 
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Salient Provisions 
Of The 1954 
Internal Revenue Code 


By i. N. SHARROW * 


(Accounting Conference Address) 


this credit certain tests have to be met. 

Under the new law, annuity income 
is taxed more realistically. The annui- 
tant is now allowed to recover his cost 
tax-free over his life expectancy. The 
annuitant’s cost is divided by the num- 
ber of years of his life expectancy and 
that amount is received by him tax-free 
for the remainder of his life no matter 
how many years that may be. 
liberalized the 
treatment of dependent children inso- 
far as it will permit the parent to 
claim the exemption for a child even 
though such child has income in excess 
of $600 provided the child is under 19 
years of age or over 18 but attending 
school full time for at least 5 months 
of the year and the parent actually 
contributes more than half the child’s 
support. 


The new code has 


A surviving spouse who maintains a 
household and a dependent is given 
relief under the new law through being 
able to continue joint 
splitting for two after his 
spouse’s death provided he or she does 
not remarry and did file a joint return 
for the year of the spouse’s death. 


return income 
years 


Medical expenses are now deductible 
to the extent that they exceed 3 per 
cent of adjusted gross income, but drug 
bills can be included in medical ex- 
penses only to the extent that they 
exceed one per cent of adjusted gross 
income. The limit on the amounts de- 
ductible have been increased to $5,000 
on a separate return and $10,000 on a 
joint or head-of-household return. 

The amount of charitable contribu- 
tions which an individual may deduct 
has been increased to 30 per cent of 
adjusted gross income. The only other 
limitation on this 30 per cent limitation 
is that at least 10 per cent of adjusted 


*Mr. Sharrow is vice president of the Gary 
Services & Investment Co., Chicago. 


gross income must have been given to 


religious organizations, regular schools, 
and hospitals. 

These are a few of the new pro- 
visions of the code as they affect indi- 
viduals. Much more numerous are thos« 
that affect business both in corporat 
and partnership form. Since as a group 
we are here more interested in the cor- 
porate form of business the remainde1 
of my remarks will be confined to a 
few of the important changes in the 
new law which affect corporate opera- 
tions. These will be limited to deduc- 
tion of reserves, taxability of treasury 
stock, 
taxes, consolidations and depreciation. 


advance payment of current 

A very important new provision of 
the code is section 462. This section 
enables a corporation on the accrual 
basis to deduct from its income reason 
able additions to reserves for estimated 
Until the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 expenses were deductibl 


expenses. 


only after actual payment or when all 
events had occurred fixing the fact and 
the amount of the corporation’s lia- 
bility. 
in significant difference between a cor- 


This practice usually resulted 


poration’s income per books and finan- 
cial statements and its income for in 
come tax purposes since for tax pur- 
poses the only addition to reserves nor- 
mally allowed was for bad debts. The 
new code will now permit deduction of 
reserves if they come within the fol- 
lowing limitations: 


(1) The estimated expenses must be 
related to income taxed during the 
year. 

(2) The expenses must be of a type 
which can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy. 


The deduction will not be per tted 


for reserves for contingencies, defi- 
nite future losses or amounts in litl 
gation. 
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For 1954 the election to accrue such 
reserves for expenses may be made 
with the filing of the return, thereafter 
only with permission of the Treasury. 


Before the 1954 code, corporations 
were rightfully hesitant about using 
their treasury stock to raise capital, to 
pay debts, to pay for property or serv- 
ices, to adjust their stockholdings or to 
build incentives through profit sharing, 
pension, bonus or stock purchase plans. 
The old regulations specifically stated 
that wherever a corporation dealt in 
its own shares as it might in the shares 
of another the gain or loss from such 
would be 


transactions taxed to the 


corporation. 


Section 1032 of the new law specifi- 
cally says that no gain or loss is rec- 
ognized to a corporation on the receipt 
of money or property in exchange for 
its stock including treasury stock. This 
will permit corporations to accomplish 
through the use of their treasury stock 
many objectives which might otherwise 
need other and more onerous means of 
financing. 


Beginning in the calendar year 1955 


‘orporations will be required to file 
declarations of estimated tax in excess 
of $100,000 and pay part of their in- 
come tax liability for 1955 in advance. 
If a corporation’s estimated tax lia- 
bility for the year 1955 exceeds $100,- 
000 for the year, 5 per cent of such 
excess will be due on Sept. 15 (or the 
ninth month) and 5 per cent will be 
due on Dec. 15 (or the 12th month). 


The remaining liability of 90 per 
cent of the excess plus $100,000 will be 
due and payable in equal installments 


in the following March and June. 


This procedure increases in advance 
payments by 10 per cent of tax lia- 
bility each year until the year 1959 
when 50 per cent of the tax liability 
for that year will have been paid by 
the year-end leaving 50 per cent plus 
$100,000 due in the first half of 1960. 
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F. S. BARNES JR. of Rock Hill, S. C., showing the nation-wide toll network in the USITA Plant 
Committee exhibit room. 


One area where regulated public 
utilities have received a special benefit 
not accorded to all corporations is in 
the 2 per cent penalty tax for filing 
Section 1503 (b) 
exempts regulated public 
utility companies from the additional 
2 per cent. 


consolidated returns. 
specifically 


Also, with respect to consolidated 
returns and applicable to all corpora- 
tions, the stock-ownership requirements 
for filing consolidated returns have 
been reduced from 95 per cent to 80 
per cent. For the first time, however, 


the new law spells out the various 
methods that savings from consolida- 
tion shall be distributed among the 
members of the affiliated group. Once 
a method is chosen it must be followed 
thereafter. The 


consistently choices 


are: 


(1) Spread the tax among the mem- 
bers in accordance with the taxable 
income each has produced, disregarding 
the loss members. (If no specific elec- 
tion is made, this is the rule applied.) 

(2) Use the same _ procedure as 
above except that the tax attributable 
to any member of the affiliated group 
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cannot be higher than its separate tax 
return. Any excess is attributed to the 
members whose tax is lower because of 
the consolidation. 

(3) Allocate the tax to the members 
on the basis of the percentage of each 
member’s separate return liability to 
the aggregate separate return liability 
of all the members. 

(4) Any other method selected with 
Treasury approval. 


Perhaps the single change made by 
the new code which will compel the 
attention of the greatest number of 
individuals are the 
changes made in the depreciation’s pro- 


corporations and 


visions. 

I should like at this point to make it 
specifically clear that 
ments I make with respect to depre- 


whatever com- 


from a tax 
computation concept and are not to be 


ciation are made solely 
construed in any way indicative of 
what should be done in any other area 
of operation of a public utility com- 
pany. 

Here are benefits deliberately put in 
the law by Congress in order to provide 
tax incentives to maintain a high level 
of investment in plant and equipment. 
The depreciation provisions of the new 
law should encourage greater use of 
capital equipment and _ its 
placement. 


rapid re- 


For the first time, through allowing 
accelerated depreciation, the law now 
recognizes the principle that machinery 
and equipment and capital goods are of 
greater value in their early years of 
use. 

The use of accelerated depreciation 
can assure a corporation an earlier re- 
covery of its investment in property 
and the reinvestment of the cash tax- 
savings in additional income produc- 
ing plant will improve future earn- 
ings. The employment of the cash tax- 


(Please turn to page 104) 
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HE VERY TITLE “Employe Re- 

lations” suggests a controversial 

subject and one of the most deroga- 
tory commentaries that can be made 
of an expression of policy concerning 
this subject is to the effect—‘Oh, yes, 
he has a simple solution. Turn the 
operations of the company over to the 
employes and let them run it.” To 
provide the proper setting for a sincere 
and uninhibited discussion, I would 
like to eliminate any possibility of such 
an interpretation by briefly reviewing 
at the outset my conception of a work- 


able employe-employer relationship. 


It appears to me that such a rela- 
tionship must be based on an under- 
standing that there dual 
responsibility that requires the man- 
agement to provide the proper tools, 
consisting of financing, planning, mate- 
rials, training, policies and supervision, 
while the employes provide the proper 
application of skill, attitude, coopera- 
tion and production labor to manage- 
ment’s tools. 


exists a 


The relationship may be compared to 
that of a manager of a baseball team 
and the players. The manager sets 
up the standards of performance, the 
training rules and regulations, selects 
the players, assigns the positions, ar- 
ranges the batting order, works with 
ach member of the team to strengthen 
individual weaknesses and builds the 
morale of the team. The individual 
players combine their skills and abili- 
ties and performing within the frame- 
work provided by the manager actually 
play the game. I do not endorse any 
program that will in any way deprive 
management of its prerogatives that 
are fundamental to conducting the busi- 


ness of the company, but I believe 
that we should, at the same time, 
realize the existence of and our re- 
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Employe Relations — 


Asset or Liability 


By R. PARKER SULLIVAN * 


(Accounting Conference Address) 


sponsibility to the individual employe 
and his interests in the company. 

For some time, I have been deeply 
concerned over the failure on the part 
of our supervision, in general, to recog- 


nize the effect and ramifications of 
employe relations on our operations. 
We are entirely too lackadaisical in 


our concern of this phase of our busi- 
ness. I am of the firm conviction that 
we not only fail to realize its impor- 
tance and, therefore, do not devote 
sufficient time, money and effort to it, 
but an even indictment 
is our failure to recognize the direct 
bearing that our employe relations has 
on all of the results of 
undertakings. 


more serious 


our various 

How dependent are we on employe 
relations?-I believe one of the cardinal 
needs in management today is a clearer 
understanding of the direct effect on 
the earnings of our company that this 
nebulous term “employe relations” can 
have. A number of us in the Independ- 
ent field will brush this problem off 
with the explanation “mine is a small 
company and, as such, we have no 
employe relations problem.” My answer 
to that is, “You are extremely fortu- 
nate but do not wait until you develop 
a problem before you develop a pro- 
gram that will insure a continuation of 
your fortunate position.” Such a pro- 
gram will not be developed unless you 
recognize the effect of your employe 
relations on your operations. 


We should have no problem achiev- 
ing unanimity concerning the term 
“employe relations.” My understanding 
is based purely and simply on the de- 
finition of the word “employe.” An 
“employe” is “one who works for wages 

*Mr. Sullivan is operating vice president of the 
General Telephone Co. of the Southwest, San 


Angelo, Tex. and a member of the USITA Traffic 
Committee. 


or salaries in the service of an em 
ployer.” I call your attention to the 
first word of that definition—‘“one.” 


This means a person—a human being. 
Thus, we have arrived at the conclu 
that might 
human relations as separate from em- 


sion while we consider 
ploye relations, it is impossible to refer 
without 
standing that they are human relations. 


to employe relations under- 

To say that employe relations affects 
all of our operations fails to convey, 
in my opinion, the seriousness of the 
subject. Let’s look a little deeper and 
pinpoint some of the effects as related 
to specific items of operations: 


Our 
labo1 


major expenditures 


materials. We 


Expe MSse. 
and 
well-developed 


consist of 
may have a 
designed to 
should 


program 
that 
labo? 


improve efficiency 
enable us to our 
costs, but I am of the firm belief that 
the success of such a program will be 


reduce 


in direct relation to the degree of co- 
operation we receive from the employe 
group. Although labor 
may not directly affect the 
your materials, your over-all material 


your relations 


price of 
costs may be reduced by a 
designed to effect conservative use and 
conscientious effort by 
each and every employe to eliminate 
waste. Such a program, the 
the designed for efficiency, will 
actually be operated by the employe 


system 


encourage a 


same as 


one 


and must of necessity then be depend 
ent to a large extent for its success 
upon cooperative endeavor. 

While these two are the major items 
of our expenses, the same geviera! 


principle, I believe, is applica! to 
practically. all items of expense. 


Income. It would appear a bit diffi- 
cult on the surface to see where our 
employe relations directly affeci ou! 

(Please turn to page 107) 
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with the BEST LINE-UP of products 
KEEP LINE COSTS DOWN 
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LINE WIRE 


Due to its thick, Molten-Welded copper covering, Copper- 
weld* provides better voice and high frequency transmis- 
sion characteristics than any other high-strength conductor. 
And it has the strength of steel. Non-rusting, light in 
weight, easy to string, it’s unequaled for long-life, long-span 
construction. 


DROP WIRE Rae 


With a breaking strength of 400 pounds for the pair, No. 18 
Copperweld is the strongest drop wire made. This greater 
strength means greater mechanical safety—provides the 
added stamina to withstand heavy ice and wind loads. And 
its uniform copper covering assures excellent conductivity 
and rust resistance. 






GUY AND <=: 
MESSENGER ~>/7~. 
STRAND 


Once Copperweld Strand is up, it’s up to stay. That’s because 
it can’t rust—its original high strength remains permanent. 
With Copperweld, you save by buying smaller sizes—fewer 
pounds. You eliminate maintenance and replacement costs. 
Easy to handle, it can be bent, served, moused or clamped. 

*Trade Mark 



















The preformed Copperweld Grip-Flex®* Tie assures uni- 
formity of construction—reinforces the conductor over the 
entire length of the tie—and prevents chafing of con- 
ductors. It’s strong, non-rusting, simple in design, easy and 
inexpensive to apply. Made for line wire sizes from No. 12 
Awg to No. 4 Awg. 


INSIDE WIRE 


- Only Copperweld Inside Wire offers you the advantages of 


lower cost, ample conductivity and permanence, plus 
greater strength to withstand repeated flexing and long 
duct pulls. Used by the world’s leading telephone systems, 
it’s non-rusting, pliable and easy to install. Available in 2, 
3 or 4-wire twisted or jacketed construction. 





For permanent grounding protection at lowest annual cost, 
insist on Copperweld—the only ground rod with a thick 
copper covering inseparably Molten Welded to a strong 
steel core. It provides stiffness for easy driving and rust re- 
sistance for long life. Copper-to-copper contacts throughout 
assure low resistance. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











AST YEAR my partner, Frank De- 
nier, spoke to you at this conven- 
tion on much the same subject as 

the one assigned to me. I know, there- 
fore, that you are informed of many of 
the arguments for and against the rec- 
ognition of depreciation ad- 
justed for the change in level 
since the date of construction. 


charges 
price 


I am not here to persuade you to do 
anything about the subject in your 
financial statements. If you don’t mind, 
I’ll try to explain what this subject is 
all about and what the results will be 
if nothing is done, insofar as utilities 
are concerned. 

First, you might ask why I and my 
associates, comprising Arthur Ander- 
sen & Co., should be concerned about 
the subject? The answer is because our 
is determining and verifying that 
the truth is being told to stockholders, 
managements, and regulatory authori- 
ties by published financial statements. 
Our firm is not the only one working 
to this purpose. Every accounting firm 
I know would the 
objective. 


job 


subscribe to same 
You might ask, “If that is so, just 
why is your firm so determined on the 
subject?” My answer to that is that I 
don’t believe we are any deter- 
mined on the subject than certain other 
firms that understand the subject. The 
members of many other firms either 
hold a divided opinion on the subject, 
or feel that the present practice is con- 
curred in by such great authorities 
that have no responsibility for 
pointing up the error inherent in it. 


more 


they 


From a practical viewpoint they may 
be right, and I’ll explain this later. 
First let me make sure you and I un- 
derstand what I am talking about. It 
is simple. It is that depreciation com- 
puted on original cost dollars for all 
property built prior to 1950 is incorrect 
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Effect of Price Level 


On Depreciation 


By LEONARD SPACEKR * 


(Accounting Conference Address) 


because of the subsequent rise in price 
level. Correcting depreciation on old 
property for the change in price level 
subsequent to construction would give 
the same result as computing deprecia- 
tion on original cost if the price level 
were reasonably stable. 


I do not care to be understood as 
saying that this is a theory or that we 
should change practices, or that 


regulation should recognize the change 


our 


in price levels. All we, as a firm, wish 
you and the authorities involved would 
do is recognize the effect of what you 
doing. If you, or anyone 
wishes to pursue any particular prac- 
tice, you have that right. 


are else, 


What is being done by providing de- 
like a 
mortgaging its plant to 
raise cash to pay dividends out of capi- 
tal surplus. 


preciation on original cost is 


corporation 


From an accounting point 
of view, and from the point of view of 
the law, you can actually do such a 
thing, in some cases, without objection. 
Our job is merely to make sure that 
financial statements tell what you are 
The such an 
action—paying dividends from capital 

fall on those who do it, not on the 
accountants. Therefore, do not misin- 
terpret my conviction as an attempt to 


doing. consequences of 


influence your judgment as to what 
you should do. Our only contention 
is that businessmen issuing financial 


statements should realize that, because 
of the inadequacy of present deprecia- 
tion provisions, the financial statements 
tell the truth about the 
what the reasons 
recognizing the inade- 
quacy of depreciation based on original 


cost? 


issued do not 
Now 


given for not 


business. are 


I’ll comment on the reasons given 


*Mr. Spacek is a partner of Arthur 
€~e:, Chicago, i. 


Andersen & 


by those who do not look with fay 
on adjusting depreciation. 

First, let’s take business leaders. 
For the most part, you do not find 
many business leaders who deal wit 


physical property and physical prod 
ucts who do not readily recognize that 
depreciation unadjusted for price level 
A food 
in his 


World 


leaders 


is meaningless and inadequate. 
illustration is Ernest T. Weir 
interview in U. S. News & 
Sept. 10, 1954. 
of unregulated companies 
mit they the 
depreciation surplus. So you 


Report, Some 
readily ad- 
make up deficiency i 
from 
don’t have much opposition from busi 
the point when it is 
properly explained to them. But they 
just throw up their hands at the com 
plications the ‘‘red tape men”—the ac 
countants—can think up, 
to do anything about it. 


leaders on 


ness 


and refuse 


The accountants — 
and private 
What 


both professional! 
responsible for the 
their ob 


are 


inaction. are some of 
jections? 
One of their first objections is that 


s adjusted for the 


if depreciation 


change in price level you will show 
Note that the com} 


is not—Do you have less earnings; the 


less earnings. aint 
point is made that you will show less 
It seems to me that this kind 
of argument shows that those who ust 
it just haven’t the courage to be truth- 


earnings. 


ful. The point isn’t whether less earn- 
ings will be shown, but whether the 
earnings now shown really exist. If 
they do not, there is no choice as l 


what should be shown by the financial 


statements. If any proper cost is omit 


ted from income, earnings wW be 
shown at a greater amount thai they 
actually are and the result is no «iffer 


ent in the case of depreciation. 
Now, among the utility men it } 
claimed that if this additional de rec! 
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ation is shown, you must increase your 
rates. Why? Because it is contended 
the companies couldn’t pay the divi- 
dends that are now being paid? The 
answer is that if the depreciation 
charge is a proper one, it should be 
recognized and income will be properly 
at a amount—but this 
doesn’t require rates to be increased if 
managements do not wish to raise them. 


shown lesser 


Why is it said that the rates must 
be increased? Because the low return 
and earnings could not be justified to 
the stockholders? That is very possibly 
true, but all this argument shows is 
that stockholders do not know the full 
truth, and they are not being told the 
truth. They conditions are 
different than they actually are. In the 
public accountants’ book, that is decep- 


believe 


tion if a material amount is involved. 


Let me go one step further in the 
case of regulated telephone and other 
utility companies. Some utilities are 
now receiving a return on a value rate 
base greater than cost, but they receive 
depreciation only on cost. 


property cost 


Assume the 
$100 and the company 
gets a rate base of $150, which at a 
cent return is $9.00. When the 
property is gone, the customers have 
given the stockholder $100 on which, 
at present price levels, the stockholder 
can get only $6.00. 


6 pel 


Stockholders and 
companies alike are fooling themselves 
if they think this differential in value 
and cost will indefinitely. 
What is going to happen to the stock- 
when that property is used up 
and retired? There is a compounding 
of the crime. 


continue 
holde? 


Not only are we giving 
him a misstatement of the correct de- 
preciation, but we are telling him that 
the income from his property is profit, 
even though $150 of plant is 
being sold by the company to the cus- 
tomers for $100, at a loss of $50 which 
is not being recognized. 


every 


While I am on this 
point out how 


point, let me 
another 
argument against adjusted depreciation 
is. The argument is that 
U. S. government 


self-serving 


as long as 
bondholders and 


utility bondholders don’t receive re- 
tu adjusted for price level, why 
should the common stock equity owner 
receive them. If that point has any 
appication at all, no company is justi- 
fied in having a rate base on which the 
return exceeds the return computed 
on ©riginal cost. Such argument, that 
unless bondholders receive an adjust- 


men for price level changes, the de- 
prec ation provision on all plant should 
not Se changed, applies with equal 
fore to a rate base that is adjusted 
upw -vd because of price level. 

A other most frequent “red herring” 
iS that depreciation adjusted for price 
leve! is for replacement of the present 
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Left to right: M. H. WATERMAN of Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. W. SAFFORD of Troy, O.; H. J. VROO- 
MAN of Marion, 0.; J. M. ROBERTS of Galatin, Mo.; J. F. VAN DE VUSSE of Bloomington, Iill., 
and T. S. GARY of Chicago. 


property. It is asked, should 


present 


“Why 
customers pay for replacing 
the plant which future customers will 
use?” I often wonder if people who ask 
this question are intellectually honest 
with themselves. Do they honestly 
think the use of “replacement 
in either a 


cost”’ 
rate base or depreciation 
determination is an estimate of cost 
of replacement at time in the 
future? I am sure they know better, 
unless they have given the matter no 
thought at all. 


some 


Do you remember the argu- 


many 
ments in rate hearing against replace- 
ment cost on the basis that the prop- 
replaced now? 


being 
most 


erty is not 


Certainly people who object to 


“replacement cost” as a measure of 


depreciation know that it is only a 


‘ 


practical measure of property 
lent” at 


‘equiva 
today’s prices. It is not an 
estimate of the cost of replacing the 
property, or even a representation that 
the property will be replaced. Yet 
time after time those opposed to de- 
preciation adjusted for price level say 
that this is replacement cost and that 
present customers should not pay fo) 
replacing the property for some future 


customers to use. 


If you wanted to buy a house, auto, 
land, or any other asset from one of 
these men who make such an argument, 
they would quickly drop their dishonest 
interpretation of “replacement” and 
run for an appraiser. Any honest in- 
quiry into the use of the term “replace- 
ment cost” would show that it means 
reproduction cost or original cost ad- 
justed for price level of the present 
such an 
amount is a fair measure of the present 
plant up currently. How- 
ever, to excursions by 


plant, and depreciation on 
being used 
avoid these 
opponents of adjusted depreciation, it 
is well to avoid the use of the term 
“replacement” in describing a present- 
day price level depreciation base. 

In the professional accounting field, 
it is readily admitted that original cost 
depreciation recognize the 
value of the plant consumed or estab- 


does not 


lish a fair base for selling the use of 
that plant. Also, the professional ac- 
countant accepts the premise that what- 
ever depreciation is recorded on the 
books is not controlling on the depreci- 
included in the price at 
which the company products are to be 


sold. In an unregulated field, this posi- 


ation to be 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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LIGHTER WEIGHT 

NO PAPER TO GET WET 

LOWER INSTALLATION COST 
LESS TROUBLE FROM LIGHTNING 


NO LEAD TO FAIL FROM ELECTROLYSIS 





New, better 
exchange cable 
completely insulated and 


sheathed in modern plastics! 


Telephone 


Now, with Superior Telephone Cable you can count 
on lower installation costs and less maintenance 
and a great reduction in the number of outages due 
to lightning. 


This newly developed Superior Cable is the result 
of the application of advanced engineering tech- 
niques to the most modern production methods. 


Superior Cable is factory-tested and is fully guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory in design, materials and 
workmanship. 


For long life and better service, use Superior Cable 
for all exchange area needs. 


For more information 
and prices, write, wire or phone 
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““INTERCEPTOR”’ 
FUSELESS PROTECTOR 





By taking advantage of the Simplicity, compactness and 
high protection characteristics of the new Cook Minigap. 
Cook engineers have developed a new fuseless subscriber 
protector for indoor or outdgor mounting. It is ideal for 
open wire pole or cross arm-inStallation ahead of the sub- 
scriber dropwire where protection is desirable for joint 
occupancy with power circuits; The new Interceptor also 
provides economical, simplified, easy to install protection 
with minimum maintenance, 





The Interceptor is designedito meet the Underwriter’s 
‘Standard for Protectors for’Communication Circuits." 
Consequently, both Minigap-<arresters will pass, simul- 
taneously, a current of 30 amperes for 15 minutes with- 
out destruction. 





501-150 For indoor mounting the-dnterceptor consists of a 
FOR OUTDOOR INSTALLATION moulded Bakelite base with-heavy everdur terminal and 
ground studs and two #41-350 Minigap arresters 

For outdoor mounting the‘{nterceptor is enclosed in an 
all metal, corrosion resistant. weatherproof housing with 
grommetted bracket. 

The new self cleaning sealed Minigaps, 441-350, are 
screw mounted in Bakelite with ground stud and bussed 
circuits insert moulded 

Minigaps are keyed to fit the individual protector air gap or 
voltage breakdown requirements so as to prevent incorrect 
installation with subsequent excessive maintenance costs 

Each arrester consists of two carbons with a thermo- 
plastic acetate dielectric providing an air gap, which in 
the event of heavy or prolonged discharges will allow 
contact between the discharge blocks 





501-165 
FOR INDOOR INSTALLATION 
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tion is a correct one. 
field it is false. 

The average professional accountant 
would readily agree that a proper basis 
for pricing the product sold is not 
depreciation on cost, but depreciation 
on cost adjusted to present price level. 
He would say that in the case of 
utilities, such adjustment should be 
made for that purpose. They also say, 
though, to the extent that depreciation 
on cost is not sufficient to maintain 
the integrity or the existence of the 
plant used up, the difference should 
be made up from retained earnings. 


In a regulated 


There are two objections to this 
view. The first is that if this is the 
premise—who knows and accepts _ it 
besides the professional accountant? 
Do stockholders realize that part of the 
income after depreciation is to be set 
aside to maintain their capital because 
of the change in price level? If so, 
how do they know how much income is, 
and if they don’t know, how much is 
involved and how can stockholders get 
it? If the stockholder cannot get this 
information to arrive at the truthful 
profit, what good are the 
financial statements to him? 

The deficiency in depreciation is 
entirely dependent upon the date at 
which the property was constructed. 
Again, this position that the deprecia- 
tion deficiency should be made up from 
retained earnings is a 


possible 


self-serving 
argument used by those who oppose 
determining what the value of plant 
used up really is. 

It is self-serving because it excuses 
the professional accountant. Yet, it 
gives false information to the stock- 
holder, who, even if he accepts the 
premise, cannot determine the amounts 
and, therefore, the correct profits or 
income. However, if the premise is 
right —that the accounting income 
statement is not intended to show 
what the true profit is—what possible 
purpose can the income account serve? 


* 


is 
f 





Left to right: H. A. HUBBARD of Gibsonia, Pa.; C. CHRISTENSEN of Evanston, Ill.; E. H. COLE 
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It could serve only one purpose and 
that is to lull the security owner into 
feeling that he is getting the facts 
and that his capital is intact. The 
accountant assumes that the stock- 
holder knows the limited use of the 
income statements. In this way the 
stockholders’ capital is constantly di- 
luted into 
gradually creeps in. 


extinction as_ inflation 

If inflation continues—and it seems 
destined to keep right on coming even 
under the Republicans the dilution 
of corporate capital is gradual and not 
wholesale. If the value of a _ plant 
remained static, the picture would be 
very clear. Or, if you had a devalua- 
tion of the dollar by the government, 
its effect would be clear. In Mexico, 
with the devaluation of 3314 
per cent, it is mighty clear that the 
present peso is not the same as the old 
one, and any owner of a business there 
knows that adjustments are required 
immediately. However, we get the 
same thing with deficit spending and 
gradual inflation in the United States. 

If you take $10,000 of utility com- 


recent 
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mon stock in 1940, on which you re 
ceived a $1,000 dividend which would 
buy any small car on the market, and 
then find that the same stock, worth 
about the $10,000 at 
cost, exclusive of retained earnings, 
pays about the same $1,000 dividend, 
which is less than one-half the price 
of the same small car, you get the full 
impact of the inflation; a proper re 
porting of 


same origina 


depreciation would have 
corrected this misrepresentation. 

Now it would be perfectly logical if 
you came to the conclusion from mj 
remarks that I had succeeded in indict 
ing myself for every accountant’s ce} 
tificate our firm has issued. And, up 
to this point, you would be perfectly 
justified in that conclusion, in my) 
opinion, for we say in our certificate 
that the income account “fairly pre 
sents the results of operation.” 

However, this is not the whole story 
on our endeavors to get a recognition 
of this problem. We in our firm have 
been urged by educators and business 
men to qualify the financial statements 
we certify as not fairly presenting the 
results of operation, and thus invoke 
official argument on the point. That 
would be the proper course to follow 
if the income statements were mislead 
ing because of some action or non 
action by one particular company. But 
no one company is permitted by the 


rules and regulation, which are not 
under their control, to recognize the 
effect of these facts which are so clea! 
to most of us. 

If these facts, which are so clea! 
to us, cannot win acceptance by officia! 
professional and governmental bodies 
that should act upon them, no on 
company or its stockholders « be 


arbitrarily saddled with the | rden 
attached to the first one to move towaré 
correct statements. They, too, al 
bound to take a position reas ably 
(Please turn to page 101) 
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Report of USITA 


Commercial Committee 


By K. L. LAWSON * 
Chairman 


T HAS BEEN the intent of the Com- 
mercial Committee this year to carry 
on the activities which were initi- 

ated during 1953 and to perform sev- 
eral other functions that fell within 
the scope of commercial responsibility. 

At a recent meeting of the committee 

in Chicago, a number of commercial 
here 
set forth the progress made in matters 
together with 
recommendations for future guidance. 


subjects were discussed and we 


previously undertaken 


(1) State Legislation Making It a 
Misdemeanor for Failure to Give Up 
a Party Line in an Emergency. During 
1953 this committee undertook to con- 
tact the various state associations to 
acquaint them with this legislation and 
to urge its serious consideration and 
introduction in the state legislatures. 

A report of the committee members 
indicates that some encouraging results 
have been obtained. A number of state 
associations are actively sponsoring the 
movement and it is expected that con- 
siderable benefit will be realized not 
alone in those states that pass the leg- 
islation, but elsewhere in the form of 
publicity, which is equally as valuable. 

(2) Credit Cards. During the past 
year there has developed a very keen 
interest in the use of toll credit cards 
by Independent companies. Your com- 
mittee studied several different varia- 
tions of the Bell System card which 
maintained the identity of the sponsor- 
ing company and also incorporated the 
standard numbering scheme. Through 
the splendid cooperation of the Bell 
System, any Independent company may 
be assigned a block of numbers for use 
on cards of their own design or a com- 
bination incorporating both the Inde- 
Ppenvent and Bell System company 
nanies. 

ine use of these cards is one of the 
mos. potent toll stimulation activities 
anc should be exploited to the utmost 
wit) selected customers. With the 


ta} i expansion of outdoor telephone 
boo! hs, the toll credit card is welcomed 
by tn highway traveler. 

Outdoor Paystations. At least 


one utdoor paystation in every ex- 
cha:.ce—that is the goal of some com- 
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panies today. And at the present rate 
of growth, the outdoor telephone booth 
will soon become as commonplace as 
the corner drug store. As evidenced 
by the volume of usage by the public, 
this convenience service has won great 
popularity. 

Your committee urges the association 
to utilize every measure to stimulate 
Independent companies throughout the 
nation to reap the revenue benefits of 
the outdoor paystation. 

(4) Toll Sales Promotion. With the 
accent on sales being heard on every 
hand, your committee believes that it 
should assume an active role in assist- 
ing Independents everywhere in the use 
of positive and proved methods of stim- 
ulating greater use of long distance. 
These include material for use in toll 
interviews, give away pieces such as 
personal long distance directories and 
advertising. A great variety of mate- 
rial is available and can easily be dis- 
tributed. 

(5) Model Tariff. Your committee 
has assembled several copies of a model 
general exchange tariff for the use of 
small companies. Such a tariff can 

*Mr. Lawson is general commercial superintend 


ent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co 





usually be filed with the state regula- 
tory body with the assistance of the 
state telephone association. 

One station association recently com- 
piled such a model tariff and has been 
very successful in persuading member 
companies to permit its filing. The 
filing procedure is very simple and is 
well worth ‘the small effort in the 
amount of protection it gives. 

The national association through this 
committee can act as a clearing house 
in making information available to 
state associations interested in promot- 
ing this worthwhile project. 


The Commercial Committee is very 
deeply concerned that no measure be 
left undone to stimulate Independents 
everywhere, regardless of size, to pro- 
mote maximum use of telephone serv- 
ice and all the supplemental features 
that enhance and popularize it. With 
the passing months and years, our In- 
dependent industry is steadily improv- 
ing its place in the over-all field of 
communications and with this vastly 
improved reputation greater 
responsibilities. 


goes 


Left to right: LARRY MINER of Lorain, O.; J. G. HARDY of Springfield, Ill.; J. C. HAGEMAN of 
Lorain, O., and E. G. BELLAMY of Knoxville, la. 
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Low cost subscriber carrier and multi-channel 
microwave equipment designed specifically 
for telephone company use. 


Note these outstanding features: 


: Low initial cost (under $750.00 per carrier channel). 
“High performance. 

Designed for long, trouble-free life. 
| "Simplified maintenance. 

Drastic saving over wire line construction. 


| Available in bridged, full selective ringing and E&M 


lling models. 


¢arrier channels below 100 ke available for imme- 
delivery. 


“Compact size. 


e All necessary accessories, such as indoor cabinets, out- 
i cabinets, antennas, bridging filters, ys | 
power supplies, gas lightning protectors, avai 


ion—engineered to your system. 


Typical Terminal Arrangement showings/one 


Type 14 Microwave one and 
three Type 16A carrier ; S 


BUDELMAN RADIO CORPORATION 


375 FAIRFIELD AVENUE ° STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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PWC Types 144 and 150 OTC and Type 166 BTC Telephone 
Cables feature low loss polyethylene insulation. Over the 
cable core Type 166 BTC has a polyethylene inner sheath and 
Types 144 and 150 OTC have a non-contaminating vinyl core 
binder. 


Copper shielding tape in Types 150 OTC and 166 BTC and 
aluminum tape for Type 144 OTC provide 100% core coverage. 
Both copper and aluminum shielded cables meet REA conductivity 
requirements. The PWC impervious vinyl sheath provides maximum 
protection and long life in all kinds of weather. 


PWC Type 122 ITC Telephone Cables are polyvinyl chloride insu- 
lated and jacketed. The color-code is the thermoplastic standard Western 
Electric. 















For Aerial and Duct Use For Direct Earth Burial, Duct and Aerial Use 


ay Approx. OD eyivy “. -% Approx. OD eM 
AWG No. 24 Copper AWG No. 24 Copper 
6 387" 75. 6 456" 92. 
VI 470" 108. V1 557" 141. 
16 493" 128. 16 613" 176. 

2! 599" 177. 21 657" 207. 

26 654" 213. 26 70" 242. 

51 824" 378. 5! 926" 412. 

76 1.040" 540. 76 1.330" 590. 

101 1.170" 670. 101 1.550" 750 

AWG No. 22 Copper AWG No. 22 Copper 
6 402" 86. 6 458" 104. 
i 488" 128. VI 575" 167. 
16 576" 183. 16 .633" 206. 

21 622" 221. 2\ 679" 272. 

26 681" 263. 26 737" 291. 

51 .984" 490. 5| 1.063" 564. 

76 1.120" 653. 76 1.400" 760. 

101 1.280" 889. 101 1.560" 1200. 

AWG No. I9 Copper AWG No. 19 Copper 
6 451" 121. 6 508" 141. 
i 565" 203. VI 642" 231. 
16 .628" 252. 16 .685" 273. 

21 710" 332. 21 765" 402. 

26 .788" 388. 26 834" 471. 

51 1.124" 730. 5! 1.212' 828. 

76 1.310" 1018. 76 1.540" 1120. 

10! 1.490" 1264. 101 1.690" 1400. 
Drop Cable—PWC Type 170 SSD 6 pair Drop Cable is self-supporting and features No. 20 AWG 
hi-strength Copperweld conductors, full color-code and the impervious PWC vinyl sheath. 

— 4 PR. 6 PR. it PR. 12 PR 16 PR. 21 PR. 26 PR. 31 PR. 51 PR 76 PR. 
pprox. Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx Approx. Approx. 
Copper oD #/Fh. OD #/H. OD #/R. OD #/H. OD H/F. OD H/F. OD #/Ft OD #/F#. OD #/F OD #/F. 
#22 260 .04 .305 .06 .382 .10 .394 .11 .434 .15 486 .17 538 .22 .617 .26 .730 .44 .865 .54 
#24 238 .03 .280 .04 .350 .06 .360 .07 .395 .10 .445 .12 .490 .15 540 .17  .670 .30 .790 .48 


PwC Type 144 OTC and two and three conductor A.W.G. #22 Inside Telephone Cable listed by REA as 
Write for PWC Telephone Cable Catalog. 


“suitable for use in REA financed telephone systems." 
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T IS A REAL pleasure to be here 

to discuss advertising with you 

representatives of the commercial 
side of this telephone business. 

I have always made a point of get- 
ting to know well the people I work for. 
But you will agree, I’m sure, that it’s 
quite a challenge when you start to 
work, as we have this year, for an 
association of 5,000 companies employ- 
ing nearly 100,000 people. 

Without 
friendly 


involved in the 
“which is 
the heart of the telephone business— 
Plant, Traffic or Commercial,” I will 
say that I believe you commercial 
people to be the best qualified of all 
to weigh a talk on the value of adver- 
tising. 


becoming 


controversy over 


The reason is this: You have one 
eye on the cash register and the 
other on the public. Advertising brings 
the two together. Certainly without the 
public, you would have no need for the 
cash register. Without the cash regis- 
ter, you couldn’t buy the advertising. 
And there’s where my story begins. 

Last year, nearly 8 billion dollars 
were spent on advertising in the United 
States. The people who spent that 
money didn’t do so merely to see their 
company’s name in print or on tele- 
vision. They spent it to stay in business. 

The 300 companies of the USITA 
who contributed $212,500 to your na- 
tional advertising program did so for 
the same reason—to stay in business. 
I’m going to try to explain why. 

Just a few weeks ago, an old friend 
of mine with AT&T who knew of my 
connection with the Independent tele- 
phone industry, placed in my hands a 
copy of the testimony of Douglas Tell- 
wright, then vice president in charge 
of public relations of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., made before 
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Power of Advertising 


By JAMES M. MATHES* 


(Commercial Conference Address) 


the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission in December, 1953. 

At one point, Mr. Tellwright makes 
a statement which I would like to read 
to you here. 

The commission was hearing a rate 
The subject of Mr. Tellwright’s 
testimony was the extent of benefits 
derived from Pacific Tel and Tel’s 3 
million dollar advertising program. 


case, 


I quote: 


“The time has long since passed 
when a business as big and important 
as Pacific Telephone company could 
take the position that how it ran its 
affairs was none of the public’s busi- 
ness. 

“Today, business throughout the na- 
tion is freely telling the public about 
its policies, its aims and its accom- 
plishments. That is just what we are 
doing through our informative adver- 
tising program. 

“We are one of the largest and most 
vital enterprises serving the Pacific 
West. The public-at-large, as well as 
our three to four million subscribers, 
have a very real and very prope} 
interest in the company’s welfare, in 
its ability to meet the demands made 
upon it, its prospects for continuing 
to provide dependable and constantly 
improving telephone service in the 
future. 

“We feel the public has a right to 
know how the company that serves 
them is meeting its responsibilities in 
providing telephone service. 

“Furthermore, by telling the public 
about the Pacific Telephone company 
and the kind of company it is and the 
kind of people who work for it, we 
build public confidence in the company 
and its ability to do a good job of 
providing telephone service.” 


That statement, in behalf of the 
Pacific Bell company, could just as well 
be made—almost word for word—in 
behalf of the Independent industry. 


*Mr. Mathes is president of J. M. Mathes, Inc 


of New York City, advertising agency handling the 
USITA’s national advertising program. 


You know, you’ve got to give th 
devil his due, and I think Mr. Tell 
wright’s remarks make very good sens« 
In fact, I would go so far as to say 
that the 15 to 20 million dollars spent 
annually for advertising by the Bell 
people is one of the best reasons for 


our own advertising program. 

The Independents of this nation 
twice as strong and twice as big as 
they were on this day in 1944—ca 


no longer risk the consequences of 


national obscurity. They can no longe! 
afford to be a “Ghost Industry.” 

Up until our infant program took 
its first few steps last May, Bell had 
reigned almost unchallenged as_ the 
“nation’s telephone company” for as 
long as most of us can rememb« 
General Telephone’s advertising pro 
gram being the major exception. Inde 
pendents were unhonored and unsung 
and if they had passed from the na 
tional scene as recently as last year, 
they would have gone unwept by th 
majority of the American people. 

It would have been a grave mistake 
had your industry continued to ignor‘ 
the growing pressure of this obscurity. 

You recognized the danger, however, 
and your association swung into action. 


On May 10, while your Colorado 
Spring Conference was in session, the 
first national advertisement for the 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association appeared in Time magazine 


‘ 


Since that date, 33 pages of nationa 
and trade magazine advertising have 
been published in behalf of the | SITA 
and our 5,100 Independent telephon 
companies. 

By next. March, the end of the first 


year, a total of 55 pages of advertising 
will have appeared before an audien 
averaging 5 million people per onth. 


Add to this the valuable “ext 
coverage afforded by continuous 10¢a! 


TELEPHONY 














tie-in advertising. Through the Tele- 


phone Advertising Institute of Chicago, 
we offer newspaper mats and printed 
bill enclosures of national advertise- 
ments for sale to operating companies 
In the first five months of this 
approximately 28,000 inches 
advertising and 
have 


at cost. 
service, 
yf tie-in 
28.000 bill 

You 


hecause 


newspaper 


enclosures been sold. 


began to advertise nationally 


your 


nde d it. 


industry’s growth de- 


Your broad purpose Is to solve prob- 


ems you now face—and to soften up 
rouble spots you must face in the 
furcure. 

This statement can be divided into 


10 specific and concise objectives. They 


appear in your official convention pro- 
gram, and they are worthy of mention 
nere, 

Our national adve rlising program is 


these 


1 
wienever a 


ammering away at objectives 
around the clock man ov 
a woman picks up any of the five maga- 
zines we have employed—glances at the 
cores of newspapers in which our local 
tie-in adve rtisements appear or pauses 
o read the printed folder enclosed with 
h ills 


housands oT each 


nonth. 


telephone 


(1) Through our national advertis- 
ng efforts, literally millions of Ameri- 
cans are learning for the first time of 
and growing industry of 5,100 
Independent telephone companies—op- 
erating companies, manufacturers, sup- 
directory publishers and so on. 


a Vast 


pliers, 


(2) We are acquainting the Ameri- 
an people with the extent of this in- 
lustry in terms of telephones in serv- 
ce, plant investment, communities 
served, rate of growth, and other sig- 
nificant facts. In other words, we too 
are “the telephone company” to a lot 
of people in a lot of American cities 
and towns—and on a lot of American 
farms. 

(3) We are pointing out major In- 
lependent accomplishments of the past 

as well as plans for the future. 

(4) We are surprising many with 
our temerity. We are bold enough to 
suggest that Independents led the way 
in development of the dial telephone; 
that we pioneered city-to-city long dis- 
tance dialing; that we produced the 
first handset telephone; and that we 
are responsible for the convenience of 


selective ringing on party lines. We 
make these “‘startling” claims—and we 
are ready to prove them. 

( We are presenting the American 
pub with a living testimonial to the 


achi-vement possible under our system 
{ Ivee enterprise in a free economy. 

(©) As we gain national identity and 
ecocnition, we gain public support 
agaist unjustified federal, state and 
mun cipal encroachments on our func- 
101 is soundly managed, privately 
ina ed public utilities. 


~ 3y refuting the unfair label of 
‘Sec id-class” telephone companies— 
4 St ema born of ignorance and ob- 
scur y—we give our own people a 
sens’ of belonging and respect. And 


pay add that I consider this “indus- 
‘ty-} -estige’’ factor of equally great 
mpc tance in dealing with city coun- 
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cils and state commissions. Further- 
more, we assure ourselves of a con- 
tinuing supply of well-qualified, high- 
grade personnel—the real force behind 
a moving industry. 

(8) We are, chiefly by implication, 
appealing to the public in general and 
our subscribers in particular for 
greater appreciation and understand- 
ing of the revenue needs of companies 
like ours. 

(9) To illustrate my ninth point, | 
would like to read a few paragraphs 
from a letter received by your execu- 


tive vice president, Clyde Bailey, at 
association headquarters in Washing- 
ton: 


“Gentlemen: 

“As a reader of Country Gentlemen 
I was pleased to see in the Septembe1 
issue your interesting advertisement 
with reference to the 5,100 Independ- 
ent telephone companies in this coun- 
try. 

“Because I have always been an 
admirer of the Independent, I have in- 





Country Gentleman, soon to change 
its name to Better Farming, has a cir- 
culation of 2,550,000. 

U.S. News & World Report—700,000. 
(And by the way, this is the fastest- 
growing news magazine in the country) 

TELEPHONY and Telephone Engineer 
& Management add another 18,000 im- 
portant readers, mostly within the 
industry. 


When we 
these five magazines by what we pay 


divide the circulation of 
for a single advertisement in each one, 
we find that for 10 cents 
telephone call 


the cost of a 
we can reach 31 people. 


Reach them with all the impact and 


influence of a page advertisement in 
three national and two trade magazines. 
These are special people, too. These 


particular magazines were chosen to 
carry our advertising because they go 
to the people we want most to read our 


story 





Left to right: H. F. LELLO of Chicago; G. L. BEST of New York City; F. W. HAUPT of Rochester, 


N. Y.; F. E. NORRIS of New York City, and R. H. BURFEIND of Chicago. 


vested money in a few of these tele- 
phone companies. I would like to invest 
still a greater share in other Independ- 
ent Telephone Companies in the United 
States. 

“Very truly yours, C. A. 
New York City.” 

Here is an excellent example of how 
your national advertising program an- 
imates new sources of expansion capi- 
tal—be it the small investor, small 
town banker, or Wall Street giant. 

(10) Finally, we are emphasizing 
again and again the fact that Inde- 
pendent telephone companies form an 
indispensable part of the national tele- 
phone network—and that without them, 
nationwide telephone service could not 
exist as we know it today. Even the 
Bell now gives us credit for that. 


Reaud, 


the “Ten 
of our advertising 


Those are our objectives 
Commandments” 
And not only is national ad- 
effective 


program. 


vertising the most way to 


attain those objectives, it is the most 


economical as well. 


Take our five publications, for ex- 
ample. 
Time, the leading news magazine, 


has a circulation of 1,800,000. 


The businessman 

His wife 

The banke 

The editor 

The educator 

The student 

The city councilman 

The state commissione? 

The Senatoi 

The farmer 

The rancher 

Your neighbor 

And last, but by no 
you yourself. 


means least 


These magazines are distributed na 
but they’re 
every village, town and city in the land 


tionally read locally. In 


read by the leaders of public opinion. 
You seen the advertisements. 
You first May 
sidered by many responsible people in 
profession to be the 


have 


saw the one last con- 
the advertising 
most dramatic and arresting advertise- 
ment eve} 


published in the telephone 


industry. Two and two-thirds pages in 
Time, and the same amount of space 
in U.S. News & World Report and our 


fine industry magazines. 


(Please turn to page 109) 
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FEW WEEKS ago in Denver, 

President Eisenhower, in plain 

sight of several million TV 
viewers, waved a wand over a small 
electronic instrument. The wand con- 
tained a minute amount of radio-active 
material which activated the electronic 
gadget, causing a hand to sweep across 
the face of a meter and an electrical 
impulse to be generated. 

Some 1,500 miles away, outside Pitts- 
burgh, on a construction site of the 
Duquesne Light & Power Co., an earth- 
moving machine, responding to the 
electrical impulse in Denver and un- 
touched by human hands, started up, 
moved forward and scooped up the first 
load of dirt to be removed in the con- 
struction of a new power plant. That 
plant, when completed, will utilize 
atomic fission as a source of heat for 
the generation of electricity. 

Technological frontiers like this one 
are commonplace today. In your own 
industry, the development and _ utiliza- 
tion of the transistor opens the way to 


new marvels of communication. Your 
engineers see the day, not too far 


ahead, when every individual may be 
his own station, to be rung up at any 
hour of the day or night wherever he 
may be. Some of us who now find the 
telephone a mixed blessing are not look- 
ing forward with that 
time. 

As President 
magic wand in 


enthusiasm to 


Eisenhower waved his 

Denver, the violent 
strike at the Detroit plant of the 
Square D Co. was entering its 84th 
day. More weeks of strife were to fol- 
low. Across the country business ex- 
ecutives were worrying about the prob- 
lem of how to get their costs down so 
they could show a profit in the fiscal 
periods ahead. A good share of their 
expense was going for high wages and 
generous benefits for their employes, 
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New Frontiers 


In Human Relations 


By ROBERT E. SCHWAB* 


(Commercial Conference Address) 


yet the problem of getting a fair day’s 
work went unsolved. 

In many plants, misunderstandings 
found their way to costly and time- 
consuming complaints and grievances. 
Conflicts between individuals and de- 
partments limited the organizations’ 
effectiveness, and everywhere both su- 
pervisors and employes were giving 
less than full support to changes needed 
to keep up with technological progress 
or to increase the efficiency of the op- 
eration. A few business leaders were 
puzzling over evidence of low morale 
or poor attitudes among their employes 
and wondering what to do about it. 


Unfortunately, there was no magic 
wand to be waved which would resolve 
all these human problems. The fine 
electronic facilities developed by your 
industry which makes it easy for us to 
talk to one another do not assure there 
will be understanding and cooperation. 
Yet the solution to human relations 
problems is as vital, if not more so, to 
the future of industry and the country, 
as are the technological advances which 
we seem to make with the greatest of 
ease. 

What then is industry’s stake in ad- 
vancing the art of human relations? 
Where are the frontiers? What im- 
plications do they have for our com- 
panies and ourselves? These are some 
of the questions I would like to sug- 
gest answers to. 

First of all, why should industry 
become increasingly concerned with the 
problems of human relations? Have we 
not already contributed more than our 
share to the progress and well-being 
of our employes? Has not private en- 
terprise made possible by far the high- 
est standard of living enjoyed by any 
country in the world? 


*Mr. Schwab is assistant manager of employe re- 
lations, Detroit Edison Co. 


Our first concern has always been, 
and must continue to be, to operate at 
a profit if we are to continue to pro 
vide these benefits. And right now, 
more than ever before, that means we 
have to produce a better product o1 
give better service at a lower cost 
We must be efficient and we must take 
advantage of all the technological ad 
vances if we are to stay in business. 

Obviously then, our first concern with 
human relations must be for what it 
can contribute to a more effective or 
ganization and to getting a better job 
done. Too often, good human relations 
is looked on as something to concer 
ourselves with after the work is done— 
if there is time. It has not generally 
been perceived as a necessary way of 
operating to assure good results. Yet, 
some of the most critical problems fac- 
ing our companies today are greatly 
complicated by the human problems in 
volved. 

Reduction of costs requires the un 
derstanding and support of the entire 
organization if substantial savings are 
to be made, yet too often understand 
ing and support are not forthcoming 
Faced with an era of rapid techno 
logical changes, we need flexible 0! 
ganizations and manpower, so that we 
can take advantage of improved meth 
ods available. However, change often 
appears as a threat to those involved, 
so they resist rather than support thé 
needed improvements. Management 
must understand and solve these human 
problems if we are to make the maxi- 
mum progress. 

Another reason for managem¢ 
be more concerned with its human re 
lations problems is the ever-increasing 
evidence that effective teamwork in in 
dustry is best achieved through tie un- 
derstanding and sincere belief the 
use of sound principles of workin: with 
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you get 


the most 


for your money 


when you buy... 
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METAL BOOTHS 


SHERRON METALLIC CORPORATION 


1201 FLUSHING AVENUE, BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
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LOW INITIAL COST 


Ford uses a slogan we'd like to borrow 
for a moment. “You can pay more, but 
you can't buy better.” This statement 
fits the Sherron steel booth like a glove. 
When you buy a Sherron booth, you 
get the best there is in booth materials, 
engineered construction plus exclusive 
features that make for the utmost in 
serviceability. AND... you pay less for it 
than for any other metal booth. Made 
of zinc-coated steel, the Sherron booth 
won't rot, won't hoard termites. It is 
fireproof and virtually tamper-proof. 


BRIGHT COLOR 


Color compels favorable attention as 
nothing else can. It is universally 
recognized today that folks are more 
certain to be attracted to a colorful de- 
vice than to one that is dull and life- 
less. In recent years this awareness of 
the vitality and compulsion of color has 
been expressed in many ways. In home 
decor. In industrial designing. In product 
packaging. And because color attracts, 
Sherron steel telephone booths are de- 
signed to stand out colorfully... with 
bright interior illumination as an 
added, eye-pleasing incentive to pay- 
station patronage. 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


The Sherron booth won't wear out. Its 
beauty won't wear off. Its rigid con- 
struction will withstand the ravages of 
the elements and misuse. Damage of a 
violent nature can be repaired readily 
and the booth restored to its original 
condition—good as new... at a nomi- 
nal cost.On all counts, the Sherron steel 
booth is the one metal booth you can 
always count on to give you the most 
for your money —at the least cost, 
initially and indefinitely. Write for 
service manual. 











Left to right: E. L. LOVE of Hamden, Conn.; WALTER DAKIN of Madison, Wis.; MAYME WORKMAN 
of Springfield, Ill.; F. S. BARNES of Rock Hill, S. C., and E. J. HORELIK JR. of New Haven, Conn. 


people. Systematic study of attitudes 
and their relation to motivation is in 
its infancy compared to research in the 
physical sciences. None the less, enough 
evidence is in to convince any serious- 
minded businessman that the potential 
for increased efficiency in this area can 
no more be ignored than the gains 
which can be made by better machines 
or methods. 

Finally, management’s concern for 
good human relations must extend itself 
to a concern for the system which sup- 
ports private enterprise. Certainly the 
satisfaction of human needs is the only 
enduring foundation for any social in- 
stitution, whether it be a business, a 
church or a nation. Not only must our 
businesses produce a desired product 
or service, but we must also meet the 
needs of our employes for a sense of 
personal satisfaction and worth in their 
work. Unless management can meet 
this need of its people for psychological 
as well as economic satisfaction, we 
cannot expect to merit their continued 
loyalty and support, nor their best 
efforts for the job at hand. 

So much for the reasons why we 
must concern ourselves with human re- 
lations. Now where are the frontiers? 
They are not so easy to find nor are 
they so spectacular as the technological 
frontiers. Little systematic scientific 
research was done in this area until 
after the war. Even now, the money 
and manpower devoted to finding out 
more about the principles and practices 
of leadership responsible for high pro- 
ductivity and job satisfaction are ri- 
diculously small compared to that be- 
ing devoted to product development, 
market analysis, methods improvement 
and research in the physical sciences. 

One of the more significant develop- 
ments of recent years is a change of 
attitude on the part of a few business 
leaders toward their personal responsi- 
bility for good human relations in 
their companies. They recognize that 
the success of the business depends pri- 
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marily on their ability to develop effec- 
tive managers, who can in turn inspire 
teamwork and motivate employes to 
direct their best efforts toward giving 
good service or producing a good prod- 
uct. These leaders realize that build- 
ing men and teamwork is their major 
responsibility and one which cannot be 
delegated to the personnel department. 

Perhaps the most important findings 
of human relations research are those 
which throw light on the importance of 
line leadership. Of all the organiza- 
tional factors which have been exam- 
ined, the nature of supervision would 
appear to have by far the greatest 
effect on the productivity and morale of 
a work group. 

What are some of the characteristics 
of effective leadership? First of all, 
the good supervisor is as much con- 
cerned about the employe, his welfare 
and progress, and about his ideas and 
point of view as he is about the work 
itself. He shows this interest and con- 
cern in the way he spends his time, 
and in the manner in which he works 
with his people. He considers each in- 
dividual who reports to him an impor- 
tant member of the team, whose con- 
cerns about the job and the company, 
and whose ideas and opinions merit 
fair consideration and prompt action. 

Among other characteristics of the 
effective supervisor, we find that he: 


Goes to bat for his employes. 
Shows an interest in how they gei 
along. 


Lets his employes know what hs 
thinks of their work. 

Uses general, rather than close su 
pervision. 

Keeps his men informed on what i 
happening in the company. 


His employes are likely to say thes: 
things about him: 


I feel free to discuss important things 
about the job with my supervisor and 
it usually does some good. 

My supervisor likes to get my ideas 
and tries to do something about them 

My supervisor frequently has meet 
ings where we can talk things over. 

Group discussions with our supe) 
visor help. 


This interest in the employe’s ideas 
and sharing of job problems with hin 
is almost always present in high pro 
ductivity, high morale groups. The 
general principle involved is that of 
participation. One of the most impo! 
tant factors influencing an employe’s 
attitude and action appears to be how 
much opportunity he is given to pat 
ticipate in thinking about activities 
and policies which affect his relatior 
ship with the company. The extent 
which participation is practiced wit! 
a work group has been found in a nun 
ber of studies to be significantly related 
to morale, productivity, attitudes, ab 
sence rates, and cost concern. 

Participation is not a new idea. It 
is practiced in different ways and to 
varying degrees in most organizations. 
Once the real significance of this prin 
ciple is recognized, however, progressive 
management will find more and more 
ways to apply it for the development of 
better teamwork and more positive mo 
tivation. As an example of some of the 
ways in which it might be used, allow 
me to mention a few applications which 
have been made in my own company: 


(1) The solution of job problems 
all levels of supervision have been 
trained in methods of sharing job prob- 
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iems and encouraged to do so whenever 
it is appropriate. Many examples of 
better solutions or more effective re- 
sults have been reported. 

(2) Policy development — many of 
our present personnel policies were de- 
veloped through discussions with su- 
pervisors. Their ideas and suggestions 
were incorporated. The result has been 
better understanding and administra- 
tion. 

(3) Benefit plans—thorough review 
of experience and discussion of prob- 
lems involved in both our pension and 
hospitalization plans with supervisors, 
employes and union representatives re- 
sulted in their revision and greatly im- 
proved satisfaction with them on the 
part of employes. 

(4) Policy administration—more ef- 
fective administration of policies and 
greater support for objectives is gained 
through sharing administrative prob- 
lems with all supervisors. For example, 
a long-term trend toward increased 
absence was reversed when the facts 
and implications were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

(5) Company objectives — many de- 
partments share annually with their su- 
pervisors the determination of short- 
and long-term objectives for their ac- 
tivity. 

(6) Methods improvements — super- 
visors and employes are being trained 
in the principles of work simplification, 
which encourage and make possible the 
active participation of all supervisors 
and employes in improving operations 
or service and reducing costs. 

(7) Improved communication—to as- 
sure full opportunity for two-way com- 
munication, meetings were held with all 
supervisors to hear and discuss their 
questions and problems. Some policy 
changes resulted. Similar meetings are 
being held for non-supervisory employes 
in some departments, while others are 
requiring periodic open discussion ses- 
with employes as a continuing 
responsibility of supervisors. 


sions 


Recognizing the importance of leader- 
ship in building an effective organiza- 
tio, many companies have turned to 
human relations training programs for 
thei The best of 
these programs acquaint all levels of 
line management with basic principles 
of human behavior. 


management people. 


They examine the 
with 
morale and motivation. They emphasize 
the importance and methods of working 


psychological factors associated 
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with employes in well as 
understanding them as individuals. 
Central theme of human relations 
training must be a thorough considera- 
tion of the characteristics of successful 
leadership. An autocratic manager, no 
matter how well qualified personally he 
may be, is able to develop a 
strongly motivated, highly efficient or- 
ganization. His decisions frequently do 
take into the attitudes, 
ideas, and aspirations of those he su- 
with the that misun- 
derstanding, conflict antagonism 


groups as 


seldom 


not account 
result 
and 
make teamwork and efficiency difficult, 
if not impossible. 


pervises, 


Based on objective evidence that it 
and satis- 
faction, supervisors are encouraged to 
work with 
will be affected by or 


brings better results more 


share problems those who 
who must act on 
decisions. A range of participative 
methods is available, depending on the 
nature of the problem, the attitude and 
skill of the supervisor and the expecta- 
tions of subordinates. 

Consultative supervision, as its name 
implies, emphasizes the need to consult 
with, to sincerely explore subordinates’ 
ideas and attitudes before a decision is 
made. 

Democratic supervision leans more to 
group decisions with the supervisor act 
ing as leader 
within 


and expert, defining the 


limits which 


can be 


decisions 


£ Ve *” 


es 
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G. BRADER and A. W. RAFFILL, all of 


made by the group, encouraging frank 
discussion, bringing the group to a 
meeting of the minds on the best so- 
lution and agreement on action. When 
this method is thoroughly understood 
and sincerely used, it brings remark- 
able results. 

cited of 
situations in which people under con- 
structive 


Countless examples can be 


leadership have set much 
standards of and 
conduct for themselves than they were 
willing to They 
have adjusted to adverse conditions and 


find 


higher production 


accept from others. 


changes which normally would 
them uncooperative and inflexible. 

Cne of the 
cently confirmed facts about human re- 
that a 


not 


rather obvious but re- 


lations training is training 


course alone will necessarily as- 
traditional 
kinds of training 


are more effective than others, but life- 


sure changes in ways of 


supervising. Some 
long attitudes and habits do not yield 
ways of 
Especially is this so when the required 


easily to new doing things. 
change is in ourselves. 

Top management genuinely concerned 
with the 
worker personal re- 


food employe relations at 


level must accept 
sponsibility for setting the example in 
their relationships with their own sub- 
ordinates. They must expect all Irvels 
of management to understand and prac- 
tice good principles of human relations 
and must hold them for 


good results in building teamwork and 


accountable 


morale in the same way that they are 
held accountable for product or service. 
Favorable employe attitudes should be 
considered as important to the success 
of the business as engineering a 
product. 


new 


Another development of recent years 
is the perfection of methods for meas- 


uring employe attitudes. Many com- 
panies have made _ objective meas- 
urements of the feelings of both 


supervisors and employes toward the 
company, its methods of operation, its 
policies and benefits, its wage 


(Please 


levels, 


turn to page 80) 
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OR A PERIOD of nearly 15 years, 
dating back to the beginning of 
World War II, there has _ been 

little or no emphasis placed on selling 
in the telephone industry. During all 
this time, the virtually unsolicited de- 
mands of the public for our services 
have given us more than enough to do, 
and the full time and attention of 
telephone managements everywhere 
have been devoted to raising capital, 
expanding and modernizing plant, and 
seeking higher rates. 

But, now, it appears that the lush 
days are just about over. Held orders 
and even requests for upgraded service 
are rapidly becoming things of the 
past. And with our higher per-station 
investment resulting out of the growth 
and expansion which we have accom- 
plished during the high cost post-war 
years, it is more important now than 
ever that telephone companies seek 
extra sources of revenue to bolster that 
received from ordinary station rentals. 

So, if we are going to continue to 
grow and develop and to realize a 
satisfactory rate of return on our in- 
vested capital, it is necessary that more 
and more emphasis must now be placed 
on selling our services. We are return- 
ing to a buyer’s market, and we must 
compete with other business and indus- 
try for our customers’ dollars. 

The subject which has been assigned 
to me is one that has been very thor- 
oughly and capably handled by others 
in recent months. Ken Lawson, Don 
Power and others have presented very 
interesting and enlightening papers on 
selling at other telephone conventions 
earlier this year. There have also been 
numerous editorials and articles in the 
trade magazines on the subject of sell- 
ing. So, it follows necessarily that 
much of what I will say here will 
merely be a repetition of what you 
have already heard. But the problem is 
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The Emphasis Shifts 


To Selling 


By LESLIE 1. WARNER* 


(Commercial Conference Address) 


so important and so few people in the 
telephone industry have ever had actual 
experience with selling, we must seize 
upon every opportunity to keep remind- 
ing everyone, including ourselves, that 
the emphasis in our industry has now 
shifted to selling. 


I have complete confidence in the 
ability of the telephone industry to do 
a bang-up 
becomes 


selling job once everyone 
of the need for 
The only serious danger we 
face is that we may be too complacent 
or too inexperienced in selling to know 
how to go about it, and it is going 
to be up to you gentlemen who head 
up the commercial departments in your 
respective companies to take the initia- 
tive in your service selling programs. 


aware more 


selling. 


As a first step in any campaign to 
sell telephone service, I want to em- 
phasize the need for exploiting the 
obvious. You hear a lot about increas- 
ing toll usage and stimulating interest 
in special services, but very little about 
making certain that we have achieved 
the maximum fill in the areas in which 
we operate. We have become so accus- 
tomed to people literally begging for 
telephone service that we may overlook 
completely the fact that there are still 
of homes in which no tele- 
provided. Many of 
these people can afford telephone serv- 
ice, and they would subscribe to it if 
a little selling effort were devoted to 
them. So let’s make certain first of 
all that we have fully saturated the 
market for our basic service, and this 
is a continuing job with every new 
home constructed in your communities. 


The recent reduction of the federal 
excise tax on long distance calls should 
help us a lot in stimulating increased 
usage of toll service, and it is up to 


thousands 


phone service is 


*Mr. Warner is president of Leich Electric Co 
and Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, Ill 


us to bring this to the attention of 
Toll 
contributed a 
total 
proper 


customers. service has for many 
substantial p: 
gross revenues, 


kind of 


could be 


years 
centage of our 
and with the 
this percentage 
siderably. You should remind your cus 


selling, 


raised co! 


tomers constantly that no single service 
which we have to offer 
pleasure and satisfaction than long 
distance service. It reunites families, 
keeps friends in touch with one anothe1 
brings 


gives more 


and words of encouragement 
and cheer across the country in a pel 
sonalized manner not possible through 


any other means of communicatio1 


trips to Honolulu, I have 
been impressed with the excellent job 
which the Hawaiian Telephone Co 
has done in stimulating to the 
Mainland. Their devote a 
full page in the front to urging visitors 


On my 


calls 
directories 


to the Islands to make use of trans 
oceanic service. Billboards and adve1 
tisements in the local newspapers con 
tinue the theme, and in every hotel 


room they little 
telephone reading “Have 
the Mainland Yet?” The 
creased use of trans-oceanic service has 
contributed substantially to the com 
pany’s revenues, and it might be a good 


card by the 
You Called 


resultant in- 


place a 


idea for all of you to arrange with 
your local hotels to have little rds 
placed in each room reading, “Have 
You Called Home Yet?” A low es 
sure reminder like that would probably 
result in thousands of additional toll 
calls placed by visitors to you) m 
munities. 

We’ve got to exploit each holiday 3s 4 


reason for using long distance, an: the 
public should also be sold on the :aea 


of calls for anniversaries, birth ays, 
and keeping in touch with child in 
school or in the Armed Services. Bill 
inserts, local newspaper advert =!ng 


(Please turn to page 51) 
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pecial postage meter cancellations, toll 
redit cards and personal telephone di- 
rectories are all convenient and effec- 
tive means for increasing public inter- 
est in toll services, and a little effort 
n your part along these lines will re- 


sult in very gratifying increases in 
your toll revenues. 
Your business subscribers present 


many opportunities for increased reve- 
nues, but you can’t just sit back and 
wait for them to analyze their own re- 
quirements and 


come to you with a 


request for additional and more lucra- 


+ 


tive service. Because our efforts during 


recent. years have been devoted pri- 


caught up on the 
backlog of requests for initial service, 


marily to getting 
I am sure that many of you have neg- 
lected the 
established 


studying service 


your 


require- 
ments of customers. 


Subscribers’ requirements do change, 
particularly those of our business sub- 
scribers, and it is our responsibility to 
investigate the 


and to 


adequacy of 
the 
facilities when 


present 


services recommend use of 


larger or more modern 
action. It 
remembered that we 


available many 


circumstances justify such 


must also be now 


have special services 
which most of our customers don’t even 
us to tell 


them about these special services and 


know about, and it is up to 
to promote their use where they will 
fill a real need. 

[ urge that you keep your business 
under review so 
that you will fulfill your duty and ob- 
ligation to the quantity, 
and kind of facilities and services 


subscribers constant 


recommend 
type 


1 
pest 


suited to meet their changing re- 


quirements. Convenience systems and 


PABX equipment offer particularly lu- 
crative sources of additional revenue, 
and business subscribers are also inter- 


a 


in such special additional services 
as telephone answering and recording 
devices, extra directory listings and di- 
rectory advertising. 

cannot emphasize too greatly the 


revenue potentials of modern PABX 
service. Far too often telephone com- 
panies have been content to let their 
business subscribers get along with 
manual PBX service when a PABX 
would not only better serve their re- 
quirements, but, also, would result in 
Increased revenue for the telephone 
company. One of the Independent 


manufacturers has prepared a sales kit 


recently to help you promote PABX 


service to the fullest possible extent, 
and | hope that all of you will take 
advantage of this and other aids at 
you: disposal. 


Your residential subscribers also pre- 
sent many opportunities for increased 
revenues, and you all have an unex- 
Ploitd gold mine at your disposal in 
the :narket they present for regrades, 
€xte'sion telephones, outdoor and other 
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special signals, telephones for the hard- 
of-hearing, second lines for teen-age 
children, extra directory listings, etc. 
But here again you have to analyze 
your market and get out and sell. It 
is a rare subscriber who recognizes his 
own need for such special services, 
knows that they are available for the 
asking, and comes to his telephone com- 
pany without urging to give you more 
of his dollars. 

Another special that has 
been neglected badly in the past, par- 
ticularly by the smaller Independents, 
is public paystations. The revenue po- 
tentials of public paystations are sur- 
prising, particularly now that outdoor 
paystation booths have become avail- 
able, and I urge that all of you make 
certain that you have paystations in- 


service 





i a 
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stalled and available to the public in 
every likely 
areas. 


spot in your operating 

According to a survey made by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., the 
preferred locations for paystation tele- 
phones, in the approximate order of 
their money-making ability, are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Prominent locations in the busi- 
ness section of town or other sections 
where there are large numbers of 
people frequenting the location. 

(2) Intersections of main highways 
or heavily traveled streets. 


(3) Popular “drive-in” eating places. 
(4) Tourist motels or trailer courts. 
(5) Large or popular gasoline fill- 


ing stations. 


A few more placed in 
such likely your operating 
areas should add considerably to your 
revenues, while at the same time pro- 
viding a badly needed convenience to 
the public. 

It is also important that you not 
overlook the substantial contributions 
that directory advertising can make to 
your revenues. Far too many telephone 
managements look upon their direc- 
tories as necessary evils rather than as 


paystations 
spots in 


an important source of additional reve- 
nue, and unless you are convinced that 
you are already making everything you 
possibly can out of your directories, I 
urge that you devote more attention 
to this aspect of your business imme- 
diately. 

When I lived in Brazil, the Brazilian 
Telephone Co. considered its direc- 
tories to be a great nuisance, tradition- 
ally handled on a break-even basis at 
best, and, sometimes, even at an actual 
They simply didn’t understand 
the business of selling directory adver- 
tising and they had no one on their 
staff experienced in this work. 

A few years ago, an employe of The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., went to 
Brazil on a vacation. He was amazed 
at the small amount of advertising ap- 


loss. 





Cc. R. WALDEN of 
Edmonton, Ky.; R. W. SIEMUND of Tucson, Ariz., and ROSS HOLLOWELL of Lansing, Mich. 


pearing in the yellow pages of the di- 
rectories, and when investigation dis- 
closed how little the telephone company 
knew about this specialized business 
and the great untapped sources of 
revenue which a man of experience 
could develop, he seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to offer his services to the Bra- 
zilian Telephone Co. as head of their 
directory department. 

Today, as a result of his specialized 
knowledge in this field and the bang-up 
job which he has done in Brazil, the 
Brazilian Telephone 
satisfactory 


Co. is receiving 
from di- 
rectory advertising and the job of pre- 
paring and publishing their directories 
is no longer looked upon as a nuisance. 
In other words, the handling of direc- 
tory advertising is a specialized func- 
tion not to be left to amateurs, and 
perhaps one of the directory companies 
could be of considerable assistance to 
you if you are not already taking ad- 
vantage of their services. 

In somewhat the same category as 
directory advertising, time and weather 
announcing services present new and 
as yet unexploited sources of additional 
revenue for telephone companies. I 

(Please turn to page 118) 
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HE 
the 
opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the board of directors a number 


TRAFFIC 
USITA 


COMMITTEE of 
wishes to take this 


of happenings of major importance 
which occurred during the past year 
which, we feel, warrant special com- 
ment or a second look, as it were. 

Among the greatest of these was the 
reduction on Apr. 1, 1954 of the federal 
excise tax on long distance calls and 
local service to 10 per cent. This is a 
step in the right direction and we hope 
that this might eventually lead to its 
entire elimination. 


The Traffic Committee lost the serv- 
ices of two of its far-west 
during the year: Owen G. Jarboe of 
Santa Monica, Cal., and Ed. Kreiger 
of Everett, Wash. They were replaced 
by Al Perigo, also of Everett, a new- 
comer to the Independent scene, Parker 
Sullivan of Angelo, Tex., and 
another newcomer, Herman Kleinham- 
mer of Bristol, Tenn. The committee 
welcomes these new members. 

The committee wishes to congratu- 
late Miss Ruth E. Richards of Spring- 
field, Ill., who became traffic editor 
of Telephone Engineer and _ started 
off with a series of excellent articles. 
Congratulations Traffic Com- 
mittee member, Allen W. Pyrke, on his 
recent advancement to the position of 
traffic director of General Telephone 
Corp. Many happy returns of the day 
to Miss Lura Golding of Muskogee, 
Okla., a former employe of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association for 
over 40 years who will reach her 90th 
birthday on this Friday (Oct. 15). 

The telephone industry missed Mrs. 
Mayme Workman’s column in TELE- 
PHONY between Dec. 12, 1953 and Jan. 
9, 1954 while was recuperating 
from an operation. We’re all so happy 
that the operation was a success. Con- 


members 


San 


also to 


she 
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Report of USITA 





Traffic Committee 


By GEORGE W. ROSE* 


Chairman 


gratulations to Miss Emma Yunker, 
chief operator at Raymond, IIl., who 
was the recipient of a $400 cash Valen- 
tine as a token of appreciation from 
the telephone users of her community. 

The new WH _ operator practices 
placed in effect during 1953 have 
proved to be one of the finest operating 


practice changes in a long time. A 
chief operator told us not long ago 
that in her opinion it has been the 


most valuable practice for speeding up 
toll traffic since the introduction many 
years ago of the CLR method of opera- 
tion. Not only has it served to speed 
up the service but it 
reduced in half TX require- 
ments. The recently instituted AG 
operating practices will also result in 


has just about 
position 


a decrease in TX operation and elimi- 
nate many unnecessary operator efforts. 
Additional operating practice changes 
just now being put into service in some 


sections of the nation require the 
originating toll operator to put hei 
customer on the line with the distant 


information operator before passing an 
NF. 
age of calls are being completed under 
this method which formerly would have 
been cancelled. In addition, these tests 
indicated that many calls, particularly 


Tests show that a large percent- 


those dialed, reached information in the 
wrong city. 

On Nov. 18, 1953, the 50-millionth 
telephone was presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have 
just read where that number now 
exceeds 51,340,000. A gain of 1.3 
lion in just 10 months. 

The technical sub-committee of the 
USITA Subscriber and Operator Toll 
Dialing Committee has recently com- 
pleted working out the over-all specifi- 
cations that must be met for nation- 
wide subscriber toll dialing. General of 


mil- 


*Mr. Rose is also traffic superintendent of Pen 
insular Telephone Co. of Tampa, Fla 


the Northwest 
Nov. 28, 1953, subscriber dialing in its 


placed in service 


area to 4,300 telephones. Many mor 
Independents are planning similar 
stallations. Bell at Detroit 


during 


Michigan 
placed in service Decembe 

1953, a regional dialing plan permitting 
dialing to than 60 
communities in southeast Michigan a1 
toll 


handle an estimated 60 per cent of al 


subscriber more 


Canada. Operator dialing 
messages this year. 

Our heartiest congratulations to the 
Advertising Task Force of the USITA 
for the fine job they are doing in put- 
ting the Independent telephone indus 
try on the nation’s map. Their adve 
tisements in several leading magazines 


have caused much favorable publi 
comment. Thanks, also, for continuing 
to ask the public to call by numbel 
and to maintain a personal directory 


of frequently called out-of-town num 
bers. 

The proposal to set up specific dates 
during 1955 for 4-A and other cut-overs 
routing changes 
will be welcomed by traffic people. With 
the many occurring daily it 
has been difficult to keep first reference 
routing material up to 
connection, we 


requiring extensive 


changes 


date. hh 

learned 
the 29th 4-A crossbar system has 
placed in service. 


have just 


tecently, mobile ser'v- 
ice was extended to 19 “name” trains. 
Automatic answering devices are 0! 
the 
what of a 
problem. 
complain that on station-to-station calls 
reaching such devices they receive n0 
satisfaction on the calls. The July 41, 
1954, issue of TELEPHONY carried ques 
tions and Mrs. Mayme 
Workman on the subject. 
On the West Coast, one of the large! 
Independents is using an aut atic 
(Please turn to page 82) 
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increase and they 


distance 


present some- 
long oper. 


Calling customers frequenti) 


answers by 

















Accounting in the 


Trafifie Department 


By D. A. PERIGO* 


(Traffic Conference Address) 


O MUCH 
flation, 


has been said about in- 
higher 
wages, and the like, over the past 
that a lot of 


accepted as fact the statement that our 


spiraling costs, 


few years people have 
troubles have been caused entirely by 
the 
Cer- 
accepted as 
that 
faced by 


therefore, be 
the 
must be 


inflation, and must, 


inevitable result of times. 


tainly inflation 


fact—there is about 


-~but the 
each of us is the one of offsetting, o1 


no argument 


common problem 


One 
of the ways of doing this is through 


minimizing, the effect of inflation. 


the proper placing of responsibility fo 
expense control. 

I am here as a member of the Traffic 
(USITA) 
and also asa representative of the West 
Ge. manage- 
ment has recognized the need of prop- 
You 


Committee of our association 


Coast Telephone whose 


erly placing such responsibility. 


*Mr. Perigo 


Co. and a member 


with the West Coast Te ephone 
USITA Trathc Committee 


of the 








are here because you want to get ideas 
that you can use for the benefit of your 
respective companies. In this particu- 
lar case, your objective is to find some 
way of controlling your traffic expenses. 
It seems perfectly clear that I cannot 
those for you, but I 
can outline a plan which is working in 


reduce expenses 
our company and providing results that 
more than fulfill our expectations. 
This discussion will cover some points 
you will find helpful, but your plan for 
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the same kind of a project must be 
tailored to suit your own needs. The 
problem of the West Coast Telephone 
Co. is different from most of the com- 
panies represented here, so let’s take a 
look at our operations, which you may 
compare with those of your company. 


The West Coast Telephone Co. oper- 
ates more than 115,000 stations located 
in three states and divided into five 
districts. We have 75 exchanges with 
31 operator offices in which there are 
approximately 700 traffic employes. We 
do the operating on about 95 per cent 
of our toll traffic and this means that 
in the past 12 months we have written 
about 11 million toll tickets. The dis- 
tricts vary in size from 1,600 to over 
58,000 stations. The time required to 
travel from our general office to the 
farthest district office is about one and 
a quarter hours to the airport, fol- 
lowed by a three-hour plane ride, and 
winding up with a three-hour ride over 
the mountains in a motor stage. Un- 
fortunately the airline and stage sched- 
ules are not very closely coordinated 
so the trip takes more than one day. 
If we drive all the way, it is more 
driving than one wants to do in a day. 
The necessity of keeping such trips at 
a minimum is readily understood. While 
our general office is located in the 
largest district the second largest is 
240 miles away. 

With such a widespread territory it 
is essential that the responsibility for 
operations be placed as close to the 
activity as possible. There is a district 
manager with a complete staff for each 
district. In the two smaller districts 
the staff is, of course, small and the 
district manager has direct responsi- 
bility, whereas in the three larger dis- 
tricts these responsibilities are dele- 
gated to district department heads. 
With this type of organization the 
general departments act in an advisory 
capacity only, except that each general 
department is a clearing house for 
ideas and a place for doing jobs which 
can be done more economically on a 
centralized basis. For example, we use 
the pre-cut punch card method of tak- 
ing toll supplementary peg counts. This 
can be done more economically at a 
central location, so it is done in the 
general office. 

The traffic expenses for the past 12 
months have been about 2 million dol- 
lars and represent about 36 per cent of 
our total operating expenses. 

Surely, the items mentioned show a 
need for satisfactory budgeting and 
expense control. 

The fundamental reason for the ex- 
istence of any business in the American 
free enterprise system is to show a 
profit. Without profits there can be no 
expansion nor improvement of the busi- 
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Operating Budget Control — Basic Work Sheet 


ear 
Month 
Source 

Stations 

Ils per Sta/Month 

Calls 

Coefficient 

Units 


Forecast 
136—G 
AXB 
Supp. P.-C. 
cxD 
Load 136—G 
Work Hours Req'd. E—F 
Premium Hours Req'd. Est. 
G+H 
Payroll 
Gross Hourly Pay ixJ 
Differentials Est. 
K+L 
Payroll 
M-+N 


Total Hours 
Hourly Rate 


Total Operator Wages 
Supervisory Salaries 
Total 624 Account 


Year— 
Month—> 
Source 
Forecast 
136—G 
AXB 
Supp. P.C. 
cxD 
Load 136—G 
Work Hours Req'd. E—F 
Premium Hours Req'd. Est. 
G+H 
Payroll 
Gross Hourly Pay \xJ 
Differentials Est. 
K+L 
Payroll 
M-+N 


Stations 

Calls per Sta/Month 
Calls 

Coefficient 

Units 


IID[m MILOLO]e2I> 


Total Hours 
Hourly Rate 


Total Operator Wages 


Supervisory Salaries 
Total 624 Account 
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ness. Without profits the present stand- 
ards of service cannot be maintained, 
and, of course, without profits there 
can be no future for employes. There 
must, therefore, be a thorough under- 
standing at all levels of the organiza- 
tion of objectives. In developing such 
an understanding everyone associated 
with budgeting becomes ‘Net Income 
Conscious.” 

About two years ago one of our exec- 
utives began talking about Responsi- 
bility Accounting. At the start he was 
wondering as to its value in the tele- 
phone industry and, then, when he was 





convinced of its value we all began to 


talk about methods of setting if up. 
Briefly, Responsibility Accounting 
means the placing of the responsibilit) 
for expense control at the source of the 
expense. The success of any plan } 


dependent on preparation—the laying 
of the foundation. While it is some 
times possible to build a house first 
then put the foundation under it, there 
certainly is no argument against uild- 
ing the foundation first. 

Any budget and control plan to be 
successful must be simple, flexible and 


provide danger signals to avoid t yuble. 
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There are very few people who can 
talk in terms of millions of dollars and 
eally know what they are talking 
about, but all of us recognize pennies. 
We decided to talk about 


stead of the problem of millions, so at 


pennies in- 


a supervisory conference it was pointed 
out that anyone who stands at the curb 
and throws pennies in the gutter, day 
after day, is believed to be crazy—at 
least eccentric. Then we said, “At our 
present operators wage rates, we throw 
a little over two cents down the drain 
for every minute of wasted time— 
whether it be idleness or doing a use- 
less job—and when we do this day 
after day surely we must also be crazy 

or at least eccentric.” 

Immediately after this talk a “Weekly 
Traffic This is a 
combination of some other forms which 


Record” was started. 
many of you are already using (see 
Chart A). It number of 
operators scheduled for each half hour 
of the day. 


shows the 


The office supervision is 
the required to show on the second 
line how the actual number on duty 
varied from the schedule and note the 


reason. This is done each half hour. 
Traffic conditions are entered as High, 
Low or Normal on a third line. This 


appraisal is made on the basis of the 
actually at the 
3y doing this each half 
hi the supervisor must take the time 


number of people 


switchboard. 


‘tually observe what is happening. 
“Normal” means that 
ha led 
are idle hands or more than one 


traffic is being 
satisfactorily; “‘Low’” means 
ope ator reaching for the same signal; 


“Hich” means too many signals are 


Sti ing too long. 

ery day is peg count day in the 
ma iual offices but the meters are read 
oni, at midnight. The totals are shown 
on ‘he bottom of the form, as are also 
the toll tickets written and completed. 
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CHART Ill 
In offices where there are separate 


“Information” positions, a_ supple 
mental form is used. 

Regular review of the Weekly Traffic 
Record indicates the spots where ac- 
taken on schedule 
whether should be 
replaced, and often attracts attention 
to items that are wasting time. As an 
example of the latter, it seemed that a 
lot of time was used in attempting to 


tion should be 


changes, absence 


complete station calls when no answer 
was received, and it was frequently 
found that when we were finally able 
to reach the called station the cus- 
tomer had already talked on the call. 
We decided to experiment and ask the 
if he would place the call 
again when ready. The result was a 
saving of many 
pennies daily. 


customer 
minutes and many 
This practice has now 
been standard with us for almost a 
year. 

The Weekly Traffic Record directly 
relates the actual day-to-day and hour- 
to-hour conditions to the actual force 
on duty rather than the theoretical re- 
lation which is developed through the 
method of 
experience 


cumbersome hourly peg 
theo- 
retical force requirements as read from 


a table. 


counts, factors, and 


The first reaction of some chief 
that we talked 


wasted minutes and asked them to save 


operators was about 


pennies, then gave them an unneces- 
sary job to do which kept them from 
following the old When they 
began to realize that this sheet of paper 
was on duty for them evenings, week- 


ruts. 


ends, lunch hours, etc., they took an- 
other view. After a few weeks of use 
one chief operator said “I have learned 
more about my office in the last few 
weeks than in all my other years as a 
chief operator.” 

The next 


step was to prepare a 
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exchanges. 


budget 


by months and by 
prepared in 
our general office for one reason only; 
that 
could be used, but the machinery was 


The original budget was 


namely, to illustrate a method 
set up whereby our field organization 
made revisions and future projections. 
The reasons for wanting this job done 
close to the source of activity are also 
very simple. 
tioned and here again we emphasize 
that all of us are in business for a 
profit; we are “Net Income Conscious.” 
that has 
this understanding will assist the top 
management in this objective when 
opportunity. Secondly, the 
responsibility of budgeting is placed 
with the people who have the respon- 
sibility of operating the office and third 
because of the which 


It has already been men- 


A supervisory organization 


given an 


distances have 
been mentioned. 

If you have your children 
with their budgets you know that the 
budget developed by the child with 
your guidance is much more effective 
than where you say to the child “you 


helped 


are limited to so much for entertain- 
ment, so much for carfare, 
etc., and you must save so much each 
week.” 


lunches, 


If you give the child a reason- 
able objective for saving and sell him 
on the idea, then guide him in setting 
up his method, you will find that the 
child always has a fund available— 
from which you can borrow when you 
mismanage your own affairs—and gen- 
erally his savings are greater than you 
expected. 

This same reasoning was applied to 
exchange budgeting. We set the method 
and the field 
people to tell us how much it is going 


guides, then ask our 
to cost to operate their respective units. 
Another simple fact, which can also 
be learned from children, was recog- 
nized and that is each one is different. 
(Please turn to page 111) 
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ANPOWER is the most impor- 

tant element in the production 

of good telephone service. This 
is especially true in the traffic depart- 
ment where what we call manpower 
is supplied largely by women. When 
we discuss manpower we include and 
embrace the fine women of our organi- 
zation who necessary in 
viding efficient telephone service. 


are so pro- 

A factory is always concerned with 
the quality of the material which goes 
into the production of the _ finished 
product. The product we have for sale 
With manpower 
the principal ingredient, it is, therefore, 
good production economy for us to give 
full consideration to the refinement and 


is telephone service. 


motivation of manpower. 

fact that 
function or produce below their capac- 
ity or their ability to produce. In tele- 
phone this 
unused capacity as personnel margins. 
We would all agree that margins are 


It is an accepted people 


language we could term 


necessary; but our engineers tell us it 
have too 
much plant margin, or too much money 
invested in plant that is not being 
utilized. With over 50 per cent of our 


is poor business economy to 


cost of operations paid for manpower, 


it would be gross negligence not to 
concern ourselves with proper man- 
power utilization. 

The purpose of a program for mo- 


tivating manpower is to decrease un- 
used personnel margins, and eliminate, 
so far as possible, wasted manpower. 
A well-trained, highly-motivated force 
contributes to efficient operation which 
in turn results in good public relations. 
Our association is spending large sums 
of money to enhance good public rela- 
tions. We can expedite this worthy 
program by our concentration on em- 
ploye relations. Public relations, like 
charity, begins at home. Every employe 
is a window through which the public 
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Motivating Manpower 


By WALTER F. ROBERTS* 


(Traffic Conference 4ddress) 


looks at the company. The public sees 
the company, hears the company, and 
feels the pulse of the company in its 
contacts with the employes, either on 
or off the job. 

We cannot prevent employe attitudes 
from showing nor do we desire to do 
so. Our association president, Warren 
B. Clay, has said: ‘“‘We are not in a 
business where we can hide our light 
under a_ bushel 
long.” 


business 
USITA 
Ken 
Lawson, commercial superintendent of 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., said: “There remains the task of 
indoctrinating every the 
business with the work 
the utmost 
he personally 


and stay in 
Speaking at the 
executive’s conference last spring, 


very 


employe in 
that his 
importance and that 
has a 


idea 
is of 
responsibility to 
fulfill. Any employe who is strongly im- 
bued with the idea of giving customers 
the very will 
and reflect credit 

The old 


best respond properly 
to his company.” 


“hired-man” 


method of mo- 
tivation was to consider wages as the 
primary and often the only incentive. 
We now know that non-financial in- 


centives are even more effective, grant- 
ing, of course, that wages are reasonably 
adequate. Financial security is impor- 
tant, but personal or emotional security 
is alsc necessary for good job  per- 
formance. The average employe desires 
a feeling of stability, recognition, and 
an opportunity for self-expression. He 
needs to maintain his self-respect and 
must be made to feel that his personal 
dignity is being preserved. Good work- 
ing conditions, pleasant relationships, 
sharing responsibilities, praise for ac- 
complishment, progress opportunity, 
health and safety provisions, and recre- 
ation and social facilities all contribute 
to the emotional security of the indi- 


vidual. Thus, the appeal may be to the 


*Mr. Roberts is personnel director of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


rather thar 
regarding him as a cold machine in the 


production process. 


whole man as a _ person 


Forty-three years ago a great mov 
ment was started with our rural yout! 
that was destined to blanket the natio1 
This great program has now touched 
the lives of 18 million boys and girls 


and has a present enrollment of two 


million per year. I am speaking of th 
4H Clubs. It to the Head, 
Hands, Heart and Health of its men 
bership. The pledge of 4H Club mem 


follows: 


is dedicated 


bers is as “T pledge my head 
to clearer thinking, my heart to greate 
loyalty, my hands to larger service, 
and my health to better living, for m) 


club, my community and my count 


It would that we could 
adopt the 4H Club idea and make sur‘ 


that 


seem 


employe relations consider th 


whole man—his head, his hands, his 
heart, and his health. With slight 
modification, the pledge of the 4H Clubs 
would make us a good manpower cod 


of ethics. 


The old “hired hand” system trained 
the hands, giving slight consideratio! 
to the head, and little, if any, to th 
heart or the health. 
motivation 


Modern manpowe! 
methods consider the whole 
value of m 


and recognize the 


financial incentives which provide emo 


man 


tional or personal security and employ 
stability. 


In a sense, the process of motivating 
manpower is something like farming. 
The farmer must prepare the seed 


bed, plant the seed, fertilize the g! id, 


cultivate the crop, keep out the weeds 
and then pray for an abundant ha: vest. 
It is axiomatic that the farmer ‘ust 


prepare, plant, and cultivate or he °an- 
not expect a crop. I am remind 
the minister who complimented @ !al 
mer on his fine crop, at the same “ime 
making a special effort to impres him 
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W. B. CLAY of Hutch- 
inson, Minn. welcom- 
ing delegates to the 
trafic conference 
during the USITA 


convention. 
with the credit due the Lord for his 
help. To this the farmer responded: 
“You should have seen the crop last 
year when the Lord was doing it alone.” 
I believe we are all conscious of a 
higher power in all of our relationships 
but we also realize that the divine 


power must operate in and through us 
and cannot do the job alone. 

The 
problem is the new employe. 


virgin soil of our manpower 


The fer- 


tilizing process begins on the first day 


of employment. The first few days 
are difficult and trying for the new 
employe. During that time he is form- 


ing’ 


ig definite 


not 


and lasting impressions 
the company but 


about the other people who work there. 


only about also 
If the new employe goes home at the 
end of the first day with the feeling 
that he is going to like the job, the 
company, and the other employes, the 
induction off to a 
start motivating 
well begun and may be half done. How- 


program is good 


and your process is 
ever, induction is not a one day or one 
week project. It is a continuous process 
until such time as the employe has a 
the 
feeling that here he has job security, 


feeling of belonging, as well as 
stability and opportunity. 


\ good induction program will help 


make the new member feel that the 
company is his “home away from 
home” and that he is one of a happy 


family of workers all concerned with 
If he is 


member of 


the welfare of the company. 
made to feel 


the team, he 
, 


that he is a 
is less apt to become a 
critic of the umpire. 

‘erhaps I can explain our induction 
program to you without any inference 


that it is the last word or superior 
to what you may have in your own 
company. Each new employe is wel- 


comed by a personal letter from the 
vic’ president. The letter stresses the 
imortance of the part he will have in 
providing the telephone service 
po-sible, and calls attention to some 
of he advantages and benefits he will 
eni-y as a member of our group. A 
co}. of this letter is included in my 
Prevared material. About a year ago 
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a committee of four experienced em- 
ployes, one from each department, was 
appointed to 
committee. 


serve as an_ induction 
They spent a number of 
weeks in research and in perfecting a 
new induction program. They prepared 
an induction which fur- 
nished to 160 supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel. The 
detailed instructions 


manual was 
contains 
with a check list 
as a guide covering the first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth days of employ- 
There is list fon 
use upon delivery of the first pay check 


manual 


ment. also a check 
and for each wage progression step. A 
copy of the check list is included with 
my The 


reference 


prepared manuscript. induc- 


tion manual also contains 
material including the employes’ hand- 
book, the 


and handbooks covering employes’ pen- 


union working agreement, 
sions and benefits, the employes’ mutual 
benefit 
cooperative credit association. 

An kit 
containing 26 pieces of material useful 
and the fo 
the new employe. A of enclosures 
is printed on the outside of the kit and 
it is given the employe at the 
completion of the first five days of the 
induction. The kit makes it possible fo1 
the supervisor to have all the necessary 
material readily available, and prevents 
overlooking something important. 

To inaugurate the program, four su- 
pervisory meetings were held at which 


association, and the employes’ 


induction was also prepared 


needed for induction and 


list 


new 






a 


H. D. FARGO (left), vice president of TELEPH- 
ONY, and G. B. FOSCUE of Wilmette, Ill. 














the committee presented the program 
with a panel-type discussion. The su- 
pervisors were impressed with the fact 
that they for the 
success or failure of the program. We 
that the supervisor is one of 
important links in the man- 
He must never be 
feel that he is the 
Supervisors who are 
any 
management decisions or who may not 


were responsible 
believe 
the 
agement 


most 
chain. 
given a reason to 
“forgotten man.” 
not permitted to participate in 
be kept fully informed about company 
policies and the reasons for them, are 
apt to feel that they are neither fish 
or fowl. effective in 
motivating manpower if they are like 
nudist colony who 


They cannot be 


a blind man in a 


must feel his way around. 
We are always careful to provide 
the necessary instruction and training 


in the use of complicated or expensive 
equipment but sometimes fail to recog- 
nize the necessity of knowledge, experi- 
ence or aptitude in the proper handling 
of the most complicated and most ex- 
pensive equipment used in our business, 
the human mechanism. Human behav- 
ior or the ability to handle people has 
as the difficult of 
all arts and sciences. 

John D. Rockefeller said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to handle 
people than for any other ability under 
the sun.” A supervisor may be selected 
on the his 
technical and production ability rather 
than his ability to handle people. He 


been described most 


once 


basis of seniority or on 


should not be expected to approach 
human relations responsibilities with- 
out either training or experience or 


with the supposition that he has an 
inherent knowledge of human behavior. 

Our company is presently engaged in 
a training program on human relations 
and we hope eventually to reach all of 
our supervisory personnel. This is a 
course of eight each lesson 
requiring a full day’s time. We have 
12 supervisors in each class with one 


lessons, 


of our own employes, who was previ- 
ously given the course, serving as dis- 
leader for each group. The 
(Please turn to page 112) 
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BALANCED ROCK located 
in the world-famous 
Garden of the Gods near 


os 
se 


Colorado Springs. 











Measured by the short string of man’s years, this strange rock is re- 





garded as a permanent wonder of nature. Massive precision of bal- 
ance has kept it poised against the storms and stresses of centuries. 

Profits in telephone business are similarly poised. Their base is 
extremely narrow in relation to the value of services sold. Facilities, 
representing investment, must be in balance with demands for 
service, which can represent income. 

Companies watchful of this balance are permanently profitable. 
Others become mere business statistics. 

Everything that North offers the Independent Industry is de- 
veloped with this need in mind. Sound engineering of carefully 
selected improvements keep North equipment the best with which 
to balance investment in facilities against income from services. 
That is why North stands steadfastly for the relay principle of switch- 
ing, free from mechanical wear, dependable, trouble-free 
and as expandable as the needs of any community. 


Match your facilities to growing demands 


wt NORTH 
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CAN IMAGINE that, as you looked 
at your program and saw the talk, 
“The Chief Operator and her Every- 
day Job,” you passed on to the next 
scheduled talk; what 
could possibly be said about the chief 
operator’s everyday job? 


because more 
It’s an old 
subject—but oh, a very important one, 
and all about such an important person. 
Even in this day of rapid conversion 
to automatic, you see one can hardly 
think of service without thinking of the 


chief operator. So many service fac- 
tors, large and small, pass in review 
before her each day. They are hers 


to take and place and use in making 
the service design for her own office. 


Of course, there are many uncontrol- 


lable factors effecting service with 
Which she must contend, and I mean 
here position shortage, equipment 


inade- 
and 


shortage, circuit and trunking 
quacy the 
load problems. But it is surprising 
what a good operator can do 


toward meeting these obstacles by ap- 


and ever-present force 


chief 


plying controllable factors, such as— 
courteous and pleasant operating, quiet 
and efficient handling of calls and ac- 
cording to standard operating practices, 
well-directed training activities, well- 
planned supervision; practicing a demo- 
leadership attitude the 
people), and an untiring determination 
to live her enthusiastically and 
courageously, come what may! 


cratic (we, 


job 


Does it make much difference 
whether are in a small or 
office in your chief operator’s everyday 
job? Not at all. 
important to the people 
your supervision and who look to you 
for inspired leadership. You are im- 
portant to your company who has in- 
vested in authorities and 
privileges so necessary in performing 
the many functions as head of your 
department. You are important to the 
people in your community, who recog- 
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you large 


temember you 


assigned to 


are 


you many 


The Chief Operator 


and Her Everyday Job 


By LYDIA MIELKE* 


(Traffic Conference 


nize in you bulwarks of faith and 
trust and service. 
Is there anything new that can be 


said about the chief operator’s every- 
day job? Probably not. Through con 
ferences, conventions, special training 
courses, daily experiences, have 
had the opportunity to study new for 


mulas, 


you 


new directive measures, new 


ideas in the administration of this very 


important job. I do not believe I can 
add anything new; but I would like 
to review with you briefly, some of 
the functions that you do encounter 


each day and, of which, you must have 
a complete knowledge. 


I would like to start the review with 


the very important question—‘‘What 
is the primary function of a chief 
operator?” I like the old thought that 


has been used as the basis for so many 
conferences and courses. It 
is this—‘The 
chief operator is to see 
under 


training 
function of a 
that 
can, 


primary 
people 
her supervision and do, 
complete calls, using the least possible 
operating time and equipment, consist- 
ent with uniform accuracy 
What a lot of value is to be 
found in that statement—Let me re- 
peat, ‘The primary function of a chief 
operator is to see that the people under 


and cour- 


tesy.”’ 


her supervision can, and do, complete 
calls, using the least possible operating 
time and with 
And, 
here again, let me say that performing 
the primary function 
portant in a small office as in a large 
one. 


equipment, consistent 


uniform accuracy and courtesy.” 


is just as im- 


the 
pleteness of the primary function, there 


Now, in order to realize com- 
are eight secondary functions that must 
be thoroughly understood and applied. 


Remember what they are? 


*Miss Mielke is chief 
phone Co., Owosso, Mich. 


operator of Union Tele 


{ddress ) 


(1) Sizing up the situation. 

(2) Directing traffic. 

(3) Determining training needs a 

the ability to take appraisals. 
(4) Giving training as a 

the determinations and appraisals. 


result 


(5) Routine duties. 


(6) Keeping your people inform: 
(7) Increasing your own job kn 


edge. 
(8) Human Relations. 
All of these secondary functions 


designed to help you 


(1) To get the iob 
so that can and 
consistently and with ease. 

(2) To enable you to obtain a 
anced job with respect to service, costs 
and personnel. 


well organi 


will be give 


service 


(3) To guide you in developing 
people to their full potential. 
Let us touch upon each seconda 


function briefly. 
Sizing This 
do, not only each morning, but 
the traffic and 
force conditions change. You must know 


up the Situation. 
many 
times during day as 
what to include in this important func 
tion if 
others. 


you are to teach and guide 


What do we do when we sizé 


up the situation? 
Signal condition. 
Are they standing? 
How rapidly are they appearing: 
Are they being answered 
order of their appearance? 


in tne 


Is there a signal congestion in any 
particular unit or class of service? 

Is the speed-of-motion fast? 

Do you point out “customer serv- 
ice” rather than “signals standing 
Is the force on duty according t0 

schedule or is there a shortage? 

What changes must be made to bal- 
ance experience and inexperiencec OPp- 
erators? 

Is there room tension? 

Are voices high and loud? 
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How about courtesy to 
and other operators? 


Is the room well-ventilated? 


Is there an appearance of orderli- 
9 
1ess. 


customers 


Are tickets placed in their proper 
ocations? 

How about clips and pencils and 
sleeves? 


What is the service facility condi- 
tion, circuit and switchboard trouble? 

Are certain groups congested? 

Are chairs and transmitters adjusted 
properly? 

Is there absent and tardy time? 

Is the atmosphere “Everybody on the 
'b—to do a good job” apparent? 

Are movements 


9 
Tul. 


calm and purpose- 


These are just some of the many 
mnditions that can be noted when you 
size up the A complete un- 


lerstanding of this important function 


situation. 


an do much to make your every day a 


pleasant one. 

Directing Traffic To insure good 
istomer service and good operato1 
morale you must know how to perform 
his function well. 

Do you know what to do when there 

ibnormal traffic? 

Is action being taken at the first 


sign of impending congestion? 

Do you check your force to see that 
people are seated where they can 
perform their best work during busy 
ours”? 


Are the service assistants (in offices 


here you have service assistants) 
showing concern about customer service 
by giving their entire attention to dl 
ng traffic? Are you, as chief op 
itor, also showing interest and con 
by assisting and directing? 
\re circuit and trunks being held 
I ecessarily ¥ 
Do you step up the tempo, if it has 
agged? 


Is relieving taking place quickly and 


h as little interruption to custome} 
service as possible? 


i 


board interest? 
alert and attentive? 
Do you understand 


Is there 
people 


Are youl 


posting delays? 


\re you calm and confident as 


you 





“a 


Left to right: |. 


J. DEVOE and J. A. McKINZIE, both of Lincoln, 





Neb.; K. J. JOHNSON, HUGH 


SKIDMORE and HOWARD BERSTED photographed at the Leich ''Gay Nineties Party."’ 


head your department in the direction 
of traffic? 

How does the overall picture of cus- 
tomer service look to you? 


This service analysis should not be 
hurried, but rather careful and thor- 
ough. 

Determining Training Needs and 


Taking Appraisals. 


mine needs 


vou 


Do you dete training 
g 
on a short-range program or do 

plot tentatively over the year? 

Do you anticipate average losses? 
Do you train assistants and truly 
supervise their work? 

Do you give them responsibilities 
they can assume, such as: 


Appraisals observations dl 


recting of traffic attitudes work 
progress—training of operators and 
conducting work interviews? 

Do you have the confidence of youl 


people so that they come to you and tell 
you of their plans? 

Do you realize that training is a defi- 
nite part of your everyday job and that 
you must include it in your work ac 
tivities? 

Do you train and direct your people 
who are responsible for training and 


Left to right: MISS JOSEPHINE POPPLETON of Tampa, Fia.; C. E. EABY of Ephrata, Pa., and 
MRS. EABY. 
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taking appraisals so that they thor- 
oughly understand the importance of 
their assignment? 

Giving Training as a Result of the 
Determination and the Appraisals. Ob- 
servations and appraisals, favorable o1 
unfavorable, without 
lost 
immediate effect 


follow-up work 


action are and have an almost 
upon customer service 


and office morale. 


Do you arrange for additional train 
ing, if needed? 

Do you plan interviews? 

Are the results of the observations 
and appraisals taken reviewed with the 
individual? 


Is constructive action taken? 
Have trained 
people to look fo 


the work 


you your supervisory 
the good, as well as 
requiring corrective measures, 
when taking appraisals? 

Are 


food 


you developing the “doing a 


job” as a common interest? 


Duties. 


Routine This, | believe is the 


easiest function to perform, for it has 
to do with the tangible aspects of the 


job—reports and orders—schedules and 
assignment of hours 


employment 


interviews and 
payroll preparation 

service criticism service measure- 
ments peg counts 


material 


route and rate 


operating instructions 
records—meetings in your own depart- 


ment and _ with 


other departments. 
These are just a few of the many work 
conditions found in secondary function 
No. 5. This is such an important func- 
tion. Have you asked yourself this 
question, “Do I feel confident in the 
performance of this function or do I 
want more training or enlightenment on 
some of the assignments?” “Am I 
capable of teaching those assigned to 
me how to understand 


9 


routine duties? 


and perform 


Keeping Your People Informed. This 


(Please turn to page 68) 
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Unit-mounting makes Strowgel 


your soundest investment: 





Strowger Automatic’s versatile unit-mounted switches 
permit quick, easy alterations to meet changing con- 
ditions and new requirements. That’s why it’s never 
outmoded, never outgrown. 
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.and switch... ...1N One easy-to-move unit ”’ 








Every day, new changes draw increasing interest to the advantages of 
Strowger Automatic. Factories move to outlying areas—new stores, 
L | new subdivisions spring up—and old areas lose residents. Some trunk- 
ing groups and exchanges become overloaded, and others underloaded. 


Strowger Automatic’s unit-mounted switches enable you to change 





easily to meet such changes instead of buying new equipment. Unit- 


mounting makes Strowger Automatic your soundest investment! 


Each switch is a “unit’—a switchboard in miniature—complete with 
its own control relays. When traffic patterns change, you can move 
switches from group to group or exchange to exchange—simply pulling 
them out where they can be spared and jacking them in where they’re 
needed. When nationwide numbering comes, you can convert to it by 
merely pulling out your present first selectors and jacking in new ‘2-5’ 
switches. There’s no costly rewiring of relays—they're ov the switches 


ind move with them! 


More and more men are buying Strowger Automatic because expe 
lence proves it meets changing needs economically. Write us today 


et us show you why it will be your soundest investment. WMipntrn by Mionth/ 


J Prowger Automatic 
smal altered 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC eyed atl ptterd/ 


nators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘‘Director’’ for Register-Sender-Translator 
Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 


kers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus « Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 


Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S.A. 

















Left to right: FERIS H. PRATT and W. C. KIMBALL, both of Marion, O.; S. R. SWANSON of Johns- 
town, N. Y.; M. P. BROWN of Spartanburg, S. C., and T. CARTER THOMASON of Lancaster, S. C. 


is such an important function. People 
want to know why and how. Do not 
overlook the value of curiosity for curi- 
osity is a natural instinct. Do you 
provide information about the company, 
its policies and plans? Do you tell them 
about changes or must they hear of it 
from outside Do you keep 
them informed of service objectives, of 
service commendations? Do they know 
their own office service results? Do you 
remember always that a company is 
only as strong as its workers? Do your 
people feel they are a part of the com- 
pany? Is your interest and enthusiasm 
in your work and company vitally alive 
so that it permeates throughout your 
department? We often in the 
performance of this function and yet 
it is one of the most interesting to per- 
form. 


sources? 


fail so 


Increasing Your Own Job Knowledge. 
You do this every day as you learn 
from your experience. You are increas- 
ing your job knowledge today by at- 
tending this conference. The books you 
read, the you Sunday 
morning sermons, discussions with your 


lectures hear, 
people, associations with others in the 
same field of work, your radio and tele- 
vision, meetings with your Management, 
all lead to a better understanding and 
a deeper Do 
you try and impart this knowledge to 


others? 


knowledge of your job. 


Human Relations. Before I review 
this very important function, I would 
like to list, again, the seven I have re- 


viewed briefly. 


(1) Sizing up the situation. 

(2) Directing traffic. 

(3) Determining training needs and 
the ability to take appraisals. 

(4) Giving training as the result of 
the determination and appraisal. 

(5) Routine duties. 

(6) Keeping your people informed. 

(7) Increasing your own job knowl- 
edge. 


All are equally important, but with- 
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out No. 8 “Human Relations,” the 
study and love of people, your job, as 
chief operator, would be a 
rather than a challenge — your days 
would be filled with effort and discour- 
agement; for, in the traffic department, 
people are the job. 


burden 


We 
We read 
of attitudes and motivations, moods and 
environment. But isn’t it simply the 
understanding, the recognition and the 


Just what is Human Relations? 


hear so much about it today. 


spirit of gratitude in dealing with peo- 
ple? These, I believe, are three of the 
most simple and yet most needed prin- 
ciples in our work of Human Relations. 
Human Relations is not something that 
can be just talked about. It is 
thing that must be lived each day, for 


some- 


people have hearts and minds and a 


spirit of divine being. They have feel- 
Your 


technical 


thoughts and dreams. 
the 
equipment 


ings and 
job is a combination of 
and non-technical, or and 


The 


by practice and instructions. 


people. technical side is covered 
The non- 
technical or the human side of the job 
little more difficult there 


are no instructions to cover the differ- 


is a because 


ent personalities and conditions you 
meet in your day-to-day job. 
Let us remember this—if we are to 





L. R. ZEARFOSS 


(left) 
W. R. KIMMEL of Union Grove, Wis. 


of Toledo, O., and 


have good human relations, we must 
have satisfied workers — and to have 
satisfied workers we must have good 
leaders. And what is a good leader? 
First, let say this, that a good 
leader gives an example of acceptabl 
conduct at all times. What is meant by 
this? Well—what outstanding charac 
teristics do you look for in your supe) 
visor or leader? Are they not- 


me 


Fairness 

Honesty 

Consideration 

Loyalty 

Helpfulness 

Consistency 

Friendliness 

Even-tempered and sensitive to the 
feelings of others. 

Sincerity—and by this I mean si! 
cerity in weighing all problems effect 
ing the everyday life. 

Trust and confidence. 

What about ambition 
regular attendance. 


punctuality 


Do you expect to find one who knows 
no discouragement—no alibis? 


One who seeks the best for those he 
serves. 
One who walks with the group an 


interprets correctly the sign on th 
pathway that leads to success. 


Are you disappointed when you do 1 


find at least a majority of these? You 
people look for these same charact« 
istics. Do they find them? The rea 


chief operator, in her study of Huma 
Relations, will take time to take a s« 
appraisal. She will try to be the lead 


her people expect her to be. 


I think it would be well for ev 
one of you to memorize this quotat 
by Clarence Frances—‘You can buy 


} 


man’s time, you can buy a man’s phys 
cal presence, you can even buy a mea 
ured number of skilled musculat 


tions per hour; but you cannot buy « 
thusiasm, you cannot buy the devot 
and souls. The 


of hearts or minds 


you have to earn.” 


How—Through example and thro 
the study of people. In the begin 
of this review of Human Relatio: 


mentioned that understanding, recos 
tion and a spirit of gratefulness 
three of the most needed principles 
human 


our development of good 


tions. 


In our work of understanding pe 
we can learn so much through dis 
Do you ask for suggestions 
opinions? First of all they stimu 
within the person a feeling of wo 
You have come to them 1 


sion. 


whileness. 
spirit of seeking and sharing and thé 
summon from deep within and givé 

to you with pride. And how often } 
can put into use the thoughts give! 

you and whenever you do, then the 

dividual has put a part of herself 


(Please turn to page 114) 
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A Reeipe for 
GREATER SERVICE 


By WW. J. KLEINWAMMER* 


(Traffic Conference Address) 


ECENTLY in the 


ricane 


wake of a hur- 


which lashed the Eastern 


Coast of our country, telephone 


en and women with tireless devotion 


orked day and night to restore com- 
munications in the areas swept by the 
They seemed impelled to break 
previous 


storm. 
records for restoration of 


service, and when the job was done 


hey were justly proud of their accom- 
plishment (TELEPHONY, Oct. 9, p. 28). 
When floods swept a small southern 
wn, operators remained at their posi- 
ons to summon aid and assist in the 
scue work. 
4 business man recently 
“fast 


service, 


expressed 


appreciation for the and cour- 


1S, dependable 


while an 


lerly lady thought of her telephone 


terms of “protection.” 
Whether it be an emergency or the 


patch of a normal day’s business, 


product we sell is service. 
Most 


since 


some for the first 
World War II, 
toll promotion pro- 


The attractiveness and quality 


companies, 
before 


engaged in a 


are 


gram. 


f our “stock-in-trade” will greatly 

hance the success of the program. 
friend approached me the othe 

with this 


duties to 


question. “It is one of 


determine the quality 
find 


how 


service rendered and 
hods for Just 


you define good service?” 


being 

improvement. 
A good 
g e of service is an intangible qual- 
or it might be expressed, as, “The 
num with 
The conditions be- 


performance consistent 
} ent conditions.” 
conomics, locality, distances, busi- 
trends, eventualities, for it is evi- 
that what was considered excellent 
service 20 years ago would not be 
‘table today. 

t, greater 


service is not usually 


n forth by the constant demands 


Kleinhammer is traffic engineer of the Inter 
Telephone Co. of Bristol, Tenn. and 
of the USITA Traffic Committee. 


—- 
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of our customers, although these are 
sometimes instrumental as a beginning. 
But more often, good service stems 
from within the individual men and 


women who are employed in the indus- 
try—the spark of initiative, imagina- 
tion, a desire to excell, to attain highe 
goals, the competitive urge fo1 
nition. efforts are in most in- 
stances put forth long before the buy 
ing public is aware of their possibility. 


recog- 


These 


For example, an artist does not spend 


hours with his colors canvas in 
order to satisfy the demands of a pub- 
lic who might want to look at 
or buy it, but 


within 


ana 


his work 
that 
excel, 


rather to satisfy 
himself to 
and express himself. 


urge create, 


Those at the head of management 


are continuously seeking methods for 


expanding and extending the service 
within the economic balance of cost 
versus earnings. They are pushing 


forward new frontiers at a rate almost 
beyond 


imagination for being a ‘“‘con- 
trolled” industry. Engineers are con- 


stantly searching for ways of handling 


greater volumes with greater speed, 


of providing more facilities for less 


dollars, and through mechanization to 


relieve some precious man-hours for 
use in jobs requiring greater mental 
skill. A good operator takes pride in 
getting the call through in a helpful 
and pleasing manner. They are im- 
pelled by a certain devotion within 


themselves to take a personal interest 
in the they and to 
search for ways of improving it. 


service render, 


So, we see that good service results 
directly from the attitude as well as 
proficiency of the individual employe. 
Money and materials, and tele- 
phones, cable and central office equip- 
ment are, of course, necessary ingredi- 
ents, but the attitude and proficiency 
with which they are put to use com- 
prises the real recipe for greater serv- 
ice. 


tools 





basic 


few 


There are a principles 
which can be practiced to some degree 
in every 
that 


service. 


company regardless of size, 
better 


is pri- 


will assist in 
While this 
intended for 


and is, therefore, 


producing 
discussion 
traffic personnel 
written from their 
viewpoint, the theory is, nevertheless, 
universal in 


marily 


its application. 
fully 


each point in this discussion, but only 


Further, 


it is not necessary to develop 


to suggest a course of reasoning, for 
each of us who are service-minded will 
allow many applications to unfold in 


our own thinking. 


(A) Create the 


A spirit of cooperation and eagerness, 


Prope r A tmosphe re. 


alertness to every new possibility, tak- 
ing interest in the 
individual, 


endeavors of the 
much to encourage 
initiative and enthusiasm. The policies, 
objectives, 


will do 


and limitations, should be 


clearly and freely discussed among the 


management group who will use and 
develop them. Again, if an employe 
knows what the objective is and the 
reason why, then is allowed freedom 


of thought, a 
will 


feeling of subservience 
place to 


unfoldment. 


give understanding and 


He will cultivate a desire 
to render greater service and find bet- 
ter ways of 


doing it. Suggestions 


should be encouraged and recognition 


given where it is due. Of course, mis- 
takes will be made, but 


if without 


through them 
condemnation, the employe 
will sharpen his judgment and develop 
responsibility. 

It is difficult, if not 
an employe, 


impossible, for 
regardless of the impor- 
render the 
quality of service of which he is cap- 


tance of his position, to 


able unless he is at ease, has freedom 
of thought, and is without the fear of 


criticism. Not without criticism, but 
without the fear of criticism. Empha- 
sis should be placed on the attitude 


(Please turn to page 72) 
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Keep em talking 
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know and we'll be glad to see that 


you get a copy right away. 
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Supply Service 












headquarters for 
everything you need 





Everything you do, everything you buy, 


everything you use .. . everything .. . is done 





to keep ’em talking—to keep your telephones 
in service. That's why you need a good, 


dependable source of supply. Whether it’s for 














fast service in emergencies, or for planning 
a big construction program, you like to deal 


with a company whose experience will help you 




















é get your job done .. . right. 








We think you'll find this kind of service here 
at Leich. We've been working with 


telephone folks since 1907. 





Why not order your next shipment of supplies 
from us? We'll try our best to help you 


in your most important job: 


To keep ’em talking. 


HICH SALES CORPORATION 427 W. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
“FIC COAST: 2611 SAWTELLE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM ST., DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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rather than the peg count and the 
employe will be able to give his best 
performance. 

Moreover think of the boost and 
encouragement you receive when some 
one very discretely pats you on the 
back and says, “well done.” 

(B) Provide Good Supervision. It 
has been said, “Every employe is en- 
titled to a good supervisor.” And this 
certainly should be our first goal. We 
are trying to develop an “attitude” 
of helpfulness, friendliness, patience, 
courtesy, willingness to do, personal 
interest. These are qualities that we 
would have our operators express to 
the customers whom they are serving. 
But in order to learn better how to 
express and impart these qualities, they 
must experience them in their dealings 
with their supervisors. In modern in- 
dustry, supervision has passed the era 


of force, fear, and frustration, to a 
more cooperative attitude of under- 
standing, instruction, and leadership. 


The service-minded supervisor today 
has a two-fold responsibility if she is 
to render greater One, the 
development of an employe’s technical 
skill or proficiency. The other, seeking 
out and developing the mental attitude 
of initiative, enthusiasm, desire to ex- 
cel, loyalty, friendliness and teamwork. 

She must win the confidence of her 
people through a genuine desire to as- 
sist and teach them. She must manifest 
dignity and assurance and express an 
immeasurable amount of tact 
tience. 


service. 


and pa- 


In selecting employes to be promoted 
to these key management 
should continuously be on the alert for 
operators who excel in these attitude 
qualities. If a supervisor can win the 
confidence of her 


positions, 


employes, she can 
teach them and she can improve serv- 
ice. 

(C) Have a Carefully Planned Train- 
ing Program. Up to this point the 
emphasis has been placed on the atti- 
tude or desire to Yet, 
in order to fulfill one’s desires, he must 
have knowledge and technical skill- 
proficiency. Whether the job be that 


render service. 


of operator, supervisor, traffic man- 
ager, engineer, or any other of the 
many classifications, a person filling 


learn the ‘whats, 
whys, hows and whens” common to the 
job before he can perform it. A stran- 
ger in a telephone office could not es- 
tablish a connection at a switchboard, 
except by accident, until he had learned 
fact about the job. No matter 
what the job is, therefore, learning 
must take place. Most companies today 


the position must 


some 


have some type of training program, 
and it should be kept in mind that an 
effective training course is just as nec- 
essary, if not more so, for supervisory 
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WELCOME 


We welcome the Visitors to the 


United States Independent Tele. 


phone Association Convention. 





Display in the window of the Chicago office of International Business Machines Corp. welcoming 


delegates to the USITA convention. 


In order to help publicize the Independent telephone industry, 


it has been suggested that other firms along Chicago's famed Michigan Ave. might be persuaded 
to have similar window displays during future USITA conventions. 


people as it is for student operators. 
All too often we are apt to allow a 
person promoted to a supervisory job 
to learn how to perform his or her 
duties by the “trial and error” method. 

While this “trial and error’ method 
conjunctive with 
place in 


has_ its 
research and development, it 
is far too slow and expensive a method 
to be employed in 
nothing of- the 


reasoning 


production, to say 
detriment to service 
while the student is learning. 

Before discussing training programs 
further, think for a 
few moments about some of the prin- 


however, let us 


ciples of learning, for without learning 
no training takes place. 

First, in order to learn, a_ person 
mentally associates two facts or condi- 
tions. Then when one of them 
or comes into thought, the other auto- 
matically appears in thought. 
ample, a student operator is 
taught the “‘busy test.” Upon touching 
the tip of the plug to the sleeve of a 


jack, she hears a sharp click. 


occurs 


For ex- 
being 


This is 
one of the conditions, but no learning 
has occurred. Now she is told that the 
line is busy. This is the second condi- 
tion, and if she associates them, learn- 
ing has been accomplished. Later when- 
ever she receives the audible click, she 
will automatically recall that the line 
is busy. This is a simple illustration, 
but it serves to show several points. 
The second point is that she learns 
through three main senses of percep- 
tion: Seeing, hearing, and feeling. She 


saw the proper method of holding th« 
plug and where to place it on the jack, 
and picture of the 


She heard the click as wel 


formed a mental 
condition. 
as the instructor telling her that the 


line was busy, and further she pe: 
formed the operation and learned mors 
of the condition through feel and mo 
tion. So, we see the importance: 


using all three avenues of perceptio 


in teaching—seeing, hearing, feeling. 


The third conclusion I should like t 
draw from our example is that lear? 
ing must be based on past experience. 
One of the conditions must already be 
familiar to the student. For 


if you switchboa 


instance, 


had never seen a 
or picture of one, nor a plug, nor jac! 
you could not have followed my illust 

and learn how to p 
This 
rather elementary, but let us cons 
operator. We 


tion could not 


form a busy test. might sou 
a student 
difficult a 
student, if she were merely handed 


can see I 
process it would be fo! 
instruction book which uses such te} 
as cord, plug, jack, ring-key, talk-! 
She must build this 
edge on something she already kno 
Obviously we do not begin the tran 
test.” N 


ete. new kno 


“busy 
how confusing 
would be for a 


program with the 
we may 

difficult it 
learn, if her only instruction were ¢ 
prised in “plugging in” with and obs« 
ing the work being done by an ex} 
enced operator. The conditions are¢ 
occurring in an orderly, one-step-: 
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also see 


student 











“The next town?... Over the hill, across the bridge, 
under the railroad, and when you come to the 
next Amertel pole, you're almost there.” 























a 
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@ Far, far away—that’s where the next town is. That’s where 
the next telephone pole is, too, because those poles are strung 
with Amertel 135 instead of ordinary BB wire. 


High-strength Amertel 135 permits much longer spans. . . 
cuts the cost of pole installation and maintenance . . . saves 
many man-hours of labor per mile. As for transmission quality, 
Amertel 135 has low electrical resistance and far better voice 


transmission characteristics than the old steel wire. 





Like more information? Just address the American Steel & 
Wire Division, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 














USS Tiger Brand AMERTEL 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH WIRE 
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time manner by which the student can 
build her knowledge. 

Let us then draw the following con- 
clusions about the learning process, 
which should be applied in designing 
an efficient, up-to-date training 
gram: 


pro- 


(1) A person learns by associating 
two conditions. Therefore, the instruc- 
tion should be designed to present these 
conditions clearly, one at a time, with- 
out interference, and repeat the asso- 
ciation until learning has occurred. 

(2) Use the perceptive senses, hear- 
ing—seeing—feeling. On each item to 
be taught, suitable time should be de- 
voted to discussion, to demonstration, 
and to practice. 

(3) Learning is based on past expe- 
rience. Therefore, design the program 
to start with the student where she is. 
Then add to her knowledge on a step- 
by-step basis, utilizing in each step the 
knowledge learned in previous steps. 


For example, in a local manual train- 
ing guide the first call taught would be 
one to a trunk where no busy condition 
is encountered and no ringing is re- 
quired. The student has not yet learned 
how numbers are located in the line 
multiple or about party-line designa- 
tions and so on. These new 
are added as the student 
of the simpler steps. 


features 
learns each 


And, so, we have touched briefly on 
the basic elements of learning and how 
we might approach the problem of 
teaching. We must, of course, develop 
a system with guides and equipment 
before actually starting a class. We 
should select a qualified person as an 
instructor, who expresses outstanding 
qualities of service-mindedness, helpful- 
ness, patience, loyalty, etc.—those atti- 
tude qualities which we discussed ear- 
lier. She should be able to weave them 
into her training program so as to re- 
flect them into the thinking of the 
student. She and her students must, of 
course, be detached from all other ac- 
tivities which would interfere or 
tract. 

A training guide or outline should 
be prepared which includes every con- 
dition to be taught. Each of the various 
calls or conditions should be broken 
down into the individual steps, the same 
as a recipe for baking a cake might be 
outlined. The training program should 
be scheduled, allowing adequate but 
not excess time for the discussion, dem- 
onstration, and practice of each call. 
Drills for developing speed and accu- 
racy should be included. 


dis- 


Training facilities should be provided 
where the calls or conditions can be 
demonstrated without interfering with 
regular service. Here, we may utilize 
spare positions and facilities, or if they 
are not available, a suitable “imitation” 
or facsimile board may be constructed 
which will provide the essential items 
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Left to right: E. A. CAMPBELL of Dallas, Pa.; H. C. MILLER of Myerstown, Pa.; MRS. WALTER 





T. LAWRENCE of Chicago; J. F. BENJAMIN of Cumberland, Wis.; W. R. KIMMEL JR. of Union 
Grove, Wis.; FREDERICK FAULK of Petersburg, Ind., and W. C. KECK of Emmaus, Pa. 


of equipment required for teaching the 
particular condition. 

Along this line, for example, we were 
training the operators in one toll office 
for an inter-toll dial The 
new toll board was equipped with key- 
pulsing sets, as we realize the profi- 
ciency of an operator in the use of her 
key-set is very important in the inter- 
est of fast and accurate service. We, 
therefore, constructed a _ key-pulsing 
drill table equipped with two key-sets 
on the student’s side, and a group of 
lamps corresponding to each key on the 
instructor’s side of the table. A _ pro- 
gressive series of drills were prepared, 
beginning with one digit and ending 
with combinations of letters and digits. 
Each operator spent 15 or 30 minutes 
at the drill table each day until the 
course was completed. When the con- 
version was made, the operators were 
“at home” with their new equipment 
and were able to render the type of 
service for which it had been provided. 

If a regular used for 
training, equipment should be provided 
by means of which the instructor is 
able to simulate the conditions encoun- 
tered on a real call—for example, line 
signals, cord light supervision, as well 
as visual and audible signals. 


conversion. 


position is 





Left to right: W. K. SHELL of Cookeville, Tenn.; 
A. C. PURPURA of Portsmouth, O., and A. O. 
LINDLE of Grinnell, Ia. 


Thus far we have talked about why 


we should and how we should 
teach. Now, we might ask, what should 


we teach? 


teach 


To prepare a training program fo 
any job, it is necessary to know exactly 
and completely the conditions that ox 
cur and the frequency with which they 
occur. A job analysis will reveal thé 
nature of the job and the frequency of 
operations actually performed. Two 
offices would hardly produce the same 
job analysis. For example, one office 
might have 100 per 
operation, another both ringdown and 
inter-toll dial, while a _ third office 
might have 100 per cent inter-toll dial 
operation. Now, in the first 
would be time effort 
teach the conditions 
in inter-toll operation such as dial rout 
ing symbols, signals, etc. Further, op 
erations which occur infrequently are 
omitted 
gram in 


cent ringdown 


office it 
and wasted to 


student required 


from the initial training pro- 
order to save time. 

A job analysis is made by tallying 
on a suitable form each operation per- 
formed by experienced operators on the 
job. When a representative sample of 
has tallied, usually 
the various operations are summarized 
and related to the total calls observed, 
to determine the number of occurrences 
per 100 calls. 
calls per 


calls been 2,000, 


The average number of 
hour handled by an expé 
enced operator is counted, and the num- 
ber of occurrences per operator hour is 
computed. 

Only those conditions are included in 
the initial training program which 
with 
operator is 
within a 
working 
which 


cur such frequency that a 


sure to encounter tl 
relatively short 
time. The 


occur in 


period 01 
frequency 
conditions order to Dt 
included usually varies from about two 
times per operator day on slow moving 
traffic such as outward toll, to fou 
five times per day on fast moving t 
fic such as local manual or inward. 
(Please 


turn to page 82) 
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PNM Ne VISIBLE FLEXOLIE 


P.B.X. KEYSHELF DIRECTORY UNITS 








With the advent of inter-toll dialing, it is essential for users of 
P.B.X. Boards to have a visible record of all frequently called 
numbers. Flexoline Keyshelf Directory units are specifically 
engineered and designed for use on P.B.X. switchboards and 
furnish the long-wished-for flexibility of individual Flexoline 
listings on the keyshelf. 





A unique and time-saving feature has been developed and in- 
corporated into the units—the frames are self-indexing. The last 
Flexoline strip on the front of each frame is vistble. Thus listings 
may be added or otherwise changed without concern for label 
changing or other indexing detail. The expansion factor within 
each side of each frame is filled with blank Flexoline strips until 
each space (easily adjustable to any location) is wanted for an 
actual listing. 


TWO SIZES 


7 frame unit with 390 listings capacity 
13 frame unit with 700 listings capacity 


Attractively finished in Greytan—frames are aluminum and are 
removable. Non-skid corrugated rubber strips are mounted on the 
underside of the base, which is of “bridge” construction for strad- 
dling divider strips on switchboards. (When specified, flat base 
units will be supplied, with overall corrugated rubber attached 

to bottom.) 












3B 3 : Se ; 

[os 508 ; The Flexoline strips are furnished in sheets of 42 strips per 

; =iL sheet, pre-scored horizontally to the 4%” standard type- 
830 


writer spacing. With each unit, a supply of Flexoline is 

included which is sufficient to completely establish the 
reference listings and to accommodate several hundred 
listing changes. 





PAT. PENDING 


Here are two informative booklets 
illustrating and describing various 
units which have been designed for, 
and use-tested by, telephone com- 
panies throughout the country. 
Send for your copies today! 





Acme representatives will gladly cooperate with you in promoting “Make Long Distance Calls by Number” 


(RANA VISIBLE | RECORDS, INC. CROZET. VIRGINIA 














District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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NE OF THE MOST unusual 
telephone service questions to 
arise in many a moon developed 


right here in Washington, D. C., last 
week, when Eugene B. Casey tangled 
with the local telephone company. Mr. 
Casey appears to be anti-telephone com- 
pany in a big way. What’s more, ac- 
cording to rumor, he plays no favorites. 
He is just as mad at the telephone com- 
panies out in the Middle West as he is 
at the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. which serves the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Be that as it may, the most note- 
worthy feature of Mr. Casey’s feud 
with the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. is that he ordered what may 
be the biggest single “disconnect” in 
telephone history. Mr. Casey, it seems, 
is the owner of over a dozen apartment 
houses in the District of Columbia. He 
owns about another dozen in nearby 
Maryland. Earlier this month he noti- 
fied the telephone company that he 
wanted “all equipment”? removed, from 
all his apartment buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland. 


Needless to say the telephone com- 
pany officials were horrified over Casey’s 
ultimatum. It includes poles, cable 
wires, cable boxes, conduits—the whole 
works! Some of it is the type of thing 
which has to be installed when a build- 
ing is constructed. Furthermore when 
the telephones are removed from these 
apartments, holes are made in the walls 
and woodwork which have to be repaired 
and redecorated. The chances are that 
the next owner or tenant will want the 
telephone put right back in. Needless 
to say Casey’s tenants are just about 
going crazy over the prospect of having 
their telephone service pulled out by 
the roots before their eyes, by order 
of the landlord. Casey told the com- 
pany that if they do not remove the 
equipment, he will be forced to ‘take 
steps to remove or cause to have re- 
moved all of your equipment.” 

The telephone company at this writ- 
ing, had decided to sit tight and do 
nothing. The company did write a let- 
ter (what you just don’t tele- 
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else? 


by FRANCIS X. WELCH 
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Question of what legal protection tenants have against being 
arbitrarily deprived of telephone service by landlord, raised in 
Washington, D. C., contretemps. Classified listings of unlicensed 
professionals’ being tested. Pennsylvania and Delaware rate 
cases discussed. Also McConnaughey and legal aide. 


phone to Mr. Casey’s tenants) advising 
the tenant subscribers, “We do _ not 
propose to do anything ... which will 
interfere with the telephone 
Obviously, if he (Casey) 
equipment now affixed to your building 
service will be cut off.” 


service. 
removes all 


The reader can imagine that, upon 
receipt of this information the tele- 
phone company and the real estate 
companies which act as rental agents 
for Mr. Casey have been deluged by 
screams from the anguished tenants. 


A word or two about Mr. Casey’s 








Left to right: D. E. McGREGOR of Gibbon, Neb.; MRS. McGREGOR; MRS. D. S. SEITZ of York, ° 
PAUL C. BRANSBY and GEORGE DATESMAN, both of Columbia, Pa., and W. M. GOTTSCHAiL 
of Lansford, Pa. 
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Left to right: H. C. SWARTZ of Bloomington, Ill.; W. H. VAN HORN of Elkhart, Ind.; E. L. MALONE 
of Logansport, Ind.; P. N. MALMGREN of Lafayette, Ind., and D. H. CAMPBELL of Rochester, N. Y. 






background and 
particular interest. 
of the White House secretariat 
wartime aide to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He is reported to have left the Whit 
House a multi-millionaire. In any event 
he is among the largest landowners in 
the United States, some say the second 
largest. He has had trouble with the 
law before, notably the income tax 
department. But he is a real scrapper. 
Whatever the genesis of his anti-utility 
attitude may be, it is clear that he is 

(Please 


status 1s ol 
He was a membe 


present 


and a 


turn to page 122 
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TRADE-MARKS 


TELEPHONE CELL 


—s le 
This dry cell is the seit ' 
phone cell gromiy in hone 
is built especially for te pe 
use. It delivers long serv! en 
with uniformity and a 
bility in the highest deg° 


bs oN | 

NATIONAL CARBY” | 
PRODUCT 
MADEIN U.S.A 


he terms “Eveready”, “Columbia”, and “Gray Label” are registered 
trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and 


Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New 


York 17, N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, 


Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


Continued from page 47 


its working conditions, and even toward 
supervision and management itself. A 
few have experimented with ways of 
improving poor attitudes. 


Here again, there appears to be no 
substitute for open, frank discussion 
and exchange of views between the su- 
pervisor and his subordinates. In one 
controlled experiment, attitudes were 
improved significantly by ‘feeding 
back” the results of the survey for 
discussion with those concerned. 


Discussion of problems or attitudes 
frequently results in better understand- 
ing on both sides. Policies or practices 
may or may not be changed as a result 
of such discussions, but in any event, 
a favorable effect on attitudes often fol- 
lows. Creating an atmosphere of per- 
missiveness which encourages free ex- 
pression is a necessary step toward 
building mutual understanding and ef- 


fective teamwork. 


It may appear that I am stretching 
my subject a bit if I include in a dis- 
cussion of human relations a reference 
to management development. Actually, 
no single activity has greater implica- 
tions for assuring competent managers 
to successfully meet industry’s increas- 
ingly complex problems, including those 
of human relations. 


There is growing realization that de- 
velopment of managerial talent is in- 
fluenced in a major way by the en- 
vironment in which the executive 
functions. He is influenced most by the 
example set for him, by the coaching 
and counsel he receives from his su- 
perior, by the opportunities he has to 
accept responsibility and to share in 
the important decisions which affect the 
future of the business. 


Off-the-job executive training pro- 
grams can supplement but not replace 
the day-to-day influence and careful 
guidance of a superior who accepts 
the development of subordinates as one 
of his important responsibilities. Syste- 
matic plans for periodic appraisal and 
individual development of management 
personnel can be helpful and are being 
successfully used by many companies 
today. 


An interesting and significant insight 
into the importance of example by su- 
periors in management development 
was revealed in a recent study made 
in my own company. Supervisors who 
were rated highest in management po- 
tential had this to say about their own 
bosses: 


He is good at handling people. 
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They feel very sure they know how 
they stand with him. 

He asks their opinien frequently. 

When changes they are concerned 
with are made, he either allows them 
to make their own decisions or to par- 
ticipate in making decisions. 


Here again, at a higher management 
level, we have confirmation of the im- 
portance of participation and good 
human relations as it relates to ex- 
ecutive development. 


These, then, are a few of the fron- 
tiers in human relations. The modern 
manager is aware that the production 
and service goals of his company can 
be achieved only through the active co- 
operation and support of every mem- 
ber of the organization. 

This support is forthcoming, not so 
much from a sense of loyalty or grati- 
tude for good pay, liberal benefits, or 
comfortable working conditions, but 
more likely from a feeling of being an 
important member of the team. The 
development of a feeling of mutual in- 
terest and motivation grows out of the 
nature of the day-to-day relationships 
between superiors and subordinates on 
the job. It is here that apathy or hos- 
tility at the one extreme or 
cooperation and 
other are created. 


active 
enthusiasm at the 


The effective manager realizes that 
many of the costly benefits such as in- 
surance, sick pay, pensions, recrea- 
tional facilities, and the like, although 
a normal and expected part of our 
employe relationships today, do not 
necessarily contribute to on-the-job sat- 
isfaction or motivation. In fact, they 
often place a premium on being off the 
job. Management must devote more of 
its time and money to finding ways to 
make the job itself challenging and sat- 
isfying. 

The able leader recognizes some of 
the on-the-job factors influencing atti- 
tudes and motivation. He knows that 
industry generally has gone so far in 
the direction of de-skilling operations 
and diluting responsibility, both for 
supervisors and employes, that there is 
little opportunity left for intrinsic job 
satisfaction for many of our people. 

tealization of this fact has led to a 
reversal of the trend in a few compa- 
nies. Job enlargement—the process of 
building variety, responsibility, and op- 
portunity for individual judgment and 
initiative back into jobs is becoming a 
more widely accepted practice. When 
this problem of job enlargement is 
shared with the employes concerned, 
remarkable increases in 
have resulted. 


productivity 
No single insight can match the 
principle of participation in potential 
for greatly increased organizational 























Many Planté batteries are still in acti 






float service after twenty, thirty, ever 
years! That's because Planté plates 4 
heavy, solid sheets of pure lead. In the 
batteries Gould has eliminated the primé 
cause of self-discharge, capacity losses 4 
shortened battery life. Cut maintenane 
charging and replacement costs tc a mu 
mum. Choose Planté. 


Made by 
GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES |! 
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cook no. 3800 
mbines cable termination with protection 
‘central office personnel and equipment 
inst high potentials and sneak currents. 
toperation, it opens the switchboard circuit, 
hounds the outside line, and operates an 


4mm circuit. Note these construction and op- 
‘ting features: 


Provides for temporary disconnect. 


2. Self-soldering, low-resistance heat coils 
easily reset after operation without 


changing, reversing or re-soldering 
coils. 


3, Line and switchboard connections on 
opposite sides of protectors. 


*: Steel mounting plate for maximum 
strength. 


). Unit dischargers, consisting of two 
carbons, separated by acetate dielec- 
tric cemented together, permanently 
grounds the outside line under con- 
tinuous discharge. 


5. Easily tested without removing heat 
co:l; withdrawal of test plug leaves 
Protector in operating condition. 








Re: 


Plastic-Covered Pike Poles 


for longer life—increased safety 


These rugged Douglas fir pike poles have 
a tough, clear plastic coating called 
‘““Maplac.” 

Result is a smooth finish that prevents 
hand injuries from splinters and protects 
the pike from external damage—prac- 
tically doubling its life. 


. 


You can get plastic-coated pike poles 
with standard or extra-safe reversible 
points. You save with reversible points 
because you replace only the point when 
the tip wears out. An accessory wire lift 
attachment adds another use to the re- 
versible point pike. Both the standard and 
the reversible point pikes are made from 
10’ to 20’ lengths. 


*Trade Name 


Made By A. B. Chance Co. 







flotrol automatic battery charger 





nein 


Model 2500-B 
50 Amps., 50 Volts 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 





Oe ATLANTA e KANSAS 







neduces operating costs! 


GREATER POWER SAVINGS—The unusually high effi- 
ciency of this 3-phase self-contained unit (50% at 
10% of rated load and 75% at 40% rated load), 
results in continuous power savings to the FLOTROL 
user, sufficient to pay for the unit in less than its 
anticipated life. 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS—The FLOTROL con- 
tains no moving parts; once installed, requires no 
further attention. 


MAXIMUM BATTERY LIFE—By floating the battery at 
constant voltage, battery activity is reduced to a 
minimum. 


DC voltage delivered is regulated within 1%. 
Complete overload protection is as automatic as 
charging itself. 


WRITE for Bulletin 16l1—completely describing 
the FLOTROL system for 3-phase operation. 
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ALD 
HTL -135 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA U.S.A. 


LOWER 


Cost Per Mile 


@ Efficient rural telephone circuits can 
be built at minimum overall cost where 
Crapo HTL-135 High-Tensile Line Wire 
is used to full advantage. For @rapo 
HTL-135 makes possible spans up to 350 
feet in heavy, 540 feet in medium and 
650 feet in light loading districts. Longer 
spans mean fewer pole structures with 
substantial savings in material and labor 
costs per mile. 

The rugged tensile strength of @rapo 
HTL-135 and its heavy galvanized coat- 
ing provide dependable and economical 
service life on typical rural lines. 





Ask your jobber for details or write 
direct for engineering data! 


eee | 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana 





| of “joint consultation.” 


effectiveness. The important realiza- 
tion is that it is an essential ingredient 
in the development of mutual interests 
and positive motivation toward mutu- 
ally acceptable goals. Its careful study 
and planned extension by industry is 
not only its greatest hope for increas- 
ing efficiency but also its one chance 
for continued support as a worthy in- 
stitution in a free economy. 

In England, one of the first moves 
in the nationalized electric light and 
power industry was the establishment 
This was, in 
effect, forced participation of employes 
in many phases of the business. This 
trend is indicative of the need for 
people to share in decisions which affect 
their welfare 





and forced participation 
can never equal in effectiveness or sat- 
isfaction the voluntary and sincere ex- 
tension of this principle by manage- 
ment genuinely believing in the ability 
and integrity of its employes. 

Finally, the inevitable conclusion 
which management must accept if it 
hopes to build really effective organi- 
zations, is that good human relations 
is a personal responsibility, ranking in 
importance with the traditional 
responsibilities of business leaders. 
Teamwork must start at the top of the 
organization if it is to be strongly 
reflected through intermediate levels of 
supervision to the man whose coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm for company 
jectives industry so earnestly seeks. 


more 


ob- 


Good human relations is not a by- 
product of American enterprise—it is 
an essential means to effective opera- 
tion. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


Concluded from page 52 


punch card system in producing toll 
supplementary peg counts. Toll tickets 
are forwarded to the general offices 
Where all information on the ticket is 
punched onto a card. This certainly 
sounds like a quick way to arrive at 
a weighted coefficient. Many Independ- 
ent telephone companies are out selling 
service again and encouraging the use 
of more and more long distance. It has 
been found that it certainly pays divi- 
dends in increased local and long dis- 
tance usage to pay more attention to 
PBX’s. Many companies are striving 
to have a qualified traffic person visit 
each PBX at least once a year. 


VV 


“You can’t understand the country’s 


problems by taking your brief case 
home at night filled with plans for 


sales campaigns and technical literature 
about your own business.”—CLARENCE 
B. RANDALL, chairman 
Inland Steel Co. 


of the board, 


SERVICE RECIPE 


Concluded from page 74 


In order to simplify the computation, 
a table of frequency factors has been 
developed which is expressed in the 
number of occurrences per 100 calls, 
and is related to the average calls pei 
hour handled by an operator. 

Those operations which occur during 
the job analysis, but are too infrequent 
to be included in the initial training 
program, are learned later on the job 
A check list for those items to be 
taught on follow-up training programs 
will prove helpful. 

A job analysis will ordinarily serv 
for two or three years in an office 01 
until there is some major change it 
operating practice or methods. 

Much more could be said about train 
ing methods daily 
or weekly service programs, follow-up 
training, etc., but time has permitted 
only a brief discussion of some of the 


such as analysis, 


major points. 


Conclusion 


this 
“recipe for greater service” as follows: 


In conclusion let us summarize 


(1) The product 

(2) Good service stems from a de 
sire within the individual employe 
improve or excel. 


we sell is service. 


(3) The ingredients used are money 
and materials, tools and telephones, 
cable and central office equipment. 

(4) The attitude as well as profi 
ciency with which the employe uses th« 


companies’ resources determines the 
quality of the product. 

(5) Some basic principles for in 
proving the operator’s attitude and 


proficiency are— 
(a) Create the proper atmosphe) 
(b) Provide good supervision. 
(c) Have a carefully planned train 
ing program. 


May I leave you with this thought 
“The greatest deterrent to greater s¢ 
ice would be the conviction on the part 
of telephone people as well as the public 
that perfect service is being rendered.” 


VV 


Delaware High Court Will Hear 
Bell Rate Case Re-Arguments 
Delaware’s supreme court agre¢ 
Oct. 6 to hear re-argument in the [ia 
State Telephone Co. rate case, 
with dates for the filing of briefs 
hearing of arguments yet to be sé 
(TELEPHONY, Aug. 14, p. 58). 


mond 


A majority opinion of the high state 
court last July reversed a decisio of 
Superior Court Judge Caleb R. Layton 
providing a substantial increase 1 
rates over those allowed by the [ela 
ware Public Service Commission. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY 


Continued from page 22 


the figures as to growth of business, 
the fact remains that the total number 
of Independent companies is not grow- 
ing. 

This has given rise to some fears 
that the Independent companies are not 
holding their own. The true fact, of 
course, is that much more business is 
being done. It may have to be done 
by fewer companies than in the past. 
This is not a new phenomenon by any 
means. It is a pattern of gradual and 
voluntary consolidation into larger cor- 
porate units, which has been going on 
for half a century or more. 


It is a phenomenon which is by no 
means peculiar to the telephone indus- 
try. We have a good example of a 
similar trend in our great automotive 
industry since the beginning of this 
century, when the automobile was little 
more than a glorified horseless car- 
riage, there have been hundreds of dif- 
ferent makes and manufacturers which 
have gradually consolidated under vig- 
orously competitive circumstances. This 
was real direct competition, out of 
which came the best automobile busi- 
ness in the world. 


In our utility business, where there 
was and is no direct competition, there 
has been no need for such a drastic 
reduction in the number of operating 


companies. But even here changing 
economic conditions have had the effect 
of producing voluntary consolidations 


over a period of years. 


In the electric industry, for example, 
there are about one-half the number 
of operating establishments that were 
In existence during the peak period 
around 1920. The number of gas com- 
panies, on the whole, have shown a 
gradual decline, despite a greatly in- 


creased volume of business due to the 
introduction of natural gas and to the 
spread of gas pipeline facilities to all 
sections of the nation. 

I: is only natural, of course, that the 
noticeable decline in the number of In- 
dep: ndent telephone companies should 
g1v ur membership some concern. 
Bui it is an economic fact, and as 
suci, it should be considered. 

Ii might be of passing interest to 


not’ that despite the great drop in 


¢ utility establishments from the 
pea period around 1920 (when there 


el 


we ver 6,500) to a low point of less 
tha: 3,500 in 1932, the total number 
has -emained fairly constant since that 
Un So, it may well be that we are 
80 through an economic sweating- 
oo eriod, which will run its course 
WI! 


our company organizations have 
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ALPHADUCTorop wire 
carton packaging 





Once you start using Alphaduct Drop Wire you will 
find out that the handy carton packaging has real dollars 
and cents advantages. 

Not only does your wire arrive in perfect condition, 
but the sturdy carton protects it all the while it’s in your 
warehouse. 

The cartons are easier to handle than loose coils. They 
can be stacked higher without danger of falling and the 
wire on the bottom will not be crushed or bent. Space 
is saved, inventory taking is simplified, and the possibility 
of injuries to workers from tumbling coils is removed. 

We try to make Alphaduct the finest, longest lasting 
drop wire money can buy. Quality materials are used 
throughout, step-testing during every phase of manufacture 
assures uniform high standards. Alphaduct drop wire is 
dated with a color coded thread so you can tell for sure 
how long it lasts. 


Try Alphaduct Drop Wire 


Al PH ANUCT 
LPAAUUG! wire anb CABLE COMPANY + MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS * LEICH SALES CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS * PANKEY SUPPLY CO., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

THE LINDSAY TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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reached the point of practical adjust- 


ment in relation to economic and effi- | 


cient operation. 

Most of us regret, of course, the 
passing of the family-type company 
which was able to make up in terms of 
extra personal services, through man- 
ual operation, for the very small num- 
ber of stations in the exchange. I think 
we will agree, however, that modern 
service demands at least a minimum 
size standard on which to operate effi- 
ciently and economically, and support 
the kind of equipment which can give 
our suburban and rural subscribers a 
quality of service comparable to the 
service rendered from our city ex- 
changes. 

This brings me back to the matter 
of service quality and service stand- 
ards. After all, competition for the 
customers’ is the best kind of 
competition. It is the kind of compe- 
tition which has given us high 
American standard of living, nowhere 
even approached in 
any other nation at any other time. It 
is the kind of competition which has 
given us American home, our 
automobile, American 
household appliances, all contributing 
to a way of life which is the envy of 
the world. 


dollars 
our 


else equalled, or 


our 


American our 


If we are going to find our true place 
in that bright and glowing picture, if 
we are going to share in the favors and 
benefits of the great American buying 
power which creates that picture, we 
are going to have to produce and sell 
a service which will win its own way. 
Look at the aggressive manner in which 
the home builders and automobile 
dealers and appliance dealers have 
gone after this postwar market. Look 
at the vast improvement in the prod- 
ucts they have put on the market. That 
is the kind of competition we are up 
against. 

Let us forget about so-called 
“monopoly status.” That is, at best, 
only a territorial right to operate. The 
telephone man who relies on his mere 
area monopoly to get his share of the 
future market is going to wake up 
some day and find he has the wrong 
number. 


our 


It is a competitive world we 
will have to do business in from now 
on. And it is only restating the obvi- 
ous for me to remind you that the best 
kind of competition comes from those 
who are best able to compete. 
this better plant as well as 
bigger plant. It means up-to-the- 
minute facilities from the subscriber’s 
station right down to the up-to-the- 
minute business machinery in the front 
office. 


For us, 
means 


So much for our problems of growth. 
What can we do about it? As officers 


and employes of our own companies | 
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continuous un-interrupted 


|| Micro Wave operation 
— 


with “US” MICRO-POWER 











Pat. No. 2,688,704 


eS ama 


. A single relay in your Microwave System stops func- 
tioning... what happens until service is restored? 
That break may be but a matter of seconds... but 
think of the amount of equipment you must maintain 
...to minimize such interruptions! 


+ Now MICRO-POWER ... ELIMINATES all the hazards 
of POWER OUTAGES! MICRO-POWER provides 
CONTINUOUS power for UN-INTERRUPTED Micro- 


wave operation! 





AND WHAT’S MORE... Micro-Power does it WITH- 
OUT costly investment in standby electric plants, 
battery banks, rectifiers and motor generator sets. 


IN NEW installations, Micro-Power can save up 
to $300 per mile! INVESTIGATE MICRO-POWER. 
Write “U.S.” for complete details ... or ask your 
supplier of Communication equipment... INSIST 
on U.S. MICRO-POWER in your next Micro-wave 
installation. 


UNITED STATES 
MOTORS. CORPORATION 


556 Nebraska Street 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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THE CS-l AND CS-2 CARRIER SUPPLY 
UNITS are designed to supply 130 
volt 0.5 ampere plate current for car- 
rier or repeater operation. The units 
operate from 115 volt 60 cycle single 
phase power supply normally, and are 
arranged so that during periods of 
power interruption they automatically 
transfer to a built-in vibrator which 
operates from the exchange battery. 
The output voltage is regulated within 

3%, with the unit compensating for 
variations in load and input voltage. 


-WITH BUILT-IN STANDBY 
FOR DC OPERATION! 





@ 


The same regulation is provided when 
operating from the battery even though 
the battery voltage may vary from 
45 to 52 volts on the Model CS-1 or 
22-25 volts on the Model CS-2. 


The carrier supply units are housed in 
attractive steel cabinets finished light 
gray and can be mounted on the wall 
or in a 19 inch relay rack. Either 
model provides uninterrupted plate 
current during power failures. 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION @iqtina. 


PARTNERS IN DEPENDABILITY 


1122 F. ST. © LORAIN, OHIO Sus-crcif 
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7 NHEY_LIVE ALONE ~ 








RecriFitteRs* 


(BATTERY ELIMINATORS) 





Raytheon RectiFilteRs are happier left alone. Except 
for a visit every twelve months or so for routine mainte- 
nance, they are content to go on providing D. C. output 
voltage year after year without attention. 

That’s an outstanding virtue in the Telephone Industry 
where trouble-free dependability is so vitally important. 

Raytheon RectiFilteRs eliminate the need for storage 
batteries . . . automatically provide closely filtered and 
stabilized D. C. output voltage at low cost... release 
charging cable pairs for revenue producing service. 

You'll like Raytheon RectiFilteRs because you never 
have to give them a thought 
— because they give you 
faithful service year after 


year at lowest cost. 











RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT SALES DIVISION Specity Seyihees 
RectiChargeRs and 
DEPT. 6120-T, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS Wasttttalin ter aaen- 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEW pletely dependable 
ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES (WILMINGTON), SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE Telephone service. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Your supplier offers 
a complete line for 
RAYTHEON PRODUCTS INCLUDE: RectiChargeR* battery all requirements. Ask 
chargers; RectiFilteR* battery eliminators; Voltage stabilizers him for details or 
(regulaters); Transformers; Tubes and other electronic equipment. write direct. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


















































our duty is clear. It is to assist man- 
agement in steering a balanced course 
between the demands of the subscriber 
and of the investor. But above and 
beyond that, there is the need to work 
with each other in solving these prob- 
lems—to help the smaller companies 
in particular and to consider the impact 
of all these things on the Independent 
industry as a whole. How can we do 
this? The answer is right here. Right 
in this room. 


If any of you have doubt about that, 
attendance at this convention and a 
consideration of this program which is 
before you, ought to convince you. 
What your association has done in the 
past year, can be done even better in 
the future if we only realize the po 
tential of this instrument within ou 
hands, our own USITA. 


Consider well what has been done 
about legislation, better public rela 
tions, better administrative contacts 
with Washington and the state capitals 
at the regional levels. Consider well 
what we have been able to develop by 
way of sound advice on better account 
ing, better commercial, traffic, and plant 
practice, and to assist our small com 
panies. 


This is the mood in which I hope 
you will appraise all these things to 
be unfolded before your eyes and ears 
at this convention. It is all good; but 
it could be even better, if we only 
realize the benefits to be gained from 
this association work and the immer 
sity of the job ahead. 


During just this past year, we have 
embarked on a national advertising 
program which, I am confident, will 
bear rich and plentiful fruit for many, 
many years as Independent telephony 
marches into the future. The splendid 
work of our Washington office and of 
our committees speaks for itself. That 
is why I prefer you to hear about that 
directly from the competent people 
in charge. 

Only recently, I had occasion to note 
that one committee alone, the Toll Co! 
pensation Committee, had played an 
important part in boosting the share ol 
our Independent companies in tolls 
from the Bell System from 12 millio! 
dollars in 1935 to 116 million dollars 
in 1953. This is a fair sample of th 
work that is being done by USITA 
for its membership and the industry-at 
large. The reduction in excise taxes, 


the continuation of the small exchang* 
operator’s exemption from the 1g 
hour law, the refusal of Congr‘ to 
increase the minimum hourly 1g 
from 75 cents—all these and nei 


favorable developments of the past 
year are still too fresh in our r inds 


for me to add any more words 1 the 
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By building the tools that best fit the 
job, Highway has become America’s 
major supplier of telephone and 
power line construction and mainte- 
nance equipment. All this equipment 
is Highway-designed and Highway- 
built in our own shops, assuring long 
service life at low operating cost. 


Tell us your needs or requirements in 
service equipment. Let us show you 
: how our design, engineering, and 
$ stepped-up production facilities can 
solve your toughest problems. 
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PW D-2 Cable Reel Trailer 
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Highway PW D-2 Cable Reel Trailer is designed for quick, easy 
loading and transport of heavy cable reels up to 48" wide. 
Like other Highway utility trailers, it handles its unwieldy 
load safely and steadily, even at high speeds on the road. 
Highway MW -128 Utility Truck Body carries a full crew 
to the job with all necessary materials and equipment on a 
standard truck chassis. Highway builds a full line of utility 
bodies for general and special service. 

Highway 1U-76 Installer’s Unit is a specialized body for 
mounting on a half-ton truck. Scientifically arranged equip- 
ment compartments and tool carriers at sides and rear put 
all needed tools and materials within arm’s reach. 
Highway heavy-duty HC Earth Boring Machine digs holes 
9 to 30 inches in diameter, 7 to 10 feet deep at any angle in 
any soil except solid rock. Portable, tractor-mounted, and 
self-powered models are also available. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: EDGERTON, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Utility Truck Bodies @ Earth Boring Machines ® Pole and Cable Reel Trailers 
@® Winches ® Power Take-Offs © Service Accessories 


@ Commercial Trailers and Trailerized Tanks 
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NEW PECO A-C LINE 


VOLTAGE 


REGULATOR | 


Gives Greater Efficiency 
in a Smaller Package! 





Smaller in size... lighter in weight, the new compact 
Peco A-C Line Voltage Regulator establishes a new 
standard of efficiency in voltage regulating equipment. 
Convenient and economical, this new regulator utilizes 
greater power efficiency. It is exceptionally small and 
light, yet its size does not limit its power capacity. 
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Here’s Why This New Regulator 
Can Simplify Your Control Problem 


x GREATER FLEXIBILITY—It corrects for fluctuations of the A-C input line 
voltage and can tolerate variations in the A-C frequency. Result: it can 
be used with portable and standby alternators as well as on utility lines. 


% LESS CUBIC SPACE—Designed for 19 inch relay rack mounting, with mini- 


mum panel height per KVA. 


% LONGER LIFE—Shut-downs are practically eliminated by the conservative 
design of all components and the inclusion of two voltage reference 


tubes—one used as an ever-ready alternate. 


% LESS MAINTENANCE—After the initial installation, no daily or weekly 


operating adjustments are required. 


% MORE DEPENDABLE—Provides a constant output voltage regardless of the 


fluctuations normally present in the input line. 


Peco A-C line voltage regulators are offered as separate items in five 


of the most popular ratings. For complete specifications write for 


bulletin Peco 110. 





POWER EQUIPME 


Battery Chargers x Battery Eliminators x 


D.C. Power Supply Units yr Regulated Exciters 


sx and other Special Communications Equipment 


5740 NEVADA, EAST 


Pie 


DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 








expert comment and analysis you will 
be hearing on this program. 


But, I do want to say a final word 
of tribute to you, personally, as Inde- 
pendent telephone men and women. You 
are by far the most essential part of 
this success story. You, and thousands 
of men and women like you, are th 
real liberals and real humanitarians 


| in the march of progress which ha: 


characterized the American way of 
life. Let us never lose sight of that 
fact. Let us not undersell ourselve; 
as individuals. Let us not be content 
just to plug our service but not ow 
industry, else we may end up by having 
a lot of people think more of the serv 
ice than of the company which renders 
it. Call it public relations or what you 
will, these things ought to be identified 
in the public mind. 


We must tell our story better. The 
story of the Independent telephone in 
dustry is just as important as all th 
other things I have mentioned. And 
what a wonderful story we have to 
tell! It is all part of the great success 
story of American business in general 
After all, it is the businessman, in 
cluding the inventor and the developer, 
who has done the most to create the 
bright picture of the American way of 
life. Our average citizen would still 
be working by the sweat of his brow, 
from sun to sun, and his wife would 
still be condemned to the dark drudgery 
of a primitive household if it were not 
for the improvement in living, in trans 
portation, and in communicatio! 
brought about by businesses, such as 
your own telephone business. It is a 
proud heritage. 


In conclusion, I would like to repeat 
what I have said on a number of 
occasions during the year, how grate 
ful I am for the honor and for th 
confidence which you have placed i! 
me. I would also like to thank the 
other officers of the association, and 
all those who served on committees 
or otherwise helped, by appointment 0! 


| request. in the work of the associatio! 
| during the year. 


Without the generous cooperation 0! 


these members, often performed at 4 


considerable sacrifice of their own tim 
and effort, we simply could not have 


| carried out our program. All of us 


may be tempted to take things like 
that for granted. But now that m) 


own tour of duty is closing, I want t 
go on record at this convention as 
stating that never once did I fa! t 
get all the cooperation I needed, despité 
the calls I have had to make ™p0! 


many of you from time to time. 


Again, may I say thank you a!’ ver) 
much. And again, may I salute “(nde- 
pendent Telephony on the Marc 
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VT over the world, business men know they can get anything and 
everything in communications and electrical equipment from ISE, 
of 


For nearly three-quarters of a century ISE—now representing 33 [T&T 


associate International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
manufacturing associates located in 19 countries, as well as many other 
leading manufacturers—has been supplying the finest in electrical com- 
ponents, equipment, and systems. 

Whatever your needs—friction tape or far-flung microwave systems 
—ISE offers convenient, single-source service. This includes material 
supply and system installation. For extra convenience ISE’s complete 
Engineering Service is available for the survey, planning, and design 
of telecommunication projects ranging from a single radio transmitter 
to complete telephone, telegraph, and airport installations. 

FACTORIES IN SOUTH AMERICA: Cia Standard Elec. Argentina, S. A. Ind. y Com.. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina * Standard Electrica, S. A.. Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 


Brazil * Cia. Standard Electric, S. A. C., Santiago. Chile. 


International Standard Electric Corporasvion 


WORLD WIDE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 





\ 
: Export Department, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Cer | telephone exchange Cables, wires, conduits, Radio aids to air naviga Feleprinters for automatic \ll equipment for television 
le- equ ent for installations structures—equipment and tion...complete airport transmission and reception and radio broadcasting and 
of Y size, automatic or supplies for every commu- communications and light of written messages. receiving .. . point-to-point 
Maniial, nication and power need. ing systems, communication. 
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THE NEW COOK 
P-L-X 


CABLE TERMINAL 


This new telephone terminal is simple to 
install and designed for maintenance free 
operation. Heavy galvanized steel frame 
and deep drawn chamber, welded zinc cover 
and the famous XB Bakelite face plate with 
Everdur studs comprise the major feature of 
this new Plastic Loop Unprotected Pole 
Cable Terminal. The front of the unit opens 
down for the working con- 
venience. No stubbing, no 
splicing, no potting makes 
it better, simpler, and eco- 
nomical too. 


Supplied in 6, 11, 16, and 
26 pair. 





to 51 


pair. 
required, a standard pipe plug can be inserted to 
close the other entrance. 









THE COOK 


$-20 V 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Every possible feature of accessi- 
bility and convenience has been 
carefully engineered in designing 
the S-20 V Pole Cable Terminal 
and Protector Mounting which is 
in wide use as a protected or un- 
protected all steel cable terminal. 
This new Terminal when used with 
plastic cable is manufactured with 
two cable entrances, each of which 
is arranged to take any size of 
compression coupling from 6 pair 
When only one cable entrance is 
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USITA HIGH LIGHTS 


Continued from page 25 


tives, in an effort to iron out problems 
connected with subscriber and operator 
toll dialing. It is scarcely necessary t 
remark that this new system of using 
long distance telephone service is on¢ 
beset with many technical and _ policy 
questions. 


Our Task Force on National Insti 
tutional Advertising has had a busy 


| year. It is largely responsible for the 


success of our national advertising 
program inaugurated last May in Time 
U. S. News & World Report, and 
Country Gentleman. 


Our Tax Committee at the next 
session of Congress will be expected to 
press for further relief from the ob 
jectionable excise tax on telephone serv 
ice if it looks as if there is any chance 
whatever of producing results. 


Our Toll Compensation and Settle 
ments Committee, one of our most 
important groups, is currently making 
studies of the line haul and prorate 
situation in the interest of laying 
ground work for increased compensa 
tion to Independent companies owning 
their own toll lines. The committee is 
also actively engaged in an effort to 
improve the contour of compensation 
Schedules A and B. A Sub-committee 
on Extended Area Service is continuing 
to give earnest attention to these vexa- 
tious problems. And a Sub-committee 
on Separations is hoping soon to wind 
up its work of revision of existing 
procedures relating to separations. 


In speaking of this committee I can’t 
resist the temptation to draw attention 
to a very significant statement con- 
tained in the committee’s report made 
to our Executives Conference last May. 
The report stated that whereas in 1935 
the Independents’ share of revenue 
from traffic interchanged with the Bell 
System was 12 million dollars, by 1953 
this share had increased to almost 116 
million dollars. It seems almost incred- 
ible, and yet the figures are ones upon 
which we can place reliance. While 
a substantial part of the increase dur- 
ing the 19-year period came from 
general stimulation in the use of the 
telephone, it is also important to bear 
in mind that a large part also resulted 
from the effective work of our fine 
organization carried on through oul 
Toll Compensation and _ Settlements 
Committee. 


Our Plant Committee has such })r0)- 
ects underway as exploring the de=!ra- 
bility of standardization of drop wire 
and cable, studying technologica! de 
velopments in central office and station 
equipment, reviewing joint pol use 
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New BOSCH Builder's Hammer 


GERMANY 


; . igh 
with power rotation... “orb. ae Ibs. 


Here’s a new electric hammer .. . imported from Germany and 
sold exclusively by Homelite . . . that will cut costs on installa- 
tion work. Weighing only 21 pounds... much lighter than other 
hammers... this compact, rugged tool will smash, cut, chisel, 
channel and drill through concrete, brickwork or stone fast. 
What’s more, with its unique power rotation feature it needs no 
hand crank drive for drilling. That’s right! It’s both an impact 
and rotating tool. Easy to operate ... even in close quarters... 
this low cost hammer is available with either high cycle or stand- 
ard universal drive. Operation is by normal power or by power 
from a Homelite Dual Purpose Gasoline Engine Driven Genera- 
tor. Write for a free demonstration. 
otf “Ae 
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a? CORPORATION 


1810 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Homelite Carryable Pumps * Generators > Blowers + Chain Saws 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa 





agreements, studying developments re- 
lated to transmission, testing and in- 
ductive interference, and a host of 
other down-to-earth subjects of vital 
interest to every Independent telephone 
company. 
Outside Organizations 

In addition to the committees I have 
named, and others which could have 
been named, our association has repre- 
sentatives to five outside organizations 
including the American Standards 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the military. 
California's Attempt to Invade Field 
I shall not attempt to enumerate 
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Acorn wire has 


N 
cor Ul 


meant quality 
Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 


them in this report but I would like 
to remark that our association has 
interested itself in a number of radio 
frequency allocation proceedings pend- 
ing before the FCC. As will be under- 


stood, rather 


these proceedings are 
technical in nature. 

The most far-reaching of them in- 
volves an attempt by the state of 
California to get into the communica- 
tions business. In Docket 10777 the 
state is seeking permission to own a 
microwave radio station to handle the 
general administrative communications 
of state agencies during off-peak 
periods. 
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since 1914. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., INC. 


36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
THE LINDSAY TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 South Market Street, Galion, Ohio 









In a related case, FCC Docket No 
10200, California has also asked per 
mission to utilize certain radio fre 
quencies to handle Federal Market 
News Service (FMNS) (Agricultura 
News) until the state legislature appro 
priates money to enlarge the state 
owned microwave radio station t 
handle these communications as we 
as state administrative traffic. 

I need not remind this audience tha 
the United States is the only majo 
nation in the world today in which th: 
communications system is owned ar 
operated in an atmosphere of privat 
initiative. It has prospered in suci 
a climate and provided the best and th 
most telephone service of any commur 
cation system anywhere. 

In the two proceedings I have me: 
tioned our association has taken a1 
active part, advising the commissior 
that telephone companies are ready, 
able, and willing to furnish all needed 
communication service under rates and 
conditions fully comporting with the 
public interest. The AT&T and West 
ern Union have taken a similar pos 
tion. These commercial communicatio1 
entities have informed the commission 
that the private companies are entirely 
able to furnish the necessary service 
as a part of their functions as con 
mon carriers in a climate of free enté 
prise under public regulation and that 
it is not necessary for the state to use 
the taxpayers’ money to bring added 
facilities into being. 


What About the Future? 

There is much more that could be 
said about the activities of our associa 
tion. But what I have related may 
suffice for the time being. 

What about the future? 

One might wish he were a Nostra 
damus, or a clairvoyant, or a seventh 
son of a seventh son, or a master of 
the crystal ball. The field of prophecy 
is not one in which mankind has shown 
the greatest proficiency. 

And yet, based on our own knowledge 
of history, it is safe to hazard one 
or two observations. The immediate 
future is undoubtedly going to b¢ 
governed by two principal things. 

One is whether there is going be 
a change in the complexion of Congress 
following the Fall elections. 

If there is a change, it does not 
require a great intellect to prophesy 
that there will be greater likelihood 
of an increase in the minimum wagé 
to perhaps $1.00; that the 52 per cent 
corporate income tax will be retained; 
that serious attempts will be mae t 
rewrite the Taft-Hartley Act «\ong 
the lines demanded by labor ur ons; 
that the present policy of our govern 
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ment that the people themselves should 
have the right to spend their own 
money and thereby create employment 
cpportunities might be superseded by 
a restoration of a planned economy; 
and that the chance of any reduction 
in the present high level of taxation 
will be lessened. 

Whether a Presidential veto could be 
sustained on any of these issues would 
necessarily depend upon the voting 
margin in the next Congress. 

The other thing on which the future 
depends is of course our foreign rela- 
tions. You may have noted that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower let the American pub- 
lic in on the fact that he had called 
his National Security Council to his 
Denver vacation spot in August in or- 
der to review the growing seriousness 
of the Formosan situation. Did his 
action in telling the people indicate a 
desire to prepare the mind of the pub- 
lie for some unhappy news in the days 
to come? 

It would be easy to speculate on the 
possibilities that would confront us in 
the event of a further deterioration in 
our international relationships. 


What About Trends? 
[ assure you I am not an apostle of 
gloom. 


To prove it I shall in conclusion men- 
tion a few things which indicate that 
governmental trends during the recent 
past are in the direction of a return 
of liberty and freedom and a mark of 
confidence in American business. Most 
of us will hope that the number of 
these things will increase. 

It seems to me that the following 10 
milestones reached during the past two 
years afford ground, along with other 
evidence, for optimism at least for the 
time being: 


(1) The National Labor Relations 
Board earlier this year cracked down 
on certain hit and run strike methods 
of the CWA. One may well wonder 
what this government agency differ- 
ently constituted several years ago 
would have done in similar circum- 
stances. 

(2) In April the FCC terminated a 

show cause order, hanging fire since 
1951, which had looked toward a reduc- 
tion in interstate toll rates. On the 
basis of the same facts the commission 
at an earlier time would, I believe, have 
reached a different conclusion. 
The FCC last year authorized 
an & million dollar increase in inter- 
state toll rates, without hearings held 
to be unnecessary. 

(4: Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
early in the new administration ex- 
pressed the opinion that regulated en- 
terp: se should be permitted more lib- 
eral -arnings. 

(5 The FCC gave support and 
prac’ cal help to our association in ob- 
taini:g enactment of our Section 2(b) 
(2) Sill protecting Independent com- 
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pany jurisdiction when radio is used in 
telephone operations. This was hearten- 
ing action by an important agency of 
government. 

(6) The Securities and Exchange 
Commission sponsored amendments to 
the Securities Act to enlarge the 
amount of permissible unregistered se- 
curities without observing its own reg- 
istration requirements. 

(7) Congress reduced governmental! 
expenditures by significant amounts 
and paved the way for excise tax re- 
ductions. 

(8) There is a general disposition 
among governmental agencies in Wash- 
ington, discernible every little bit, to 
treat legitimate business as if it were 
such, rather than as constituted of ras- 
cals or second-rate citizens. 
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(9) We have a Chief Executive of 
the nation who, in a message to Con- 
gress, last January said in effect that 
he was not going to rush into an in- 
crease in the minimum wage but in- 
tended to have a study made and let 
the facts speak for themselves. 

(10) The same Chief Executive is 
one who for the first time in more than 
two decades has shown a respectful re- 
gard for the Congress of the United 
States. 


If time only permitted I could refer 
to numerous other indications that, at 
least for the time being, we are living 
in a newer, brighter, more sympathetic 
climate. 

Our 


nation 


for some years tried a 





The No. 18 Copperweld conductors of 
this Neotel Drop Wire provide 20% 
greater strength than No. 17 of other 
types—at a lower cost! Their 400-lb. 
breaking point enables them to bear 
heavier ice loading—to take all kinds 
of punishment longer without mainte- 
nance. Neotel’s tough Neoprene jacket 
resists weather and wear, sun and oil. 
Field-tested, proved. Write or call our 
nearest warehouse for prices on No. 18 
Neotel Parallel Drop Wire today! It 
costs you less now, less in the long run. 


Made by General Cable for 


<p ELECTRIC 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
| Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
| 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S.A 





































model 5000 WD is a sound 
investment for YOU... 


because it will do your line work at less cost —quicker and safer. 


With complete equipment it will dig the hole and set the 
pole, normally in a matter of minutes, all within full view 
and control of the truck operator. 


Backed by 61 years’ experience and embodying skillful engi- 
neering and honest workmanship, the model 5000 WD body 
with equipment represents a truly outstanding investment. 


Before you purchase any line equipment, make sure you 
have thoroughly looked into this modern, up-to-the-minute 
unit by York-Hoover. 


(J GET THE FACTS! Write for 
Bulletin No. 931 today. 
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| planned economy organized by so-called 





intellectuals who seemed more dedi 
cated to foreign ideologies than to de 
mocracy as it had been known and 
practiced. The result was more painfu 
than the claimed economic infirmitie 
sought to be cured. People got fed uw; 
with tax levies that were making then 
poor and driving into the ground th 
individual incentive and initiative tha 
had made our nation the envy of a 
mankind. 


If we can only continue to resist tl 
allurements of false Utopias which his 
tory shows have always kept the vast 
majority of people underfed, unde: 
clothed, underhoused, and which have 
also kept the population in war, we 
shall justify the simple but penetrati: 
faith of our founding fathers. 
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Continued from page 28 
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the men under them. It may be ob 
jected that this will lead to expression 
of points of view by employes at va) 
ance with management’s. If this hap 
pens, I can only say that it should 
be welcomed as an opportunity to re 
examine the policies involved. It is 
a well-known’ saying that 
relations begins at home’’; public rela 


“public 


tions consists quite as much in doing 
the right things as in saying the right 
things. No public relations program 
can take the place of sound policies. 


I also recommend to you the proved 
technique of the plant visit. Here 
Baker’s rule to “show them, not just 
tell them” applies with special force. 
You may hear gossip that a family 
in the neighborhood lives like wild 
beasts. But if you have already been 
graciously entertained in their quiet 
living room, you will rise to your neigh 
bors’ defense and you will never agai! 
put faith in what that particular gossip 
tells you. 


An incident which has always im 
pressed me occurred in my Washington 
days. The automobile industry was 
being viciously attacked in government 
circles for failure to convert to wal 
production, and we _ correspondents 
found ourselves accepting the charges 
at face value. The leading companies 


in that industry simply invited a group 
of Washington correspondents to £0 
into its plants and see for themselves. 
All the words in the world could neve! 
have convinced us so swiftly and com- 
pletely. What we saw denied the 


charges of the critics and stoppe heir 
slander in its tracks. 

Time and again, since then, | nave 
listened to someone attack industry, 
only to learn that he had neve: seen 
the inside of a plant. Upon =ceing; 
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THE MURPHY cone man 
CABLE TESTER 


NEW...and DIFFERENT!!! 
IMPROVED AGAIN...and at NEW | 3 

LOWER PRICES! | wi 
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THIS is the ONE-MAN Cable Tester that enables one man alone— 
WITHOUT a helper, to identify Cable Pairs all the way thru any size, 
non-working cable—JUST as FAST as he can touch a test pick to, first the TIP side, and then the 
RING side, and read the pair number right of the face of a special METER! 


NO HELPER AT THE OTHER END! NO MISUNDER- 
STANDING! NO BACKTALK! NO WAITING! 


FOR EXAMPLE: Touch the TIP side—say the meter reads "3". Touch the RING side—the meter 
reads "7''"—THE PAIR NUMBER IS "37"... 


IT'S JUST THAT SIMPLE—and if it was any simpler, we wouldn't believe it ourselves. 
SOMEONE FROM THE FIELD asked us to add a buzzer to buzz out pairs in a terminal tail—so now 


we've done that. The buzzer can also be used for checking cress connections in an FX box or on 
the frame as well as for cutting in a piece of cable. 


SOMEONE ELSE asked us if we couldn't make it easier to locate a short, ground, or a cross that was 
interfering with testing. NOW we've added a special OHMMETER scale on the meter, for that 
purpose—with a range especially adapted to this use. 


THEN someone asked us if we couldn't make it AIR CONDITION the splicers tent—we haven't 
figured that one out yet—but if it can be done—we'll soon have it! 


Seriously, the Telephone Industry's wide acceptance and enthusiastic approval of this UNIQUE tester 
has been gratifying—and has enabled us to lower prices as our production line reaches higher 
efficiency. These testers are now in use in every state in the Union. Orders are still coming in 
every mail. Let us figure YOUR prospective needs in on our future production schedule. 


NOW . .. FOR LESS THAN A HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
YOU CAN GET A MURPHY CABLE TESTER, 
MODEL C 


This tester will PAY FOR ITSELF with every four days use. 
lt will REPLACE THE HELPER on new cable work. 


It, along with other devices needed in One-Man cable crews, will enable a splicer alone to do twice the work that a splicer 
and helper have been doing in the same time. 

It will function as any one of THREE different Test Sets at the turn of a switch—No need to change the test leads—just 
turn the switch to the KIND OF TEST SET NEEDED! 





CABLE PAIR IDENTIFIER (one) 
BUZZER CONTINUITY TESTER (two) 
OHMMETER (three) COUNT ‘EM yourself! 


It will amaze you with its simplicity and ease of use—we can show a Cable Splicer, in FIVE MINUTES, all he needs to know 


about how to use it! 
The Prices (F.0O.B. Houston) 
in lots of 1-9, $98.70; 10-29, $97.00; 30-99, $94.00; 100 and over $92.00 net each 
Write for More Particulars or Order from This Ad—Direct fom the 
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MURPHY ENGINEERING LABORATORY 


4419 TULSA, HOUSTON 24, TEXAS PHONE TW-4000 
WRITE TODAY RIGHT NOW! 
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More and more companies provide 






DENVER IS 
IN COLORADO 


for thousands of 
homebound children 


All over America, telephone companies 
are helping educators solve the difficult 
problem of educating homebound and hos 
pitalized students, through the School-to- 
Home Telephone Service. 

Well over 100,000 children are phyically 
unable to attend school. With a critical 
teacher shortage, only half of them, at best 
receive a scant few hours a week of bed 
side tutoring. 

But with School-to-Home Service thousands 
of these children are again “attending” 
school, with near-to-normal class participa- 
tion for a full twenty-five hours a week. 
Experience shows they not only keep up- 
to-grade, but benefit enormously through a 
sense of belonging to their class, a feeling 
of achievement and a reawakened will to 
recover. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Telephone engineered Executone intercom 
units, consisting of a Home Station, a 
School Station and an Amplifier are elec- 
tronically matched for use with regular 







TEACHING 


by 





THAT I3 
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private telephone lines. The child hears 
everything in the classroom, recites and 
participates fully. 


GAINING WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Provided on a rental basis by hundreds of 
telephone companies in more than 30 states, 
the service has proved itself, in thousands 
of cases, over a 15-year period. It is widely 
endorsed by educators and doctors, and is 
today on the threshhold of general accept- 
ance as an educatienal method. 


COMPANIES URGED TO ACT 


All telephone companies not now providing 
this service are urged to investigate it and 
bring it to the attention of school authori- 
ties. Aside from additional revenues it pro- 
vides, the humanitarian public service op- 
portunities are unlimited. 


Complete information; including a Survey 
Report of 100 installations, technical and 
cost data, are available upon request 


Mast ma the coupon below 


EXECUTONE, INC. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send us the following material: 

_______Survey Report—Handbook 
_____Descriptive Folder 
____Technical and Cost Data 
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these people have often completely 
changed their tunes. You in the tele 
phone industry, in your complicate: 
equipment, have something amazing]: 
interesting to show, and you can easil’ 
demonstrate how this equipment make 
service better and cheaper. 


By this means, clergymen, scho 
groups, and thought leaders in a 
walks of life can be made your friend 
and public relations minutemen. B 
a word of caution: It is not enough ju 
to show them the curiosities of a tek 
phone switchboard. You must point 
to your visitors what this all means 
to them, personally. Otherwise, the 
Swite 


will go away thinking that 


boards are wonderful, but retained 
earnings, reserves and profits are st 

evil. You must show them how profits 
make possible the investment in tl 
$10,000 piece of equipment: how 

turn this equipment gives better service 
and holds costs down. You must show 
them how lower cost means leaving 
more money in your visitors’ pockets 
to spend on other things and thus 

create a still higher standard of living 
You might well emphasize and r 
emphasize the comparison between tele 
phone costs today with 10 years ago, 
and with the rise that has occurred 
in the same period in the costs of vari- 


ous other commodities and _ services. 


If you do this, your exchange, itself, 
will speak eloquently on behalf of you 


and all American industry. 


Another technique which has proved 
highly effective is the in-plant eco 
nomic-education program among em 
ployes. I am not going into this at 
length. Many sueh programs have 
already been devised. The most effec- 
tive, in my opinion, are those which 
utilize most fully the discussion tech 
nique with a group of not over 20 
employes at a time. Several hundred 
companies throughout America are now 
using one or another of these systems. 
And wherever they have been intelli- 
gently handled within the organization, 
both the management and the employes 
are enthusiastic about the results. This, 


like much of the other internal work 
that may be designed primarily to 
bring about better understanding by 


employes of the economics of business 
enterprise, also has very valuable over- 
tones in the production of better em- 
ploye relations. 

The plant visit, employe publication, 
supervisory newsletter, the “facts 
Book,” the picture-story, the economic- 
education program—these are a) eX 
cellent techniques and many other: also 
are good, including an intelligen' use 
of motion pictures. But even tog:the?; 
they are no substitute for the a'\-m 
portant personal precinct work of the 
business leader himself. 
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The business leader must speak up. 
lis is the voice of industry; if he does 


not speak up, industry has no voice. | 


li 


ask, I know. One cannot spend years, 
as I have, in intimate association with 
he management of a major corpora- 
ion, and not realize keenly the hard 
yw of the industrial executive. It is 
one of the most exacting, yet one of 
the most critical functions performed 
in modern society. With urgent worries 
pressing upon him from all sides, it is 
hard to ask the executive to take time 
for discussion of policies and principles 
with employes and neighbors. It is 
hard to ask him to engage frequently 
in public speaking, a difficult task for 


> o 


which he is often not trained. But 
there is no other way. Poor fellow, 
this is one duty he cannot delegate 
without disaster, any more than he 
can delegate to another the job of ad- 
miring his wife. 

The principle I am urging has been 
too little recognized by industrial cir- 
cles. The businessman is normally re- 
luctant to speak out loud; he fre- 


quently shuns the spotlight and is con- 
tent to plug his not himself. 
Lord Chesterfield ht have thought 
this modesty but it results in 
this we find 


Jones’ 


wares, 
mig 
laudable, 
strange paradox: 
people who will swear by 
and swear at 


many 
paint 
Jones. 

These methods—with each company 
working in its own back yard—are not 
ust untried dreams of some visionary 
public relations man. They are tested, 
proven principles. They have operated 
successfully for years in many non- 
industrial fields of activity. And where- 
ever they have been intelligently tried 
in industry in recent years, they have 
produced results varying from good to 


spectacular. 
The problem is to bring about, 
throughout industry, a wider applica- 


tion of these so-called precinct tech- 
niques—to get more and more indus- 


rial leaders to set up the organizatiens 


within their own companies to carry 
on these activities in their neighbor- 
hoois—to get a greater number of 
abli 


men, each in his own precinct, pre- 


senting the facts which people need to 
know to reach intelligent conclusions 
and telling the story of business, and 
telling, and telling, and telling it again. 

And what a story we have to tell. 
For it is the inventor, the developer, 


the industrialist, and not the agitator 


and the reformer, who has laid the 
basis for most of our American prog- 
ress. Social adjustment necessarily fel- 
lows economic change as a matter of 
simp e cause and effect. 


Ei Whitney’s cotton gin and the 


ory progress it fostered in industry, 
id 
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Automatic’s popular 


ne 60A 


unprotected cable terminal 





Stock up on these handy sizes today: 


Cat.No. Capacity Shipping Wt. 
SA-5I I I-pair 14 Ibs. 
SA-53 16-pair 17 Ibs. 
SA-55 26-pair 21 Ibs. 


(all have 6-ft., 24-ga. stub) 


(or: Why They’re Buying ‘‘60A’’) 


“You Always Get It In Good 
Shape.”’ 
of carrying, keeps stub safe. 

Quickly removed after installation 


“It’s So Easy to Install.’ All you 
do is fasten the detachable bracket 
to the pole with a lag screw, hang 
the terminal on the bracket, and 
tighten four bolts. Reversible 
install above or below cable. 


“‘Never a Bit of Trouble.”’ Lead 
nipple gives strong, moisture-proof 
joint for cable. Rubber shutters 
keep wires from scraping housing 
Openings shielded against mois- 
ture, dust, and insects. 


“Outlasts the Cable.”” Even years 
of dampness mean nothing to 
“60A”’. Terminals are sealed in 
porcelain and protected by weather- 
proof zinc cover. 


Product of the Telephone Specialty Department of 





AUTOMATIC 


Distributors in U. S. 


<p ELECTRIC | 
RY ELECTRIC 


® 


and Possessions: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 


xport Distributors: International Automatic Electric — 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S.A 


Stub guard takes the strain 
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Give Your Poles 
that 


“NEW LOOK” 


THE NEW COOK STRANTERM 
STRAND MOUNTED TERMINAL 











The Stranterm is the only strand mounted cable terminal which permits the installer to apply 
protection to the pairs requiring dischargers, or to install the same terminal unprotected as 
determined by the outside plant engineers. 

Supplied in I1, 16, 26 pairs, this terminal features all the time proven qualities found in every 
Cook cable terminal. 

We suggest that you investigate the economies and improvements that are now made possible 
for your outside plant construction. 
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The Cook HY-Cap The Cook Testerm 
Power Cross Protector Drop Wire Connector 
These Protectors are used in the event of The aew Cook Testerm is especially developed 
contact between the power and the communi- for better insulation, to simplify installation, 


cation circuits and also give considerable 
protection from lightning damage. A alloy 
cover, 3 carbon electrodes mounted on a 


occupy less space and improve the connect- 
ing methods of subscriber drops to open wire. 


porcelain base, 3 copper wire leads and a It is low in cost and upkeep, and the wire 
bracket for quick-easy mounting make up the entrances are sealed with a Neoprene gasket 
heavy duty Hi-Cap Power Cross Protector for long life 





TELEPHONE REPAIR 
AND 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


1760 LUNT AVENUE e CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
ROgers Park 4-3817 
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Eighteenth Century drudgery than a 
the suffrage agitation in history, for 
woman chained to a spinning wheel ha 
little time for feminist movement 
Peasantry was not banished from tl! 
farm by agricultural reforms, but si: 
ply by the development of mechanic 
farm equipment. 

In modern times, the automobile, a 
product of industry, has widened and 
enriched lives in a manner impossibie 
to achieve through legislation. Moder: 
machinery, developed likewise, gave th. 
American workman wel-deserved 
sure far more effectively than the cry 
for the eight-hour day, for without the 
means, the cry would have been empty 
and unheeded. 

Lower costs and improved perform 
ance, achieved through industrial re 
search, are the parents of the famed 
American living standard. Every im 
provement contributing to the comfort, 
ease and convenience of daily life has 
its origin in invention and industrial 
development. There is no alternative 
course. 

But let’s be sure that we understand 
what is required for best results—that 
we progress not through hazy and 
hasty expedients, but through the ap 
plication of our natural resourceful 
ness, through bringing our technical ca 
pacities to more of our people, through 
lowering our costs and improving the 
performance of our industry. 

While you, the inventive, the techni 
cal, the productive men of industry, are 
frequently condemned as selfish, grasp 
ing and greedy by those whose ow! 
selfish purposes are served by such 
condemnation, you are really the me 
who provide the means which make 
possible everything America is; and 
you hold the only rea! promise of 
achieving the things we hope to be. 

You are the real reformers. You ar 
the men who most deserve to be re 
spected and honored. And you will be, 
if you will cease to let others do all the 
talking, while you promote your service 
rather than your philosophy. 

The American people, in their fall 
ness, will give you a hearing. Thell 
instincts are right. There can be no 
questioning the reactions of the Ame! 
ican people if they have the facts upo! 


which to base intelligent judgme! 


So speak up. Yours is the voice 0! 
progress. Yours is the voice of national! 
strength. Yours is the real voice 0 
America. 

“Business has the money for the 


most creative and aggressive sale= Pro 
motion in years. Spend that money 
today as an investment in tome rows 
sales.”—SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secre‘ary 0/ 
Commerce. 
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ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE 


Continued from page 29 


There resulted from these discussions 
an announcement by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, T. Coleman An- 
drews, on Sept. 30, 1953, which stated 
“the acceptance of Form 720 showing 
only part of the information called for 
will be continued at least through the 
quarter ending June 30, 1954. In the 
meantime, further study will be given, 
in cooperation with industry groups, 
for developing improved methods of 
reporting excise tax liability.” While 
affording only temporary relief it goes 
without saying that the foregoing an- 
nouncement came as welcome news to 
the entire industry. At least it gave 
promise of a more detailed study of a 
matter, which, from all indications, had 
been acted upon without proper con- 
sideration of all of the factors involved. 


On May 7, 1954, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue addressed a letter 
to the USITA with reference to the use 
of Form 720. In this letter he stated 
that the information which the depart- 
ment had thus far received from indus- 
try representatives and taxpayers gen- 
erally had been in the nature of 
protests to the requirements of Form 
720 and the difficulty that would be 
encountered should it be decided to 
require completion of the schedules 
in the form. He asked at the same 
time that we submit in writing any 
further information that we might 
wish to have considered. 


Your association, through the co- 
operation of its Accounting Committee, 
forwarded its reply on May 21, 1954. 
In that letter the association again 
called attention to the impracticability 
of the form. It pointed to the burden- 
some and costly establishment of new 
records and procedures which would be 
required in order to report in Column 
2 of Schedule B the total amount 
charged or collected for service in 
each tax category. 


Likewise, mention was made of the 
expense and burdensome task of sepa- 
rately compiling the amount of revenue 
exempt from tax called for in Column 
%. The great bulk of such revenues are 
billed to customers on a tax exempt 
basis without the submission of tax 
exeniption certificates in accordance 
With the regulations or rulings of the 
Intesnal Revenue Service. The total 
tax iability, in any event, is the aggre- 
gate of the amounts which the company 
Is uired by law to collect from each 
of customers. An amount deter- 
mine! by multiplying the company’s 
‘ota! taxable charges by the applicable 
tax ate can only be an approximation 
of th» amount of tax due. 
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l No. 1 in a series of test results on LOWELL TELEPHONE WIRES: Resistance to Compression 
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LOWELL TELEPHONE WIRES 
ARE COMPRESSION TESTED 
TO INSURE LONG LIFE 

IN SERVICE 


In determining the ability of a drop 
wire to stand up in service, resistance to 
compression is a major factor. All Lowell parallel neoprene 
jacketed drop wire is tested in our laboratory to withstand 
pressure of 2000 Ibs. or more before the insulation jackets are 
crushed. To insure this high resistance to compression, all 
conductors are brass flashed and special insulating and jacketing 
compounds are used. Since resistance to compression determines 
the quality of the adhesion these tests prove that 
Lowell Drop Wire will stand the crushing action 
of the P Clamp without cracking of the insulation or 
jacket, thus insuring dependability and 
long life in service. 


MFR 


4 


Typical test for Lowell LNDI8PD2 No. 18 AWG 
Dumbell design parallel wire, illustrated showing 
minimum resistance to compression of 2000 Ibs. 


COMPRESSION TESTER — tests and records resistance to 


Write today for Lowell compression of plastic or rubber insulation jackets. 


Insulated Wire Catalog or 
mention your wiring needs. 


‘Fine Wires Only”’ 
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IS USUALLY 
THE LEAST 
EXPENSIVE 





AND DROP WIRE 
IS NO EXCEPTION 





Rock-bottom maintenance costs—the aim of every 
on-the-ball plant executive—come when you buy the 
drop wire that stays up, year after year, storm after 


storm. 
NEOPRENE! 





Ask your own Kellogg man for the whole story. He 
will be glad to furnish you an interesting box of 
samples. 





DISTRIBUTED BY: 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE 5, RHODE ISLAND 

















It was emphasized that the accurac 
of information included in returns 
regardless of the detail thereof, cou! 
be ascertained only through period 
audits. Such audits, as performed 
accordance with the practices follows 
by certified public accountants wi 
audit the books of the telephone co) 
panies, would include a comparison 
the tax return with the books of t 
company under audit; a review 
procedures for billing and recording 
taxes and handling adjustments the: 
of; an examination of practices 
determine that they are in accordance 
with prescribed procedures; and a ve 
fication of tax transactions. For ex 
ample, in sample blocks of customers 
accounts selected at random, such 
audit would indicate the accuracy of 
returns and taxes paid to the gover 
ment and its execution would be facili 
tated by virtue of its being keyed 
directly to the company’s accounts and 
normal bookkeeping procedures. 


The Treasury Department evidenced 
by its announcement on June 10, 1954, 
that our protest to the use of Form 720 
was being carefully considered. O1 
that date the department issued its 
Internal Revenue Mimeograph No. 54 
103 in which it stated that it was 
continuing at least until Dec. 31, 1954, 
the ._policy of accepting Forms 1720 
which show only the amount of tax 
in Column 6 of the appropriate sched 
ule on the form. Prior thereto, June 30, 
1954, had been designated as the date 
for full compliance. 


It is the committee’s hope, and we 
have reason to believe, that more per 
manent relief will soon be forthcoming. 
In the meantime, individual companies 
may continue to report only the amount 
of tax charged or collected without 
showing separately the receipts from 
taxable and non-taxable transactions 
called for on the form. Individual 
companies would be well advised, how 
ever, to institute and maintain such 
accounting procedures as appear nec- 
essary or desirable to insure that the 
tax is being properly collected and 
accounted for. 

With the reduction in percentage rate 
of excise tax from 15 per cent and 2 
per cent to the uniform rate of 10 pe! 
cent effective May 1, 1954, the ques- 
tion was raised by a number of com- 
panies as to whether or not it yuld 
be advisable to seek Treasury Depart 


| ment approval of a method whereby 


the tax could be computed on the total 


| of all charges billed to individua! cus 
| tomers. Strict interpretation of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





law requires, of course, that the tax 
be computed separately for messages 
of 25 cents and over. While the sugge> 
tion was not without merit i was 
concluded that a fixed policy which 
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might result from such a request would 
not be in the best interest of the tele- 
phone industry. 

While the Accounting Committee has 
not participated actively in the matter, 
it is interested nevertheless in the re- 
cent announcement by the REA Tele- 
phone Operations and Loans Division 
of the adoption of an accounting policy 
for its telephone borrowers. Under the 
announced policy each borrower subject 
to the jurisdiction of a state regulatory 
body shall keep its accounts and records 
in conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations of that body. Furthermore, 
borrowers not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a state regulatory body shall 
use the applicable FCC Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts as determined by the 
amount of the company’s gross reve- 
nues. The REA was well advised, it 
seems, in adopting such a policy. Like- 
wise, the requirement that each such 
borrower have its accounts audited 
annually by a certified public account- 
ant is, in the opinion of the committee, 
a commendable policy. 


EPPECT OF PRICE LEVEL 


Continued trom page Te) 


comparable to other companies in their 
statements of accountability again 
inless there is general agreement that 
the position they have taken is wrong. 

But, on the other hand, can we, who 
are supposed to tell the public the 
truth we see and analyze, just shrug 
our shoulders and say there is nothing 
we can do about it? Could a doctor, 
individually, justify changing com- 
pletely a common practice of medical 
treatment which he had found to be 
false without first trying to convince 
his professional colleagues of its 
merits? If he couldn’t convince his 
profession, could he act alone and sub- 
ect a few patients to a new serum 
because he found facts existing which 
thers refused to act on or recognize? 
isn’t his first responsibility to convince 
others with equal responsibility of the 
fallacy in the way they are thinking 
and practicing? 

It seems there is only one course we 
could follow, and that is to explain 
every way we can the error that 
we believe exists in preparing account- 
ing statements so that our contempo- 
aries and responsible governmental 
authorities could join in recognizing 
the truth as we believe it exists. Now 
What have we done in this regard? 

First, we have spoken up within our 
Profession and in such meetings as this 
‘0 place the facts in their proper per- 
spective. The American Institute of 
Aceo itants will probably issue a bulle- 
tn which discusses the problem but 
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equi:es nothing be done. Therefore, | 


1947-1954 
Eight years a. 


of better 


telephony 


nak 


with 1954 


Mar Vista, California. All connections at ter- 


minal board. Lubricated-for-life ball bearings 
throughout. Rugged, dependable construction. 
Equipped with coin controls — PLUS — A new 
and improved interrupter design. The pile-up 


is equipped with positive micro setting control 
of finger positioning. Another exclusive with 


ESCO 


Ringing Machines 
Tone Alternators 
Generator Sets 
Interrupters 





1951 
Harmonic Clarinda, lowa. Simplified hook-up 
Synchromonic ’ 
Decimonic (afl 





1949 






Oxnard, California, 
Improved interrupter design 


1947 


Rochester, New York. A new, 
better motor generator set 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


GENERATORS 176 SOUTH STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
CONVERTORS 


DYNAMOTORS Specify ESCO when order- 
GENERATOR SETS Tale Malate liare mre) lula es 
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A NRQW 


STRAND MOUNTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 


by Cook 


STOCKED BY BUCKEYE 


All terminals are supplied with 3!/, foot, 24 gauge cable stubs, 
which are soldered to heavy Everdur studs imbedded in a special 
unsaturated Polyester thermal setting plastic with fibre-glass 
filler, which provides indestructible, moisture-proof, gas tight 
potting of the terminal core. 

Additional flexibility is provided in that the || and 16 pair cable 
stub and core are interchangeable in the standard terminal 
housing. Left and right hand cable entrance to the terminal box 
is also possible. These alternate arrangements are accomplished 
by the removal and reinserting of one screw. 

Drop wires are dressed and supported by means of three heavy 
stainless steel wire rings. : 

The quick opening cover lock and gasketed weatherproof cover 
design, coupled with the embossed Minigap snap-in sockets, 
spring bronze ground strip, and the neoprene self adhering drop 
wire entrance seal, evidence the result of Cook Research and 
Development as applied to telephone apparatus. 

Stranterm also features an ingenious bell shaped cable nozzle 
which eliminates cable breakage due to excessive right angle 
bends. 

We suggest that you order a sample Stranterm today and in- 
vestigate the economies and improvements now made possible 
in your outside plant construction. 


*The Stranterm is the only Strand Mounted Terminal which 
permits the installer to apply protection to the pairs requiring 
dischargers, or to install the same terminal unprotected as 
determined by the outside plant engineers. 


c 
THE STRANTERM IS AVAILABLE IN 11, 16 AND 26 PAIR 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 











BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 











1250 KINNEAR RD. -_--_____ COLUMBUS 21, OHIO 











we have failed in convincing our pro- 
fession’s research committee of the 
merits of our position. We know why 
it could not be convinced, but the only 


} 


body of that organization which cou!d 
authoritatively do something on this 
problem will probably not recommend 
any action to be taken. 

The next authority requiring action 
is the Securities Act which was placed 
on the statute books of the nation, in 
the words of congressmen at the time, 
for the purpose of: 


making available to the pvro- 
spective (security) purchaser if he is 
wise enough to use it, all information 
that is pertinent that would put him on 
notice and on guard, and then let him 
beware. On the other hand, we demand 
of the seller that they give full and 
complete information. .. .” 

“The basic policy is that of inform- 
ing the investor of the facts concerning 
securities to be offered for sale in 
interstate and foreign commerce and 
providing protection against fraud and 
misrepresentation ... to place adequate 
and true information before the in- 
vestors.” 


( 


The Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion, which administers this act, would 
be the next most interested body be- 
sides the accounting profession in se¢ 
ing that these facts were clearly 
disclosed on financial statements. 

We appeared before the entire com 
mission on Feb. 10, 1954, to present the 
reasons why depreciation deducted in 
arriving at so-called profits and net 
income in financial statements was, 
in our opinion, in error. Other public 
accountants appeared also; some for, 
some against our position. 

Those against did not disagree with 
the facts presented, but argued that 
the income account was not intended 
to present a company’s true incom 
in a way that would show the change 
in price level. In addition, they argued 
that when the results of inflation were 


so serious that conditions required thal 
something be done for financial stat 
ment purposes, Congress would act and 
legislate the necessary corrective action. 
We then petitioned the SEC to put 
the question down for hearing, so that 
witnesses could be brought in to testify 
under oath, and thus determine th 
facts so they could see the e1 
presently accepted accounting practices 
and its effect on the investor. The SEC 
could decide on the basis of these tacts 
whether financial statements ould 
show the wasting of capital caused by 
inflation. 

We wanted our views and criticisms 
put to the test of examination an 
testimony under oath. That petition 
was filed with the commission consist 
ing of Messrs. Demmler, Adams, Arm 
strong, Goodwin, and Rowen 0! Mar. 
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24, 1954. That was a Republican com- 
mission appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, who made such a brilliant 
explanation of the ravages of inflation 
as one of the bases of his election to 
the presidency of our country. 


On May 28, 1954, that commission 
denied even a hearing on the subject, 
indicating it did not even want to 
know what inflation was doing to the 
investors’ capital. And without a hear- 
ing on the facts, it stated there was 


- no requirement for a record, 
and there is no record in this matter 
other than your petition.” 


On the absence of facts on which to 
base an opinion, the SEC stated in a 
decision on May 28, 1954, that in re- 
spect to a proposal to require a dis- 
closure on financial statements, the 
depreciation at present price levels as 
compared to depreciation computed on 


cost 


the commission has concluded 
that it is not in accordance with sound 
and generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples, that it does not have substantial 
authoritative support, and that its 
adoption is not necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors or consumers 
to carry out the provisions of the 
statutes administered by the commis- 
sion. The commission has _ therefore 
denied your petition.” 


This was the decision by the “‘watch- 
dog” of financial statements which in 
the words of the President was to de- 
sign financial statements that would 

bring into the full glare of pub- 
licity those elements of real and unreal 
values which may lie behind a security.” 

While we shall never be satisfied 
that a proper accounting is now being 
made for the effects of inflation, we 


have left no stone unturned to place 
responsibility for this condition on all 
those who should act, including our- 
selves. As long as others refuse to 
join us in what we think is proper 
action and concur that the facts are 
as e describe them, we cannot be 
as! to place the whole burden of 
act on any few corporations and 
tr stockholders simply because we 
hapyen to be their auditors. We will 
continue to point up the inadequacy 
of the improper standards of account- 
abi ty that have been imposed upon 
Industry, stockholders, and the public. 
As jong as we continue to have infla- 
ti and constantly increasing prices, 
we | have a day of accountability 
aheid. Even those arguing against 
& mice depreciation do not deny the 


Val. lity of that warning. Like playing 
al chairs, the only question is— 
Wh will be the one left with the bag 
Mmsicad of a chair? 
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At The 
Chester 
Telephone 
Company 
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Telephone battery installation at 
the Chester Telephone Company, 
Chester, S. C. The 26 PlastiCal 
cells, Type RCT-840, have a 
840 A.H. capacity. 


it's C&D Batteries 
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At the Chester Telephone Company, Chester, S.C., 
continuous, dependable service starts in the battery 
room—with C&D Batteries. For Chester Telephone, 
now serving 5000 subscribers in historic Chester 
county has found that C&D has the answer to tele- 
phone battery needs. 

When you order your next telephone battery, 


specify C&D. For with C&D you get: 


1. Easier maintenance, because patented Post 
Seal eliminates acid creepage. 


2. Greater safety, due to C&D’s exclusive Saftee- 
Vent which greatly reduces chances of 
explosion. 


3. Elimination of sudden leaks due to internal 
stresses. 


You can order C&D batteries from your equip- 
ment supplier. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS! 

For details and specifications on C&D 
telephone batteries, write for Bulletins 
T-527 and T-528. 





BATTERIES, INC. 
of Conshohocken, Pre. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Batteries since 1906 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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SELF-BONDING > 


(polyethylene based) 


INSULATING TAPE 


@ Quick and easy to apply 
—no sticky adhesive 
—no right or wrong side 


Fuses into solid mass : 
Conforms to irregular shapes 


Insures permanent moisture seal 


° 
* 
* 
@ Has superior electrical insulating properties 
@ Remains flexible, even at extreme low temperatures 
@ Lasts as long as the cable insulation 


Unlimited storage life 
—no deformation 
—no deterioration 


Detailed method for plastic cable splicing available on request. 


BI-SEAL is available through your telephone supply distributor. 
Canadian Representative: Drummond & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


12 CANFIELD ROAD, CEDAR GROVE, NEW JERSEY 
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INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 












Continued from page 31 


saving will also reduce the amount of 


plant financing which might otherwise 
be required. 


The new rules for accelerated dep 
ciation apply to: 


(1) New (as distinguished from 
used) tangible property acquired af 
1953. 

(2) Property constructed or re 
structed by the taxpayer after 1953 but 
only to that part of the cost attribut- 
able to work done after 1953 provided 
that 

(3) The property has a useful life 
of three years or more. 


It may be seen therefore that this 
rapid depreciation will be available 
only to the original user of any 
particular piece of property. Second 
hand property and intangible property) 
such as patents, copyrights and leases 
must be depreciated in the same man 
ner as under the old law. 


With this freedom to choose you 
depreciation method under the 1954 
code also comes the burden of unde 
standing each method in order that the 
wisest choice may be made. The al 
ternative methods of depreciation that 
may be applied to property acquired 
after Dec. 31, 1954, are the following: 


(1) The Straight Line Method. 

(2) The Declining Balance Method. 

(3) The Sum-of-the-years’-digits 
Method. 


(4) Any other consistent method 


The Straight Line Method of cours 
is but the continuance of the chief 
method of depreciation in use unde} 
prior law and may be continued un 
changed under the new law. But, since 
the law now specifically allows at least 
two additional methods which offer sub 


stantial tax and economic benefits man) 
corporations from a standpoint of com 
puting their tax liability may abando1 
the Straight Line Method irrespectiv 
of the method they continue to follow 


for other purposes. 


The principle alternate methods 0! 
depreciation, each of which is dé ned 
to accelerate depreciation, are the D 


clining Balance Method and the Sum- 
of-the-years-digits Method. The es 
sential difference between these tw0 
methods is that in the declining ba!anct 
method a constant rate of depreciation 
is applied to a diminishing ba‘ance 
whereas in the Sum-of-the-years’ igits 
Method a diminishing rate of deprech 
ation is applied to a constant be ‘ance. 


Let us now consider separately thes¢ 
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two methods of computing deprecia- | 
tion: 




















































The Declining Balance Method is not 
entirely new since it has been recog- 
nized as a legitimate basis before 1954, 
but was always limited to not more 
than 150 per cent of the straight line 
basis. The 1954 code contemplates a 
rate of not more than 200 per cent of 
the straight line rate to be used an- 
nually to a declining balance of the 
property reduced by prior years’ de- 
preciation claimed. 


Under this method the depreciation 
deduction starts off high and goes down 
each year and at the end of the useful 
life of the property there will still re- 
main a part of the cost unrecovered. 
This unrecovered cost may amount to 
from 3+ per cent on a three-year use- 
ful life to 12+ per cent on a 40-year 
useful life. 


Provided the regulations will contain 
no prohibiting conditions, this defici- 
ency can be partially offset by electing 
to switch back to the straight line 
method prior to the end of the useful 
life so as to be able to recover for tax 3118 
for FINE 


soldering 


purposes the entire remaining cost. 


The Sum-of-the-years’-digits Method 
is smewhat like the Declining Balance 


3138 


Method and gives almost as high a for MEDIUM 
deduction in the first year of useful Ideri 

“a ; : erin 

life of the property, and always pro- so g 







in the second year and by the end of for Eh Y 
the third year the accumulated tax soldering 
depreciation reserve under the Sum-of- 


= 
the-years’-digits Method always exceeds Ul 
such reserve produced by the Declining S€ all 
Balance Method. 


, The Sum-of-the-years’-digits Method ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRONS 


f is effected through the use of a de- 


) crea 


duces a higher depreciation deduction 


/ 


ng fraction each year on a con- : . 
te a The Tip ... That’s where American Beauty Electric 
stant original cost. 


Soldering Irons “pay off” in economy, dependability, 


The denominator of the fraction is efficiency—on all your soldering jobs. 
constant in that it is arrived at by / 
: adding together the estimated numbers Made of commercially-pure copper rod, heavily nickeled 
, of all the years of the useful life of the to resist corrosion and oxidation, there are American 
| asset. The numerator of the fraction Beauty tips in many special shapes and sizes available 
is the estimated number of years of use- 


; wd to fit particular requirements. 
ful fe remaining, including the year 


for which the depreciation is bein ‘ , . 
Geeuied : e All 12 models of American Beauty Electric Soldering 
1} ed. 
f Irons feature tip lengths proportioned to size to permit 
d To illustrate: Assume an asset with full insertion into the element core and maximum 


an es'imated five-year life. To arrive 
‘ at th: denominator of the fraction, one 


soldering length. 


adds |+2+3+4+5 and uses the total American Beauty Electric Soldering Irons are available 
0 of 1 To arrive at the numerator the in Tip Sizes from 1 ” to 1" and in wattages from 
‘ yea of remaining estimated useful 25 to 550. 
n life li the first year is five years. There- 
e wore ‘he fraction would be 5/15 or | Write For Descriptive Literature 

002 | 


er cent rate of depreciation in 


+f GS, St years 4/15 or 26.7 per cent | AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER COMPANY ‘aciutoug 








* second year, etc. \ 60 
se A -\mple formula for finding the de- alee ee a — 
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The choice of tree men 
for generations 








Pruner Head 


“TELEPHONE” TREE PRUNERS 
The VEry settees VE HOR peuilerst vesswuny UN- 
breakable heads, selected spruce poles with 
positive locking, seamless aluminum joints. 
Simple, powerful action. No. 11-18, 1” capac- 
ity, $16.25. No. 12-18, complete pruner 14.” 
capacity, with 18 foot pole, $25.25. Extension 
sections available. 


POLE PRUNING SAW 
No. 20 SAW HEAD 
Head only $4.40 
with 18 ft. pole 316.25 
16” needle-tooth saw blade fits in 3 
different positions. Extra large hook 
for pulling out loose branches. Paint 
brush holder. 








LOPPING SHEARS 


6 models to choose from. Cut up to 2” 
branches with ease. 


NEW, FINEST EVER 
PRUNING SAWS 


, a. er) 


A new Seymour Smith development — the 
fastest, easiest cutters on the market. Com- 
plete line of 6 models covering all require- 


ments up to chain saw work. 
Send for full descriptive matter and 


- . 
FREE: prices on all Seymour Smith prod- 
ucts for professional pruning and tree care. 


Seymour Smitn 









OUR 104th YEAR 


SEYMOUR smitm ao SON, INC., 4510 Main St. 
Oakville, Conn. 
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nominator of the fraction used in this 
method is X = 
a x (2 + 2) 


2 
where 
46,99 


x” is the total digits (denominator) 
and ‘“‘n” is the useful life of the asset. 


As may be seen, the Sum-of-the- 
years’-digits Method permits recovery 
through tax depreciation of 100 per 
cent of the cost of the asset. 


Comparisons of the three methods of 
computing tax depreciation 
that when the half-way mark in the 
estimated useful life of an 
reached (no matter how many 
such useful life may be) the recovery 
of the investment is one-half of its cost 
under the Straight Line Method while 
such recovery is close to two-thirds of 
its cost under the Declining Balance 
Method and close to three-quarters of 
its cost under the Sum-of-the-years’- 
digits Method. 

For the purpose of analyzing the 
effect of the three methods of depre- 
assumed 


discloses 


asset is 


years 


ciation application, it was 
that $1,000 was invested in plant on 
1954, and 10 per cent of earn- 
ings was allowed before depreciation 
and taxes; that 70 per cent of the in- 
come after taxes distributed in 
dividends each year and the remaining 


gan.. I, 


was 


cash-tax-depreciation-re- 
reinvested in additional 


and 
was 


income 
serve 
plant at each year-end. 

The assumed life of the 
$1,000 plant was 23 years and the fol- 
tabulation addi- 
tional plant that would be generated 
from the original $1,000 investment by 


original 


lowing discloses the 


the end of 23 years. 

As you can see from these postulates 
the problem is purely hypothetical and 
is given only for the purpose of illus- 
trating the different results given by 
each method. At the end of the useful 
life of the original plant, the earnings, 


dividends and new plant generated 
from the original $1,000 under the 


three methods of depreciation compared 


as follows: 


St raight Line 


Method 

Total earnings before depre- 
ciation and 
Depreciation 


4,239.99 
ik en eS Oe eee 1,85 1.99 
aig tes bis Geniee.enl 2,385 00 
1,240.20 


Taxable income 
‘waxes So per Cent. ......... 


1,144.80 
801.36 


Net income 
Dividends distributed 


Surplus reinvested ........ 343.44 
Depreciation reserves 
reinvested 1,854.99 


Additional plant generated 
by original $1,000 
ENIVOBEMONE « . ..0cc seco 


2,198.43 


From the viewpoint of rapidity of 
recovery of investment, it is apparent 
that the sum-of-the-digits is the most 
favorable method to adopt. 

This conclusion is reached without 
giving consideration to the very im- 
portant problem of salvage value which 
may easily vary the results. Other con- 
siderations also must be considered he- 
fore final decision is made to adopt this 
or any other plan of depreciation. Pro- 
jected budget requirements of the busi- 
may be an important 
consider. 


ness factor to 

If cash will be needed for plant addi 
tions to improve future earnings, the 
use of the 
methods offer cash 


accelerated depreciatior 
tax savings in the 
early years of the useful life of assets 
that can be used to invest in such plant 
additions. If the throw-off 
enough earnings, the cash benefits con- 
tinue to accumulate. 


additions 


subject to regulatory 


Corporations 


bodies should be apprized as far as 


possible of the bodies’ po- 
with 
accelerated 
should discuss this subject 


regulatory 
subiect of 


They also 
with thei 


sition respect to the 


depreciation. 
public accountants to determine what 
they will 
rated depreciation on the corporation’s 


require in disclosing accele 


income statement. 
In closing I should like to suggest 
that with the 1954 


amount of imagination and vision, cor- 


code, and a fail 
porations today stand on the threshold 
of a new era in financing for expan 
sion which should make us all ever take 
comfort in Justice Sutherland’s words, 


“The 


crease the 


] 


of a taxpayer to d 
otherwist 


right 
amount of 
would be his taxes, or altogether avol 


legal 


what 


them, by means which the law permits, 
cannot be doubted.” 


Vv 


“If capitalism is to survive it is up 
leaders to im- 
Ros- 


to our future business 
prove and perfect our system.”- 
ERT E. Woop, former chairman o/ the 


Roebuck & Co. 


board, Sears. 


Sum-of-the ear: 
digits Met 


Declin ing Balance 
Method 


4,921.10 5,289.6 

2,256.45 2,794.94 

2,664.65 2,494.6! 

1,385.62 1,297.24 

1,279.03 1,197.4: 
) 


895.32 830.87 


366.5 


383.71 





2,256.40 2,794.94 
2,640.16 3,161.5 
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EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


Continued from page 32 


income, but lifting the lid just a frac- 
tion, we find that the demand for 
telephone service is influenced by the 
type of service available and by the 





cost of such service. Our services in - 
oe" 
general are rendered by our employes. — 
Mechanism has made great strides in Pe 


the art but we still render a consider- 
able amount of our various services 
through our employes. The most in- 














=~ 
fluential single factor in the cost of , 2 
providing service is the expense in- i] 
volved in labor. Thus, we find that the _ f 7 y 
demand for service is directly affected A 
by our employe relations. se 
' Sales. A comprehensive sales pro- f A | 
; gram, along with volumes of advertis- _ 
ing material, only places us in a posi- MTT. Dm 
tion to sell. We still must have a LE. A 
salesman—an employe—before we can 
y actually realize our sales. ‘ 
r Public Relations. I need not develop 
, the need for and importance of good | 
public relations to this group. It will 4 
: suffice to say that public relations 
; reaction to our company is one of the 
: most dominating influences on our earn- 
ing ability. As a result of its impor- 
: tant position, all of us in the various 
phases of management have _ spent 
st time, money and effort attempting to 
discover some avenue through which 
if our public relations could be materially 
" improved. I am confident we have all 
: reached the same conclusion—if we 
‘ could only get the employes to actively 
as participate in the public relations pro- eS 
, gram, its complete success would be TO 2700 MCS 
% assured. As a company we probably MESH PARABOLAS— PRODELIN Microwave Antennas 
: work on many civic affairs, contribute sie aii are manufactured to meet maxi- 
‘ generously to civic projects and in construction presents mini- mum requirements for physical 
some instances, have developed a rather pain gy Bh eri and electrical service. They oper- 
complete public relations program, con- cian Seaomaetien ate continuously over difficult ter- 
sisting of numerous committees and costs. De-icing equipment rain regardless of weather or 
'P reports and yet to realize the desired — temperature exposure. They are 
m- effect on our public relations, each VP ARRAYE— consistently reliable in the most 
B- 9600 SERIES 


employe must be recognized as_ the Saieiains aamemaiiel critical services. There is a type 
he , 
pub 





























relations representative at the broad band, high gain, for most military and commercial 
' ; - directional antennas. Easily el . 
ime and place of his public contact. erected, complete with needs at frequencies up to 2700 
oo I believe, to enjoy good public accent A eat megacycles. 
relations we must have the cooperation 
saad ene - “hee -* CORNER REFLECTOR— JOB-PACKAGED FACILITIES 
ald int endeavor tnrougnou 1e com- 
pan ben wi 6 9700 SERIGS PRODELIN Job-Packaging means time 
- entire personnel, pa st yeep ngewe saved, money saved, on installation ser- 
R Applications. Each and every or horizontal polarization. vices. Complete systems, equipment and 
one a there thie meornine in vil tlh Rugged, lightweight, com- tools are ready for your location when 
, us re S s S c ; . 
‘ : é : a = eonene — ee ggg and where you need them. Experienced 
aw: 0 . +e ‘ole , . i ’ 
wa f the important role that our a 340.2200 me. ° field engineers plan your complete trans- 
act 


ting plays in our operations and 


mission system installation. Write for lit- 
especially in our application for im- 


erature and details. 

















eg ae racaeasige ser oui cee The World's Finest Transmission Lines 

are nportance of. accu- 
7 the volumes of figures that are O 307 Bergen Avenue 
Inehied in exhibits and testimonies and 
the mplete reliance that we, of neces- ne Se nad 
Sity, must have in the historical data and Service Organization for PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
that has been developed serves as a 


{ Antennas, Transmissi ities | 
§00d illustration of the necessity for [Manufacturers " ic = nba = Seceines ren rene 
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NEW... 
Model § 


TELERING 


Unsurpassed in quality 
Matchless in performance 


Ringing Power Generator 


Designed to meet the present day need 
for higher ringing capacity and higher 
ringing voltage. 


A ringing power supply for all telephone 
systems using straight line 20 cycle ringing. 
This machine provides constant reliable ringing 


power, even over the longest heavily loaded | 


lines, ringing through where other types of 
ringing equipment fail. The operation is based 
on an impulse selector theory which has been 
proven dependable and trouble-free for over 
twenty years. 


Costs less to buy—Costs less to operate 





Important Features 


@ Easy to install. 
even by unskilled personnel. 
@ Input 


Can be installed and 


maintained 


and Output cords are furnished. 


@ Compact, self-starting and quiet running. 

@ Operates directly from commercial AC power 
source or equivalent, with ideal voltage and 
frequency regulation. 

@ Self-protected against damage when ringing on 
shorted or heavily loaded lines. Red indicator 
lights to give warning of these conditions. 

@ The machine is equipped with a neon glow lamer 
which when lighted shows that the unit is in 
operation. (Not shown on illustration 

@ Each side of the input line is fused with a 3 
amp tubular fuse. 

@ The input and output circuits are completely 
isolated from each other. 

@ With this machine maintenance no 
and wear-out of components is much le than 
parts found in other rinaina devices. 

@ Suitable for straight, interrupter or coded rina- 
ing. 

@ Reverting rinaing tone provided tor those 
systems equipped for that service. 

@ Replaces less desirable ringing equipment. 
inates the need for hand generators and release 
ringing pairs for higher revenue service 


@ Fully Guaranteed against 
workmanship. 


Jefective materials and 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TELKOR, INC. 


Over 25 years of Excellent Service with our 
first machines still in use. 
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| 


cooperation and understanding between 
the employe recording the distribution 


of time and expense and the accounting | 


department supervisor who will process 
it. 


While it is true that a large part of 
this information is produced by ma- 
chine operation and all accounting 
functions are closely supervised and 
checked for accuracy, it is, nevertheless, 
true that our employe furnishes a 
considerable amount of the basic in- 
formation and will, therefore, have a 
direct influence upon the dependability 
of the accounting results. 

It does not seem possible to get away 
from the fact that no matter what the 
objective might be or how well we have 
developed our plans, the accomplish- 
ment is made through the cooperation 
and assistance of our employes. As an 
operating executive, I sincerely believe 
that progress, expansion and improve- 
ment will be realized first and more 
profoundly by those among us who have 
the foresight to recognize our obliga- 
tions to our employes, to develop a 
definite employe relations program that 
will result in a strong cooperative feel- 
ing throughout the company, and to 
those who develop an understanding in 
all branches of the executive, adminis- 
trative and supervisory groups of their 
responsibility in such a program. 

To develop an outline of what 
employe relations program should 
clude would 


an 
in- 
require an employe rela- 
tions specialist, an industrial psycholo- 
gist, or others specifically trained in 
this field. I not represent myself 
as one who is especially trained in this 
endeavor and may not be classified as 
an expert. I would be guilty, however, 
of gross negligence if I failed to men- 
tion only a few points that I hold to 
be fundamental in any such program: 
Recognition of the employe as an 
individual, subject to the same ambi- 
tions, desires and disappointments as 
ourselves—entitled to the same consid- 


do 


erations that we expect from our asso- 
ciates—requiring encouragement, com- 
mendation and criticism 
when deserved—seeking social prestige, 


considerate 


security, and last, but certainly not 
least, monetary gain. 
You as an accounting supervisor 


have a direct responsibility in the de- 
veloping and furthering of the proper 
employe relations within your section 
of the over-all operations. The most 
important among these responsibilities 
is that of setting the example of proper 
employe relations for each and every 
supervisor under your jurisdiction. Re- 
member always that those reporting 


to you have a very strong inclination | 
to imitate your every action. You must | 


see to it that each supervisor realizes 
the need for proper employe relations 































































































































































































One dependable name 

















DIERKS 


From Dierks own Southern Pine forests 
—one of the largest privately-owned 
timber stands in the South—Dierks 
skilled foresters carefully select the 
trees that will be processed into poles 
bearing the Dierks name. All the way 
from the forests, through the proces: 
sing, through the careful scientific 
pressure-treating, to the finished prod- 
uct, Dierks poles are grown and fian- 
dled by Dierks own personnel, closely 
Supervised by trained foresters and 
wood-preserving engineers. Pressure- 
treated to your exact specifications 
with either creosote or penta, you can 
measure their service life, not just In 
years, but in decades. 


Dierks Lumber & Coall 


WOOD PRESERVING DIVISION 
Dierks Bidg. Kansas OR 


TELEPHONY 
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and that he diligently follows whatever 
program is in effect. Your responsi- 
bilities in this matter cannot be ful- 
filled by a mere passive acceptance of 
such a program, but you must actively 
participate in it, supervise it closely 
through periodic spot checks of the 
relationship as it exists throughout 
your department. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that 
the efficiency and accuracy, as well as 
the expenses, of your department are 
dependent to a large extent on your 
developing an operation based upon 
cooperation and joint endeavor among 
the employes and supervisors. Each 
and every individual supervisor must 
be made conscious that he, as a super- 
is to his people the one person 
responsible for their attitudes 
toward the management group as a 
whole. This I firmly believe holds true 
for each and every one of us regard- 
less of our position in the executive, 
administrative or supervisory forces. 


visor, 
most 


In conclusion, let me 
the executive operating 
are primarily interested in 
productivity, 


say that from 
viewpoint we 
efficiency, 
expenses and results, but 


we realize the dependence of each of 


these items on the existence of proper 
employe relations. The type of pro- 
gram must be tailored to the individ- 


ual company’s but proof of the 
need for a program of some kind is to 
me self-evident. To create 


tain the desired employe 


need, 


and main- 
relations, we 
must realize that it will not just hap- 


pen but must be developed, for it’s a 


true axiom that we not only discover 
but we help to create those qualities 
that we look for in others. 


Our industry has spent a great deal 
of time, effort and sizeable sums of 
money in an attempt to personalize our 


services to our subscribers. I earn- 
estly and sincerely recommend to you 
that we devote more time, effort and 
money in an attempt to personalize our 
relations with our employes. Dividends 
will be realized in the field of efficiency, 
productivity, reduced expenses and im- 
prov earnings if your day-to-day 
operations are conducted in an atmos- 
phery of cooperation, understanding 


and itual interest. 


can one of your 
asse 


Employe relations 
company’s greatest 
or may represent its most diffi- 
cult | ‘ability. 


wT) ° ° . 
fie main thing [in employe rela- 
ions is to really want to let your peo- 


ple kiiow what you are doing, and what 


y ; . 
you «re thinking, and be interested in 


what they are thinking. Then tell them 
a litt too much rather than much too 
little ind remember to listen.”—W. J. 
gh L, general manager, industrial 
anc 


sublic relations, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indi na). 
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POWER OF ADVERTISING 


Continued from page 43 


All these ads can be characterized as 
straightforward, factual and informa- 
tive—the sort of solid foundation we 
must have if we are to build a national 
reputation for our industry. 


Next month, this advertisement will 
tell of the remarkable growth of your 
industry over the last 10 years—and 
some of the reasons for it 
we will touch on the 


subject of long distance 
and how Independents, in con- 


In December, 
appropriate 
service 





cert with the Bell System, extend serv- 
ice to all parts of the nation. 

For 
once again is a technical advance cred- 
ited to the Independent industry. We 


January, the proposed subject 


published an advertisement in July 
dealing with the first automatic or 
dial telephone. Now we talk about the 
handset telephone —customer dialing 
—selective ringing. 

For February, we have recommended 
this: The spirit of enterprise and serv- 
ice behind the growth of the Independ- 
ent industry. 

Proposed March advertising deals 
with Independent telephone service to 


How to Solve Your Cable Spinning 


Problems the Easy Way 





Single Eye Hooks 
for four supporting adjustable ropes of a 
splicer’s platform. Cadmium-plated steel. 


Double Eye Hooks 


make splicer’s platform readily adjustable 
by threading supporting ropes through 
double eye. Cadmium-plated steel. 


Lashing Wire 
Clamp 

designed by Neale, holds 
spinning wire with posi- 
tive action clamp when 
terminating at pole. Also 
keeps slack from running 
back in cable repairs. 
Bronze alloy with cad- 
mium plated screw. 





dition. 


with spring belt clip. 


Cable Placing Ring Guide Roller 


offers means of pulling cable 
. * in and takes down pull on tow 
ti line to truck. Cadmium plated 
steel with bronze bushing. 





WEG Steel Placing Rings 

or ...for light cable. Slip rings onto 
cable at pole and attach to pull- 
ing line. Rings distribute them- 
selves every five feet along 
span. Sets of 20, including 110 
feet of rope attached. 


sg SPINNING 
“p 





fa) My 


Platform Clamps 
Support splicer’s platform from aerial cable ‘ 
—spun or otherwise. Won't slide on grade 
or damage cable. 


specially designed for spun cable, may be 
used on cable with 
port. 
grade or damage cable. 
needed. Bronze alloy. 





Soap Can & Brush 


keeps pressure testing soap or paint in excellent _con- 
Cast aluminum for light weight. 
cover serves as handle for brush. Container equipped 


Cable Placing 


is used ahead of spinner 
to raise cable from reel to 
strand in placing and 





Bronze alloy. 


Handline Block, 


any other kind of sup- 
Clamps on strand. Won't slip on 
No wrench is 


= 








LITTLE GIANT 
Slack Pullers 





Tight-fitting Here’s a combination of 


great strength and very 
simple operation...to make 
difficult operations easy. 
Furnished with either slip 
handle (left) or ratchet 
right). Moving parts cad- 
mium plated. 








Bronze Cable 
Placing Ring. 
Roller design 
eliminates 
sheath damage = 
of all sizes of 
cable. Cast 
bronze body 
and bronze 


Shoe 


spinning cable. Also used rollers. < 

stationary at pole when CABLE ee eee 

placing with rings. SPINNING eae 
MANUAL | 


CABLE SPINNING 
MANUAL 


gives complete 
details on oper- 
ation of Neale 
Cable Spinner 
with easy-to- 
follow service 
and mainte- 
mance instruc- 
tions. 








Cee Lo. Spinning Equipment Co. 









3100 TOPEKA AVE. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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THE CALL IS FOR 


OMMERC|AL 


TELEPHONE CORDS 


© Switchboard 
e Instrument 
¢ Operator's 


NYLON 

NEOPRENE 

MERCERIZED 
COTTON 


ALSO RETRACTABLE HAND SET CORDS 


Made Better 
to Last Longer ! 


Switchboard Cords now available 
with or without plugs 


IN 





Write for Catalog and Samples 


CORD & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


26 E. Main St. + Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Phone: CLIFTON SPRINGS 189 
CORDS FOR ALL MAKES AND TYPES 
. OF TELEPHONE INSTRUMENTS 























| that 


mind 


the American farmer. An extremely | 
important subject. | 

And after March? 

If your board of directors supports 
continuance of the program, we plan 
to extend the current series of adver- 
tisements with a new lineup of subjects 
equally as important and informative 
as those you have just seen. Beyond 
that ... well, nothing definite of course, 
but we do have some ideas we like. 
These are strictly our own, and cannot 
be said to represent the opinion of 
your Advertising Task Force or board 
of directors. 

First of all, we might add certain 
magazines to our schedule to broaden 
both the quantity and the 
reader are now reaching — more 
farm and small town coverage perhaps. 

More women readers could be 
brought into the fold with advertise- 
ments in one or more women’s service 


class of 
we 


magazines. After all, more of the 
ladies own AT&T stock than do the 
men. 


We see a definite need for greater 
publicity coverage of your industry on 
local, state and nationwide levels. 

There areas in which we 
would like to see increased activity and 
improvement: 


are other 


Local newspaper advertising. 

Organized local, county-wide and 
state-wide promotions. 

tadio and television. 


There is your national program in 
I assure you, it 
is already having its effect. In time, if 
brought along and allowed to grow and 
mature, rt will become one of the hard- 
est-working and most efficient tools at 
your disposal for the purpose of prop- 
agating your industry and its success. 

But it is a tool—and it 
your hand to guide it. It 
your constant 


principle and practice. 


must have 
must have 
support- 
your participation in all phases and at 
all levels. 


and _ active 


Today, a continuous program of na- 
tional advertising has become a recog- 
nized sign of good corporate health. It 
is also the best “health insurance” 
can buy. 


you 


The advertising program which you 
launched last May is one more reason 
among many for the brilliant future of 
the Independent telephone industry in 
the United States. 


Vv 


There is philosophy in the remark 


his own life 


follies enough, in the performance of 


every man has in 


his duty deficiencies enough, in his own 


trouble enough, without being 
curious after the affairs of others.— | 
DIBDIN. 
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SPanning 
the Ocean 


July 27, 1866 marks a famous day 
in communication history. For, aft- 
er four failures, the Atlantic cable 
was permanently completed from 
Valentia, Ireland, to Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. Merchants in Chi- 
cago and New York were only 
minutes, rather than weeks, away 
London and 


from merchants in 


Amsterdam. 


It is significant to note that the 
first Hemingray Glass Insulators 
were made in this same era. In 
fact, for 84 years now, Hemingray 
has been dependably serving the 
communication systems of the 
world. 


Experience and research have 
made Hemingray Insulators the 
finest obtainable today. The 
available for immediate deliver) 


are 


at most jobbers... in any quantity 
...in types for all telephone and 
telegraph pole lines. Send for a 
free catalog. Kimble Glass Com- 
pany, subsidiary of Owens-]|linois 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
AN (i) PRODUCT — 


Owens-ILLIno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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TRAFFIC ACCOUNTING 


Continued from page 59 


One of the easiest ways to upset a child 
is to tell him he must do something 
because his brother does. To be specific, 
if you say “You must save 10 per cent 
of your allowance because Tommy does” 
you will surely get the “So what?” 
attitude. Central offices are different, 
too, and one of the mistakes 
you can make is to say “Your cost per 
thousand units should be reduced from 
$10 to $9.50 because that is what it is 
in Office A.” 


easiest 


It is wrong to ask a chief operator 
why her different an- 
other office because she isn’t expected 


costs are from 
to know the conditions in another office. 
Such a asked of a 
listrict superintendent who is in charge 
of both the 
yuestion she will find things that each 
It is quite 


question can be 


offices and in answering 
chief operator can improve. 
possible that 
a lowering of costs and 


in one case there will be 
in the other 
the costs may go up—with correspond- 


ng improvements in the service. 


When it comes to budgeting we, in 
the traffic department, are more fortu- 
nate than in the other departments 


because, generally, “Operator Wages,” 
the 624 Account, is such a high per- 
centage of the total that if we control 
total. Associated 
this is, of the Training 

Account We 
vinced there is a very direct 


that, we control oui 


with course, 


627. con- 


Expense, are 


relation- 


ship between the two. The better 
trained operators are, the greater is 


their efficiency and, therefore, the Op- 
erator Wages Account becomes less. 
The Traffic Supervision, Account 621, 
is controlled from the general office so 
our field organization has no need to 


budget this item. The account for 
Postage, Printing and Stationery con- 
sists principally of the cost of toll 
tickets and the postage on them and 
vill, therefore, vary with the number 
of tickets. The traffic department has 
little control over the Central Office 
House Service Account since the prin- 
cipal items are allocated on the basis 
of fi space. 

Thus, we come back to the statement 
on Siinplicity. Why clutter up the work 
of t field with the other accounts 
When they can accomplish ‘their objec- 
ves concentrating on operator 
Wages and training cost? 

The second form used is known as 
“Ope: ating Budget Control— Basic 
Work Sheet.” (This discussion can be 
followed on Chart B.) It is generally 
recognized that there is a relationship 
betw. stations and traffic. The first 
item this form is stations and the 
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figure includes those in the company 
owned tributaries as well as those in 


the toll center itself. Line B shows 
“Calling Rate’—and this is for the 
month. There will be variations de- 


pending on the number of business days 
but they are not serious enough to up- 
set the plan. Line C shows the number 
of calls to be expected and results from 
multiplying Line A by Line B. On 
Line D is entered the currently used 
weighted coefficient which when multi- 


plied by the calls from Line C results 
in the units entered on Line E. From 
historical data it is known that this 
office has been able to carry the total 
day load as shown on Line F. When 


Line E is divided by Line F we obtain 
the total hours of work required for 
the month which is entered on Line G. 
The premium hours are estimated on 
the basis of Sundays, Holidays, vaca- 


tions, paid absence, etc., and entered 
on Line H. Lines G and H are then 
added and entered on Line I. The 


hourly rate computed from the names 
and rates on the payroll is entered on 
Line J and 
Line I in 


used as a multiplier for 


order to obtain the gross 


hourly pay. Differentials are estimated 
on the basis of experience and entered 
on Line L. We then arrive at the Total 
Operator Wages to which are added the 
the 


salaries of Supervisory employes 





Acorn Insulated Wire Company 
Alphaduct Wire & Cable Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Commercial Cord & Supply Company 
Kennecott Wire & Cable Company 
Ansonia Wire & Cable Company 
National Telephone Supply Co. 
National Lead Company 

Kearney Corp. 

A. B. Chance Company 

The Everstick Anchor Company 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. 

C & D Battery Company 
Porcelain Products Company 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Copperweld Steel Company 

T. J. Moss Company 

Continental Crossarm Co. 

The R. G. Haley Company 

Locust Pin Company 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 
Leach Company 

John H. Graham Company 
Mathias Klein & Sons 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Boston Lockport Block Company 
Buckingham Mfg. Company 
The Burnley Battery & Mfg. Co. 
Cable Spinning & Equipment Co. 
Coffing Hoist Company 

Cook Electric Company 

Reliable Electric Company 
Stewart Bros. Company 

Superior Porcelain Company 
Raytheon Mfg. Company 
National Carbon Company 
National Screw & Mfg. Company 
Hatheway Patterson Company 
Fargo Mfg. Company 

Churchill Cabinet Company 
Sherron Metallic Corp. 





BASIC MANUFACTURING SUPPLIERS OF THE 
LINDSAY TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Hope Webbing Company 

Wm Brand & Son 

Lorain Products Company 

Telephone Answering & Recording 
Corp. 

Page Steel & Wire Division of 
American Chain & Cable Corp. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 

Utilities Service Company 

Locke Corp. Dept. of General 
Electric Co. 

Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. 

United States Rubber Company 

Dielectric Products Company 

J. W. Channel Company 

T. J. Cope Company 

R. T. & E. Company 

Davison Chemical Company 

Detroit Macoid Corp. 

Emerson Apparatus Company 

Fairmount Foundry Company 

Iwan Bros, Inc. 

Kester Solder Company 

Ludlow Mfg. Company 

Madison Foundry Company 

Mitchell Moulding Company 

Greenlee Tool Company 

Mueller Electric Company 

Wm. J. Murdock Company 

Natco Corporation 

Permanent Mold Foundry Ine. 

Ray-O-Vac Company 

M. M. Rhodes & Sons 

Rome Cable Corp. 

W. H. Salisbury & Co. 

Specialty Device Company 

Star Expansion Bolt Company 

Sylvania Electric Prod. Ine. 

Geo. E. Williams & Co. 

Schauer Mfg. Company 

Plastic Wire & Cable Company 

Transandean Assoc. Inc. 





The Lindsay Telephone Supply Co. 


Tel. Dlamond 1-9212 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


101409 Meech Ave. 





De quer 





for Years= 

and Years- 
and Years- 
of Service! 





SCHAUER 


ELECTROX 
BATTERY ELIMINATORS 
BATTERY CHARGERS 


In sizes and capacities 


to meet every telephone 


power requirement. 


See your Schauer Jobber. 


Write for Bulletin 1465. 


RECTIFIER DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 





4514 Alpine Ave. 
112 


Cinn. 36, Ohio 





who are on a monthly salary, winding 
up with the total amount for the Op- 
erator Wages Account 624. 


This form has been reviewed in ap- 
proximately 100 seconds. It can be 
used with no other instruction than 
what is found in the column headed 
“Source.” 


Each month the budget is reviewed 
in the light of the current comparison 
between the estimate and the actual 
and possibly changes made for some of 
the months. An estimate is then made 
for the 12th month. In this way we 
have an up-to-date budget for one year 
in advance at all times. 


In order to measure the results a 
Responsibility Statement is issued each 
month by the controller (Chart C). We 
pause here to state that our company 
has mechanized a high percentage of 
its accounting functions and the Re- 
sponsibility Statement is one of the 
mechanized items which is issued for 
all of our departments. The Respon- 
sibility Statement shows the amount 
budgeted and the actual expenditure by 
months and cumulative for the year as 
well as a comparison of the estimated 
and actual. There are four sections of 
the Responsibility Statement. The first 
section shows the system results by 
sub-accounts; the second shows the sys- 
tem results by sub-accounts by dis- 
tricts; the third shows the sub-accounts 
for each district and the fourth shows 
all sub-accounts by exchange, and jour- 
nal entry. 


The four sections are for the “re- 
sponsibility” of the various levels of 
management. For example, the vice 
president and general manager receives 
Section I, the general traffic superin- 
tendent receives Section II, the district 
manager gets Section III, and the dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent receives 
the detail of Section IV. This places 
the responsibility where it belongs. For 
example, if the vice president and gen- 
eral manager notes a condition that 
causes him concern he inquires of the 
general traffic superintendent, who, in 
turn, follows the line of organization 
until the explanation is complete and 
we know the exact answer as to what 
happened. 


By way of showing what has hap- 
pened in 1954 as a result of the think- 
ing and processes which have been de- 
scribed, it is necessary to give some 
statistics. Our message toll revenue is 
8142 per cent above the same _ period 
in 1958 while our traffic expenses are 
only about 1 per cent above. Looking 
at it another way, our toll revenues 
average 5 cents per station per month 
higher this year than last, while our 
traffic expenses average 84% cents per 
station per month less than last year. 





Some of this lowering of costs was 
due to a major dial conversion bur on 
the other side of the ledger wage in- 
creases were granted in Noven er, 
1953, which in the traffic department, 
amounted to about $15,000 more a:nu- 
ally than the dial conversion savings 


In summary, the problem face by 
all of us is that of offsetting or mini- 
mizing the effect of inflation on traffic 
expenses. The solution which has been 
outlined is that of properly placing 
the responsibility for control of ex- 
penses after a satisfactory foundation 
has been laid through the use of proper 
tools which guide an organization that 
has become “Net Income Conscious.” 
The plan is simple, flexible, and _pro- 
vides the danger signals from the Re- 
sponsibility Statement. It places all 
management employes on the team in 
stead of in the cheering section. 


MOTIVATING MANPOWER 


Continued from page 61 


subject matter of the lessons includes 
the following: Behavior, individual dif 
ferences, motivation, frustration, atti 
tudes, interviewing, group relation 
ships, and leadership. In this way we 
hope to help our supervisors to help 
themselves and thus be in a bette 
position to stimulate and motivate em 


ployes under their supervision. 


After the ground has been prepared, 
fertilized and planted, there is stil 
much to be done. The best employe in- 
duction program in the world can be 
sabotaged by poor day-to-day employe 
relations. A beautiful courtship and 
impressive marriage ceremony cannot 
solve the numerous unpredictable prob- 
lems of married life. In the develop- 
ment of an effective program that will 


help to motivate manpower, we need t 
know the attitude of employes and how 
well they understand the company and 
company problems. In other words, be- 
fore we can synchronize management 
and employe attitudes, we need to know 
something about employe attitudes. 


In an employe opinion survey re 
cently conducted, we found that 26 pel 
cent of our employes said that “the 
company is not interested in me as 4 
person but only whether I do my work 
satisfactorily.” Thirty-three per cen 
said “the company takes some interest 


in me as a person but not much,” ane 
only 38 per cent said “the company 
takes a real interest in me as a person. 
On the question of profits, w found 
only 22 per cent were correct then 
opinion of what the company «arnet, 
and 27 per cent thought the company 


made over 10 per cent net profit. 0” 
the question of money paid out, 26 Pe 
cent thought the company paid ‘ore © 
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NEW Model 45 Acousti-Booth 
—spacesaving configuration 
provides amazing acoustical 
performance. 

50% Reduction in loudness 
of noise—14 db attenuation 
—provides full-length Booth 
performance. 

New triangular configura- 
tion permits 7 spacesaving 
multiple Booth arrangements, 

All steel, doorless construc- 
tion—silver gray hammered 
finish — easy installation — no 
maintenance. 

WRITE for Bulletin A-131 
for details, including auxil- 
iary floor stand, light fixture, 
ond brackets. 


BURGESS-MANNING 
COMPANY 


Architectural Products Division 
5970-P Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


ORDER TODAY 





ONLY $100.00 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
light fixture extra 








MODEL 45 


35a" wide—32”" deep—36" high. 
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Le Fibure 


TOLL TICKET 
SORTING TRAY 
Provides easy, fast 
filing... and “‘look 
ups’’ are handled 

in seconds 


SPECIALIZED, LOW-COST EQUIPMENT... 


is available to fit the requirements of your space 
and activity. The LeFebure Mobile Tray Cabinet 
is a real ‘‘step saver.’’ Trays can be positioned at 
point of use, then moved to the vault at night. 
Other models, including stationary units of all 
sizes, and insulated cabinets are also available. 


if } 


Monotonous, time-consuming sorting operations 
are entirely eliminated! Sorting and filing are 
completed in one easy operation, when tickets 
are distributed into activity apportioned index 
sections. 
The LeFebure Toll Ticket Sorting Method is re- 
ducing operating costs and providing faster toll 
ticket handling for many independent telephone 
companies including: 
LINCOLN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
INTRA-STATES TELEPHONE CO., Galesburg, Ill. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL TELEPHONE CO., Clinton, Ill. 
GULF STATES TELEPHONE CO., Tyler, Texas 
CRESTON MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., Creston, lowa 
MANKATO CITIZENS TELEPHONE CO., 








TO A MODERN SERVICE TRUCK! 
Quickly...and at low cost...you can mount 
these All-Steel, Welded Side Boxes on ANY 
MAKE OR MODEL of pick-up truck. Keep 
tools and equipment dry, safe, organized. 

Write today for Literature and Prices 


| __: 3490 W. 140th ST., CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 





STAH L METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Mankato, Minn. 
CHAMBERS COUNTY TELEPHONE CO., 


Anahuac, Texas 
ALASKA TELEPHONE CO., Seattle, Washington 


If Toll Ticket Sorting is an important operation in your 
company... 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
OPERATIONS fe febutre 
CORPORATION 






DIAGRAM OF 


THIS METHOD. 
No obligation, of course! 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


owners and top management than to 
workers whereas the figures are nearly 
10 to 1 the other way. 

Our first effort to correct these and 
other erroneous impressions was to 
make a complete report to each em- 
ploye of the results of the opinion sur- 
vey giving in each case the correct 
answer. This was followed by an effort 
to step up communication through reg- 
ular channels, through the company 
publication, with a company 20-minute 
historic colored film, and by an open 
house for all employes and their fami- 
lies. 

We are also presently holding open 
house celebrations at numerous ex- 
changes throughout the territory on 
the occasion of our 50th anniversary. 
These are proving to be very helpful 
in providing employes with greater 
knowledge of the business and a stron- 
ger loyalty for the company. We are 
also making an effort to expand com- 
pany sponsored sports and social activ- 
ities and are putting more emphasis on 
the presentation of service pin awards 
at five-year intervals beginning at the 
fifth year instead of the 10th. 

We also provided free vaccination 
to employes and their families at the 
time of a recent smallpox epidemic and 
provide annual vaccination against in- 
fluenza for all employes who desire it. 





Our forms committee has just perfected 
a new progress report form for use in 
all departments. This is to be used at 
all progression steps and thereafter at 
least annually. We are also making a 
copy of this report form available 
with our prepared manuscript. Through 
these activities and others too numer- 
ous to mention, we hope our employes 
will become better informed about the 
company and more convinced that the 
company is interested in each of them 
as a person. 


We believe we can be more successful 
in motivating manpower if we recog- 
nize the whole man and adopt the 4H 
idea of head, hands, heart and health 
in our personnel relations. Our type 
especially in the traffic 
department, requires teamwork and 
cooperation. Cooperation cannot be 
bought and it cannot be enforced. It 
must be developed like friendship and 
we can only obtain it by first extending 
it to the people who work with us and 
for us. A man may sell us his head 
and his hands but we must earn his 
heart, and the manpower we hire lacks 
motivation without the heart. An em- 
ploye who does not have his heart in 
his work can never develop 
highly motivated personality. 


of business, 


into a 


Perhaps I may have given the im- 
pression that we believe in the soft 








Mr. Toloehone Man... 


WITH THIS POWERFUL 


MARKWELL TELEPHONE TACKER § 


YOU CAN STAPLE ALL YOUR J-K WIRE | 





















Holds Wire 
Securely 
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AND STAPLE CABLE UP TO 16 STRANDS 


SAVE OVER 50% IN 
MATERIAL AND LABOR 


(Use Also For Building Repair & Maintenance In Place 
of Brads, Nails, Adhesives, Etc.) 


MARKWELL FREE SERVICE 


PARTS AND LABOR NO CHARGE — RETURN POSTAGE 
PAID TO THOSE BUYING MARKWELL STAPLES FROM US 


7 © Use L3B 5/16 leg for J-K wire 
y © Use L3M 7/16 leg up to 11 strand cable 
y © Use L3D 9/16 leg up to 16 strand cable 


STAPLES 5000 PER PACKAGE 
8 15 30 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION Dept. 608 


200 HUDSON STREET 





$2.75 per pkg. $2.50 per pkg. $2.25 per pkg. 
—_—- — = —- = 


310" 295" 270" 


ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS IN QUANTITY 


MARKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 





approach to manpower problems. If 
so, I hope to correct that impression in 
my closing remarks. We do belicve 
in the democratic, as opposed to the 
autocratic, approach. The democ: 
does not mean coddling the worker, 
It does not mean that employes wil! be 
permitted to break 
ards of conduct 


reasonable stand- 
either on or off the 
job. It does not mean giving less than 
a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 
It does consideration for the 
reasonable desires of human beings and 
a fair understanding of human behay- 
ior and what it takes to make the 
people happy and contented in their 
work. It does mean the establishment 
of a fair but firm policy based upon 
the golden rule whereby we do unto 
others as we would that they should 
do to us. 


THE CHIEF OPERATOR 


Continued from page 68 


mean 


the plan and the company and her in- 
terest and enthusiasm increases. 
Touching upon recognition—why is it 
so hard to find time to give recognition 
for good work—and @fort and good in- 
tentions. there are five 
words that mean so much to people 
“T am proud of you.” When an emer- 
gency arises—when everyone gives of 
their time and good-will—do you tell 
them of your appreciation? When one 
of your people contribute notably to 
the community, do you take time to 
give recognition? When someone works 
hard to improve her work, to master a 
shortcoming, an unusual busy day at 
the office—what do you do about it? Do 


you tell them—“I am proud of you”? 


With words that build from within 
we see structures of a new spirit and a 
new will to do good rise and tower 
within a short space of time. We be- 
lieve in these words—why is it so hard 
to speak them? 


Remember, 


Then there is gratitude. Do you show 
your appreciation? It means so much 
to people—“Thank you for helping me” 
—‘Thank you for your good work”— 
“Thank you for the part you played in 
making this undertaking such a suc 
cess.” Again we feel the spirit of grati- 
tude. Why is it so hard to put it into 
words? 

In my work I see so many hurts, 5° 
much confusion and also resentment 
because time is not taken to study and 
to analyze people and situations —™ 
understand—to give recognition and t0 
appreciate. You, chief operators, have 
such a wonderful opportunity to help 
and inspire people. I hope you always 
have time to listen—for through lis 
tening, we learn many things. There's 
more to listening than just wailing for 
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Rely on 


SUTTLE 


For Quality Products 
and Prompt Delivery 


Specialized Service for the 
Small and Medium-Sized 
Independent Telephone Co. 





Use Your Suttle Catalog 


x * * 
Leading Brands of Telephone 


Supplies, Tools, and Accessories 





Specialized Printing for 
Exclusive Telephone Use 
Plans and Service on Directory Printing 





Specialty Distributors of 
TFA (Danish) Switchboard Plugs 
Van-Webb Hydraulic Pole Jacks 





Manufacturers of 
Suttle Ready Wire Reels 
Dillon Bisector — Loud-Ringing Bells 
3-Way Switching Keys 
WRITE FOR CATALOG IF YOU DON'T HAVE IT 


x *©§ * 


Suttle Equipment Co. 


Phone 782-783 Lawrenceville, Illinois 


LENZ SWITCHBOARD CORDS wox 


For 50 years we have been manufac- 
turing Cords, Wires and Cables for the 


Telephone Industry. 


THIS MARK OF QUALITY 


Lenz NYLON Switchboard Cords have 
been in continuous service for over nine 


years. Improve your 


service plus 


greater economy with these outstand- 
ing cords. Write today for complete 


information. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
LEICH SALES CORP. 


427 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


VAN LUVEN CO. 
120 So. Hewitt St. 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


| LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


1751 N. WESTERN AVE., 


CHICAGO 47. ILL.. U. S. A. 


‘“*‘IN BUSINESS SINCE 1904’’ 
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Limited quantity 
of model shop 
samples avail- 
able — submit 
your specifica- 
tions and re- 
quirements with 
your inquiry. 


PHOTC 


Martin Matador, courtesy 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


SIZE 


DIMENSIONS: 
154,” diam. x 13/,” long 
aCe 


less than 1 oz. 


OPERATING POWER: 


100 MW Max. 
CONTACTS: 


spdt—2 amp. at 24 V DC 
Resistive load 


VIBRATION RESISTANCE: 
20 G up to 2000 CPS 
(cycles per sec.) 


RELAYS 


SIGNAL 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY 





WHEN COMMUNICATION | 
AND POWER CIRCUITS 
RUN TOGETHER....... 


OCT-O-DUCT 


Makes Duct Erection Easy 


A BANK OF OCT-O-DUCT containing 
9 communication and 4 power circuits was 
easily erected in less than 8 hours by a 3- 
man crew at the new International Airport 
at Los Angeles. More than 6500 feet of 
OCT-O-DUCT was installed in a trench 
approximately 500 feet long. 


OCT-O-DUCT is designed to take com- 
plicated set-ups like this in stride. Flat 
sides, simple couplings and convenient length 
make it first choice with contractors and 
construction departments in telephone and 


power utilities throughout the West. 
OCT-O-DUCT’s low first cost and low 
installation cost, combined with its out- 


standing electrical, chemical and mechanical 
characteristics, give you your best buy in 
underground circuit protection. 


SOAPSTONE DUCT COMPANY 


110 Linfield Drive, Menlo Park, California 





WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 54 A, which gives 
detailed specifications. Also for the OCT-O- 
DUCT Installation Manual, describing this 
product and its recommended use. 










listen for? 







































an opportunity to speak. Have ‘oy 
found it difficult to be a good listener? 
Is it because, in your position, you ire 
accustomed to making decisions, div-ct- 
ing people, etc.; and, as a result, you 
want to tell them instead of encou»ag- 
ing free discussion and 
them? 

To be a good listener what do you 
Is it not— 


listening to 


(1) What the person wants to say? 
(2) What she does not say? 
(3) What she cannot say without 


| your help? 


It is not difficult to listen to what 
the person wants to say, but it is in 


| the listening to what she doesn’t say 
to what she cannot 


say without yow 
help—that you find the key to a bette 


| understanding, to better Human Rela 
tions. 


I hope you always take time to con- 
sider, to weigh all facts before taking 
action; to touch the good in those who 
come to you in trust and confidence. |] 
hope you are never too busy, o 


hurried, or too concerned with the 
material part of your job to fail to 
give of your time, of your talents, of 
your leadership. I hope you always 
have time to be friendly—to smile—to 


laugh—to be concerned—to be sympa 
thetic. You never know how many lives 
you touch in the hour you spend with 
your people. 
the ideals of a chief operator can be 
numbered as four. While they are 
small in number, they are boundless in 


I believe we can say that 


scope. 


They are Character, Leadership, 
Service and Scholarship. 

The qualities of character and lead 
ership carry with them a mission of 
directing and guiding others toward a 
goal which may require the giving of 
yourself. 

Service. The term service is 
It is the task of upholding trut! 
and objectives and of not being afraid. 
Of loyalty to those who recognize, 


over. 


you, the fertility of your mind and 
character and who have faith in you. 
Scholarship. It is the outward sig! 


of your capacity to learn, to grasp, 
seek, to find and to do. 
Well, there it is—a brief review ‘ 


the chief operator and her everyda! 
job—a brief analysis of the prima?) 
function—to see that the peop unde 
her supervision can and do npleté 
calls, using the least possible opera 


ing time and equipment, consis 
uniform accuracy and courtes 
It is an important job, isn’t 
[EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Mielke we 


unable to attend the USITA cor vent 
because of illness. Her paper was re 
by Miss Mary Halpin of Mur} ysbor®, 
Ill., division traffic superintendent ° 


General Telephone Co. of Illinvis-] 
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SUBMARINE 


BILLIONS OF PAIRED FEET ALREADY ON THE JOB 


The country’s only supplier of a 
complete line of telephone wires 
and cables, General Cable has, for 
more than 25 years, been the prime 
independent supplier of paper 
telephone cables to the independ- 
ent telephone companies. 

leasuring this fact another 
way, many billions of paired feet 
of our paper telephone cable are 
Currently in service for aerial, 
underground, and submarine in- 
Stallxtions. Consider this as evi- 


F 


Ls 


° 


dence, if you will, of complete 
dependability under every type of 
operating condition. 

For full-line availability of 
paper telephone cable, check these 
General Cable types: 


Aerial and underground duct 
service...paper insulated with 
lead sheath. 


Direct earth burial...paper in- 


sulated, lead sheath, with jute or 


steel tape armor and jute. 


r nformation and service please refer to our national distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION * CHICAGO, ILL. 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION * CHICAGO, ILL. 


= Fa #2 & ‘ aoe Ge 5 


Talo * Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland « Dallas + Denver + Detroit 
sas City - Los Angeles *« Memphis + 
e.) * Richmond (Va.) + Rochester (N.Y.) * Rome (N.Y.) * St. Louis + 
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eS 3 


RPORATIG Pe 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 + Sales Offices: Atlanta + 
« Erie (Pa.) * Greensboro (N. C.) + Houston + 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York + Newark (N. J.) » Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Portland 
San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse * Tulsa * Washington, D ©. 


Submarine installation ...paper 
insulated, lead sheath, with round 
steel wire armor and jute. 


All of the above types are manu- 
factured in small sizes with con- 
centric and in large sizes with 
unit construction. Composite and 
quad constructions available. 





Boston 
Indianapolis 







GENERAL 
MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Cable Benders Continued from page 51 


5 Aerial Tents EMPHASIS ON SELLING 
| 
Cable Blocks 





suggest that you investigate the reve. 















COMPANY, INC. Cable Lashers nue potentials of providing such sery- 
7th & Wood Sts. ices in your communities, and your sub 
ke Philadelphia 6, Pa. Coaxial Cable scribers would undoubtedly welcon: 

Tools this additional convenience to he ob 
: , tained through the medium of thei 
Lashing Wire telephone instruments. 
Testing Kit Clamps and Grips Up to this point I have stressed th 






Portable & Power need for selling in our industry, and |] 

have tried to give you a few sugges 
Reels tions regarding what we have to sell 
I would like to tell you also how I fe 
a service selling program should be or 
ganized and carried out for maximun 
effectiveness. 


First of all, you should appraise and 
analyze your market. Determine you 
percentage of fill, list and appraise th 
families not now subscribing to tek 
phone service, consider the possibilities 





for upgraded service, check into th 


| B, C, D & E Cable Lashers changing requirements of your business 
subscribers, forecast the possibilities 
— | Special Purpose Tools To Specifications of introducing special services both fi 
Over 250 various items of Line Construction Tools, Maintenance Literature on Request residential and business subscribers 
& Pressure-Testing Equipment in stock for immediate Shipment study likely locations for additiona 


paystations, investigate the thorougl 


SPECIALIZED COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT SINCE 1918 << Berge poetig eo ire ef 
j cetera. 
READ HOW THIS 


Guuuh Ende 





An analysis of this nature will show 
you where you are doing a good 
and where you are overlooking some 
good bets. You will know then wher 






your potential sources of additiona 
revenue lie, and the fields to whic 
your service selling efforts should > 
directed. 


After you have analyzed your ma 
ket, you should set about letting 
public know about all of the many 
services you have to offer and creating 
a desire in their minds for such ser 
ices. The Bell Telephone System has 
recently inaugurated the most compre 


DISPOSAL COSTS!| 



























Send Ne FREE Books sesrevas hensive and vigorous service selling 
Biel . s j its is at : important 
for Ww er Fitcnavec a program in its history. An im] mei , 
enavna ma, | CURATION feature of this program wil] be item 4 
z . . . . j- 4 
sified advertising in both local and 1% 4 
tional media. Many of the benefits 
This a -_ — with a F ~ BERBER EES ie .- this national advertising program W!! 
in mind—to show you how a Fitchburg ‘ally accr lependent 1! 

. . : : ‘ naturally accrue to the Indepen 4 
Chipper can give you efficient, reliable, @ PITCHBURC ENCINEERING CORPORATION ss dustry in the form of o “winttlll 
all-weather brush disposal at low cost. @ pept. 1710, Fitchburg, Massachusetts & . af follow 

: : rt P and we should be prepared to 10" 
Read how Fitchburg Chippers help * tt h with tional programs f I~ q/ 
: : j ‘oug y ° al program: 
leading tree surgeons, power companies, Mi Send me the New Chipper Booklet! bd en eee eee to provid | 
+ a eae.e e . 7 r P y ymnes to roviv 
municipalities, utilities, etc. cut their @ - @ | our own and a willingness * this a¢- §/) 
° ame. — vor -Arvires . rhiclr 5 & 
disposal costs as much as 50%, and cre- @ @ =the special services for which sail On? 
. , $307 rT »por « oy iT ° Ja" 
ate added customer good will. bal prean @ vertising will create a d and } 

Send for your free, valuable Fitchburg oa nied " newspaper and radio advertsing, ia. Jour, 
pets: eshmgronault anni 9 ag ~ City : inserts, special postage me'cr pe 
specilications, suggestions. Mail the cou- tions, and truck posters _ 
pon at right, but do it now! = State - the media available to us conveys 

. > pud- 
our promotional messages ‘o the | ] 
MAIL THE COUPON TODA¥! 
r @ , really 
And now we come down ‘o the Te 3 
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Rigid selection from choice stands of Southern pine plus meticu- 
lous care in handling assure strength to an unusual degree... 


Higher strength thus obtained permits use of smaller poles with 
consequent savings in purchase and installation costs . 


Preservative treatment by highly skilled personnel using the finest 
| mechanical equipment and the best creosote so far developed 
gives long life . . . combines with timber selection and handling 
to make Taylor-Colquitt pine poles truly Superior. 

Taylor-Colquitt Superior Pine Poles are distributed to independent telephone 


companies exclusively by Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


TAYLOR - COLQUITT CO. 


af : \ SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 





PLANTS AT SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA AND WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS 


FOR -c:y INSULATOR NEED 





it LARGE OR SMALL 


ns oF —all lirectories are umportant printing at Whether your need be for spools—screw eyes— 

4 knobs—guy strain insulators—Porcelain Products 
s atl Donne ley’s. Please feel free to call us about 60 years experience assures you better products. 
Loca e . . Preferred by installers everywhere, this equipment 


i OUTS, Ve may beable to help you improve it. is dimensionally accurate to A.T. & T. specs. These 
we insulators will give you and your customers long 
att . reliable service. Write for complete information. 
evind The Lakeside Press . 


RR. Donnelley G Sons Company 


3H) East LT wenty-second Street, Chicago 16 FINDLAY, ONO 
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Type S-1-A 
Frequency Modulated 


hard part of any selling program. It 
isn’t enough to know what we have to 
sell, where we can most likely sell it, 
and to create a desire in the minds of 
the public for our services. We have 


Subscriber Carrier to follow through with the kind of 


Delivering! Yes, but awfully slow. 
Our own men are making each 


and every installation. 


Results: We will have a most com- 
plete "How to Install Book" based 


on our own actual experience. 


We earnestly solicit your con- 
tinued patience. We promise you 


our carrier is worth waiting for. 


$1180. per Channel 







MElROY 





AVAILABLE FOR 


Immediate 
chime 


Get the complete story TODAY! Write for 
FREE Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Full-Length Treated 
Northern White Cedar PENTA POLES" 


PAGE & HILL, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 


50 CHURCH STREET © NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES ¢ 
STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LEICH SALES 
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CORPO 


| personalized selling that takes lots of 
| work and leads to many frustrations, 
| but in the end accounts for more names 
| on the dotted lines than all of our 
| other efforts combined. 


| The major part of the selling pro- 
| gram must be carried out by the com- 
mercial department, of course, par- 
ticularly with regard to the selling of 
major services such as PABX’s, con- 
venience systems, ete. But it should 
not be overlooked that all telephone 
employes—even those who do not con- 
tact the public on their jobs—have the 
| opportunity to encourage their friends, 
| neighbors and relatives to make greater 
| use of our telephone services. 

Every employe in your company 
| should be inspired and encouraged to 
| sell extensions and special services to 
| his friends and neighbors. It is advis- 
| able to establish a system of prizes or 
| other form of compensation to reward 
'the selling efforts of employes not 
| normally engaged in commercial ac- 

tivities, and individual recognition 

should be given in your employe maga- 

zines and on your bulletin boards to 
| outstanding effort. 
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WATCH FOR | 
THIS BRAND! 
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PATION 


The point I am trying to make h»re 
is that advertising alone won’t sell wur 
services. For nearly three years ‘he 
General Telephone System promoted 
the sale of extension telephones 
through the use of newspaper adver- 
tisements, bill inserts, and special post- 
age meter cancellations. The progiam 
didn’t meet with much success, however, 
until it was augmented a few months 
ago with a personalized selling cam- 
paign in which every employe in the 
General Telephone System was expected 
to participate. Employes were in- 
structed on how to sell extensions. In- 
stallers carried two telephones into a 
home or business office when making a 
primary installation and attempted to 
sell the extension while they were 
there. Commercial department employes 
were sent from door to door to discuss 
extensions, and thousands of telephone 
calls were made to other subscribers to 
stimulate their interest 
telephones. Now, the General Tele- 
phone System is_ installing record 
quantities of extension telephones, and 
everyone has been impressed by the 
fact that you have to get out and sell— 
and sell hard—if want to 
results. 





in extension 


you get 


And while you are going about the 
primary business of selling telephone 
service, don’t overlook the correlative 
need for selling your company at the 
same time. Too many of us in the 
telephone industry have neglected our 
public relations badly, and if your 
public relations are bad, you will sell 
only as the customer is forced to buy 
from you. But, if you let the public 
know what your company is doing or 
what it plans to do to maintain, 
improve and modernize service, and 
convince everyone of your honesty, sin- 
cerity and desire to do a really out- 
standing job, you will find your 
customers going out of their way to 
buy your services. 








In a recent publication of the Re 
search Institute of America I ran 
across the statement that “The sales- 
man today has the key task in our 
economy—the responsibility of keepingyy 
it going.” Having devoted the majoryy 
part of my business life to selling, I 
take pride in this responsibility, and 
I know that salesmen everywhere- 
both professional and amateur—wil 
find ways and means not only to keep 
the telephone industry going, but also 
to maintain our entire economy at 4 
high level. 


This great country of ours he bee 
built around selling. Selling has de 
veloped tastes and styles and bettered 
our very standard of living. ~ slling 
helps everybody. It helps your com 
pany, it makes your job more s°culs 
and it helps the customers wi’ 4 
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LINE CONSTRUCT 


ITEMS SOME COMPANIES AR 
LINE CONSTRUCTION WORK 























E USING TO MAKE 
EASIER 


L-M DEAD END CLEVIS Cat. No. 260084A1 


Here’s a strong, compact, gal- 

vanized-steel clevis which 

— provides a most practical 

SQ. HOLE method for dead-ending. May 

be attached to either pole or 

crossarm, witha % "-diameter 

\/e"x11/2" Carriage bolt. Square hole 

—— “loroe. keeps clevis from turning. 

cawanize®  Clevis has ultimate strength 

of 2500 pounds. Spool insula- 

Py) Ot Aaa co law tor (must be ordered sepa- 

ee % HEAT TREATED rately) will take up to 1500 
NO. 665 pounds wire tension. 


L-M STEEL INSULATOR PINS 
WITH WOOD COBS 


For wood crossarms: Cat. No. 9740, 2” diam. 
Cat. No. 9741, %” diam. 
For steel crossarms: Cat. No. 9740S, “2” diam. 
Cat. No. 9741S, %” diam. 


Strong steel pins, hot-dip galvanized, with seasoned oak cobs thor- 
oughly impregnated with paraffin and threaded for 1” insulator 
holes. Pin for wood arm has square nut and clipped washer; pin for 
steel arm supplied with square nut only. 


L-M 4-WAY PRESSED STEEL 
EXPANDING ANCHORS 
DESIGNED FOR EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 


Minimum Me- 
Expanded Nominal chanical Strengths 

Catalog Diameter— | Area— Holding Power Anchor Rod Without Notice- 

Number Closed— Square Class— Diameter— able Deforma- 

Inches Inches Pounds Inches tion— Pounds 
200026B1 8 110 6,000 %, V 16,000 
200026B2 8 125 8,000 %.% 21,000 
200026B3 8 132 10,000 1 24,000 
200026B4 8 132 10,000 VU 24,000 





All 3 sizes are REA-approved, and have been thor- 
oughly tested and approved by major utility com- 
_ panies. You can depend on them to hold! 


Re. Seta ERG ime Two-piece design... The four blades are 
Notice the additional area inside the center of - ee ’ formed of a single piece of steel, and are 
_ @favity of two opposed blades which gives utmost Z. held to the base plate by four small bolts, 
area for increased holding power, without sacrificing fi ~/ which simply shear off by tamping. The 
°< Bolemce of the anchor. , center hole is extruded downwards. This 


Se extrusion provides a bearing surface against 
__ Heavy steel, with skirted edge to prevent defor- the rod to prevent binding; it reinforces the 


aaption. A nut retainer strap welded to the under- éen we tamping area; and it provides an audible 
_ side reinforces the hole so that the nut cannot pull 4 signal when the extrusion strikes the base, 


fs : ‘through the bose plate. Se yy indicating full expansion. 














Do You Have a Line Construction Problem? — 


These are just a few of thousands of L-M line construc- representative, or the L-M Field Engineer. Or write Line 
tion specialties. If you have a line construction problem, Material Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin (a McGraw 
| let us know. We may have standard or special items in Electric Company Division). 
e stock that will solve it. Ask the North Electric or Kellogg 
‘ Sold for L-M 


q 


: pad ia | ATE a] AL to the cai ‘a industry 
H Y L ine Co nT Ho. n Malena, Aeoce Switchboard and Supply Company 


and 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








in underground 
: cable systems 


Transite Ducts minimize duct replace- 
ments: Inorganic, non-metallic, cannot 
immune to electrolysis . . . 
withstand all 


fast... + 
resist soil corrosion... 
normal soil stresses. 
Transite Ducts protect cables from 
damage: Smooth bore makes cable 
pulling easy, reduces abrasion. Com- 
position cannot corrode cable sheath 
. is fireproof. 

Transite Ducts are easy to install: 
Lightweight 10 ft. lengths are easy 
to assemble or disassemble. Save 
time and labor when installing. 


é 

2 

i Write for complete infiguemasion JM 
2 JM 


to Johns-Manville, Box 
* New York 16, N. Y. wd AA 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE DUCTS; 


Transite is a Johns-Manville registered trade-mark 


' at eer 
, 


ecype ij TOR 8 VF 7 BM Rrapatate cd 


| 
| 





DEVELOPMENT & 
FIELD SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERS 


© EQUIPMENT 

© CENTRAL OFFICE 
© OUTSIDE PLANT 
© TERMINAL 

© TELETYPE 

© POWER 


With a progressive, expanding, 
well established corporation. 
Interviews will be arranged 
for qualified applicants. Send 
complete biographical resumé, 
experience and education to 


MR. J. E. RICHARDSON 
Personnel Director 
MARYLAND 

ELECTRONIC MFG. CORP. 


5009 CALVERT ROAD 
COLLEGE PARK 6, MARYLAND 
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sold on services better suited to meet 


their requirements. 


So let us be glad that the emphasis 
in our industry has now shifted to 
selling, and accept the challenge will- 
ingly. Analyze your market, stimulate 


| interest in the services you have to 


| offer, and then get out and SELL! 


| at this point. 


| porters. 
| the 


be 
| strike 


| of hard liquor. 
to say in the old country, ‘ 
| thing. 


| peculiar 





IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Continued from page 76 


now going to bat against the telephone 
company or companies. 

That is about where the matter stands 
At his Gaithersburg, Md., 
home, the telephone (pardon the expres- 
sion) rang and rang. But there was 
no answer for comment to snoopy re- 
So, what happens now? Will 
telephone company tear out the 
equipment? Will the tenants burn the 
landlord in effigy? Will carrier pigeons 
installed? Will the mighty Casey 
out? Read this column for the 
next thrilling episode. 

The situation 
Irish folklore 


sound 
curse 
used 
‘is a terrible 
It makes you drunk. It makes 
shoot at your landlord. And _ it 


recalls some 
advice about the 
“Whiskey,” they 


you 


makes you miss him!” 


Landlord-Tenant Service Obligations 
But seriously, Mr. 
interesting 


Casey has raised 
question. In his own 
way he may have done the 


an 


telephone industry a favor. The «ues. 
tion is this: What protection, under the 
law, do tenants now have against | eing 


arbitrarily and capriciously deprived 


of their telephone service because of 
their landlord’s whims? 

A hasty survey of District of Colum- 
bia law by this writer would indicat 
that there is no such protection- less 
the tenant had the forethought to put a 
provision in his lease. Where the rental] 


contracts clearly guarantee to him fre 
access, for private wire or switchboard 
service, the tenant has a right to un- 


interrupted telephone service. Othe) 
wise, maybe not. 
Other forms of utility service seem 


to fare a little better. If the landlord 
tried to cut off his tenant’s water serv- 
ice, or interfere with the sewage 4) 
the tenant would quickly be protected 
by action of the Board of Health. Like- 
the District of Columbia Fir 
Department would probably some- 
thing right away about any landlord’s 
interference with his tenants’ 
electric service facilities. 

But it is not clear just what 
if any, a tenant has against the 
lord for cutting off his telephone wires, 
after the landlord gives due 
the telephone company of a demand fo 
removal of equipment from the prem- 


ains, 


wise, 


do 
fas 0 


remedy, 


land 


notice to 


ises. 

This situation could easily be reme- 
died by a simple ordinance or statute 
that would insure continued access by 
public utility companies for the rendi 
tion of service to all property tenants 
desiring the same. Other telephone 
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Did you knew / 


Uhds ae 
Up-as — wy 


wee i ES: 
PEMNSYLVAMIA INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Pogpr £21 of 


A large state map which displayed the territories served by Independent telephone componies Wo 


| of the total 350,000 attending, received copies of a brochure, 
Illustrated by a telephone map of the state, the folder showed the 
Independent company territories, and sketched a brief history of the Independents in Per 


in Pennsylvania."' 


| the highlight of an exhibit which attracted thousands of people to the booth which the Pennsylvanic 
Independent Telephone Association occupied at the first annual Pennsylvania Industrial and ‘ 
tion Exposition in Harrisburg, the week of Sept. 20 to 25. 
demonstration unit, and inspected pictures of typical exchange buildings. 


Construc- 

Visitors showed keen interes? i" @ dial 
Some 10,000 people, out 

"The Independent Telephon: !ndustry 
Bell and 

sylvanio. 
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PERMACRETE 
Sectional Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


@Radio ®@ Microwave ® Telephone 
@ Signals ® Storage 


2 ft. wide module Roofs, Floors, Walls 





6 ft, 8 ft., 12 ft., wide Buildings — 
lengths in increments of 2 ft. for main- 
tenance free structures for equipment or 
personnel shelters. Weatherproof and fire- 
proof — shipped knocked down for easy 
field assembly. 

Write for Bulletin CH 


E 
MACRET 
RODUCTS CORPORATION 

COLUMBUS 7, © 





Booths Foundations Crossing Slabs 


Developed by in- 
dependent tele- 
phone engineers 
specially for small 
and medium com- 
panies... 


hook-switch 
HOWLER 


Sclves improper subscriber-disconnects 
from Central Office. Will quickly (often 
within a month) pay for itself. The line 
is automatically clear when subscriber 
hengs up. Uses standard telephone DC 
vo'tages. Simple to use. Portable. 10 
year life. 


Order one now—end your troubles. 


LE-SYSTEMS, INC. 


(6442 Santa Monica Blvd. 
cLos Angeles 38, Calif. 


OC*OBER 23, 1954 








| companies might well check over their 


own local law on this point. 

It may be that Mr. Casey has un- 
wittingly uncovered a “bug” in the 
present legal setup governing public 


utility service on rented premises. But | 


you had better hold off on the bouquets 
or “thank you” notes to Mr. Casey, 
until we see how this record disconnect 
order turns out. 


“Ph. D"—Doctor of Pipes and Heaters 

While on the subject of unusual 
service problems, another strange situ- 
ation came to light, purely by coinci- 
dence, in the Nation’s Capital during 
the past week. In this case the tele- 
phone company was strictly an inno- 
cent bystander. But it stands to inherit 
a lot of headaches, and expense, and 
delays if it is finally decided that the 
company has a responsibility to certify 
the professional credentials of every 
subscriber listed in the yellow pages of 
the commercial directory. 

This problem grows out of a feud 
between the District of Columbia Mas- 
ter Plumbers Association and certain 
unlicensed parties who call themselves 
plumbers and even have themselves 
listed that way in the telephone book. 
It appears that District of Columbia 
plumbing regulation prohibits anybody 
from advertising himself as a plumber 
unless he has passed an examination, 
upon application, and has received a 
license to do business as a registered 
plumber. 


But during the recent building boom 
a number of unlicensed persons—known 
in proper plumbing circles as ‘“boot- 
leggers”’ or “sundown plumbers” have 
been engaged in business suspiciously 
close to the line of regular plumbing 
operations. Some of these unlicensed 
firms have obtained telephone book list- 
ings under the heading of “plumbers.” 
Both the Master Plumbers Association 
and the District Plumbing Board sought 
to get legal action against these firms. 

But, when the corporation counsel 
ordered several of these parties down 
to the Municipal Court, a new compli- 
cation developed. One of the unregis- 
tered plumbers admitted that he was 
not a plumber. But he added that he 
did not do any real plumbing work 
anyhow. He only cleans out sewers. He 
offered to include the phrase, “We do 
no plumbing” if he could keep on the 
directory listing of “plumbers.” 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Clarke 
F. King ruled that this would violate 
no law. But the plumbers association 
was not satisfied with this at all. They 


| want to get rid of the unlicensed tele- 


phone subscribers who are listed under 
“plumbers.” So, Lewis H. Stumpner, a 
stout master plumber at heart as well 
as by registry, decided to make a test 

















yy You / 


USITA Delegates 
for Your Interest in 


Our Cable Breather 


CABLE BREATHER 
CORPORATION, INC. 


Box 148 Kansas City, Kan. 


ING-RICH 


Porcelain Enamel 
TELEPHONE SIGNS 


@ Many standard designs 
and sizes 











@ Permanent colors 


@ Beaded reflective surface 
if desired 


®@ Quality guaranteed 


TELEPHONE 
OFFICE 





4 


Two representative 
Ing-Rich Signs for 
independent tele- 
phone companies. 
Beaded surface in- 
creases night visi- 
bility. 





Member, Sign Division, Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Red-d to Serve You with 
Established Quatity Wire- 


BACKED BY ONE poucy.” 
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Mi 
PRICE! 


® Trade Mark Reg., Copyright 1953 
by Diamond, Wire & Cable Co. 


@ “AT YOUR SERVICE”... more than mere 
words when you team up with the big Red-“d’’. 
Here’s established quality Telephone Wire. Here’s 
fast service that means your telephone supply 
jobber will meet your installation schedules. And 
behind it all stands one policy ...a fair price! 


New 1954 Catalogs are now available 
at your Telephone Supply Jobbers. 


DIAMOND WIRE & CABLE CO. 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOI'US 
Manufacturers of Red-"d” Electrical Wire 









case on behalf of the plumbers a 
tion. 


Ocia 


He did this in a rather funny way. 


(The telephone company does not thin} 
it is very funny.) He asked the tel 
phone company to list his name inde 
the heading of ‘‘Physicians” in the ney 
business telephone directory. St pne 
frankly admits that he is no Docior of 
Medicine. He even went so far as t 


include the following phrase his 
proposed listing in the yellow pages 
“Doctor of sick pipes, water heater 
and gas furnaces, only!” This put 
the telephone company on the t. A 
spokesman for Reuben H. Di 

Corp., agent for the directo Sa 
that a decision would be made a tl 


application has been received i1 


There are several large A 
cities where the telephone con 
either required or volunteers 
the qualification of professiona 
in the business directory. Bu 
grave responsibility, beset o1 
with legal pitfalls and boobyt s. A 
telephone company might ma 


liable for damages if it made : 
in rejecting a truly qualifie 
sional subscriber. It might 
into legal troubles if he held « 
public that everybody liste 
directory under “Physicians a Su 
geons” was a qualified pra 
approved by the Medical E 
Board. 


Checking on doctors, lawye 
called “learned professions,” 
would be as easy as falling 
compared with checking so 
other callings and vocations 
the classified business directo) V he 
is a painter not a painter? 
tell a real carpenter from a fa WI 
would vouch for the validit f the 
ordination of some of the mor 
dox denominational ministeé f the 
gospel? The whole situatior 
old vaudeville gag about “W 
that clarinet player a so-an 


vice versa! 


Along the Telephone Rate Front 


There may be rate cases 


small Independent telephone pan 
will make out much better t! Be 
company or any large Indepe! t con 
pany where the rate of retut base 
on actual “cost of capital” « ence 
An example of this was re set 
in a decision by a lower stat 
Pennsylvania which must be 
reservations because the fina ni 
not necessarily been said. 

This superior court in P¢ wor 
upheld a rate increase, yiel seis 
per cent return for an f1 nee 
telephone company in that _™ 
case involved the Commonw‘ Pel 

e il 


phone Co., which received 


TELS °HONY 
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R, 
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yease from the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion early in the year. The case was 


appealed by intervenors on grounds | 


that the rate of return was too high. 
The court found that the commission 
had based the company’s requirements 
pon cost of capital (determined at 
6.66 per cent), existing lag between 
nereased costs and additional revenues, 
und a relation of cost of capital to the 
elative weight of the company’s actual 
apital structure. The court said: 


“The commission may exercise its 
wn judgment in arriving at a compo- 
site cost of capital where evidence on 
ate of return exists and is substantial. 
We find no error in commission’s find- 
ngs that 6.8 per cent is a fair return. 
{s long as the commission uses meth- 
ls reasonably calculated to produce 
curate findings, we shall not disturb 
ts judgment.” 


Delaware’s Supreme Court has agreed 
hear re-argument in the Diamond 
State Telephone Co. rate case. This 


as the case, twice mentioned in this 


epartment, where the lower state court 
equired the state commission to con- 
de eproduction cost in fixing the 
ate base. A majority opinion of the 
state ipreme court last July then 
eve d a decision of Superior Court 


lge Caleb R. Layton providing a 
ibstantial increase in rates over those 
llowed by the Delaware Public Serv 


e { ! mission. 


McConnaughey Dislikes Government 


Controls 

George C. McConnaughey, the new 
‘CC chairman, says right off he is 

on the job to comment on his 
lans. But he shares a philosophy of 
government with his friend, Sen. John 
VY. Brickei (Rep., O.). 3oth dislike 
rove nent controls on private enter- 
“The ultimate of such controls,” says 
Mi 


Connaughey, “is economic slav- 


ty.’ But Mr. MceConnaughey says his 
ast corporate law practice won’t color 


ls actions or decisions as FCC chair- 


He was practicing law in Columbus 
} > 


vhen | 


resident Eisenhower made him 
hainnan of the War Renegotiation 
Boa on Nov. 30, 1953. “Senator 
told me I should have my head 
Xamined for taking the job,” Mr. 
naughey recalled. 

He did well as head of the board 
whic! recovers excessive profits for the 


foveinment by reviewing defense con- 
rac Several months ago there were 
um he was being considered for an 

FCC post. This materialized, as we 

os when a vacancy occurred on the 
“ 


, through resignation of former 
Mm. iissioner Sterling for ill health. 
McConnaughey admits he is a 
elev sion fan; that “I Love Lucy” is 


OC OBER 23, 1954 
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Hot Galvanized 


The No. 2944 Dead End Telephone Bracket is universally 
used by the largest telephone companies for dead ending 
telephone circuits on crossarms. Brackets are made from 1!/2 


by '-inch flat steel and have a '%2-inch square hole, to per- 
mit mounting either with a carriage bolt or crossarm bolt. 
No. 1663 Insulator, together with cotter bolt, is furnished 
with the bracket. It is wet process, brown glazed, 2 inches in 
diameter and 15% inches high. The wire groove is formed to 
a ¥32-inch radius, 


OVERHEAD 
Cable Suspension Material—Wireholders 
Pole Seats and Balconies—Clevises 
Braces—Drive Hooks—Messenger Dead 
Ends—Extension Arms—Long Span Ma- 
terial—Pins—Clamps—Guards—Stubbing 
Bands—Guy Protectors—Guy Clamps 
PoleStruts—Clips—Straps—Hangers 
Carriage Bolts—Rings—Transposition 
Brackets—Eye Bolts—Pole, Corner and 
House Brackets—Guy Hooks—Strain 
Plates—Storm Guy Straps—Lags—Ma- 
chine and Hubeye Bolts—Sidewalk Guys 
REA Telephone Hardware 


UNDERGROUND 
Cable Racks—Manhole Ladders and Steps 
Pulling-in Irons—Expanding Anchors 
Cable Shields—Screw Steelwing Anchors 
Anchor Rods—Ground Rods and Clamps’ 


Tote 


HUBBARD ax» COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO #*+ OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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BARTLETT WEE TOOLS | 


a 









Co. 


TMG, . 
T NO. 1 -W 


RO 


BARTLE 
DET 











| 
| 
i) 
Two complete tools longest section 72 in. 

EASILY CARRIED IN SMALL CAR OR MOTORCYCLE. 


asl. 


























ength eight 
ES. (Oiviny cee hance amen beaten eee 23% Ibs. 
30 in. Saw D eaeaecdaiece es seesteie aii 1 Ibs. 
72 in. Section speighs- 4: thoMennkcweEaeeende 2 sibs. 
DE “de vbpeuhe0ed-4s akan s6d eo en decane 134 Ibs. 
Total Weight ........ 8 Ibs. 


This combination can be quickly and easily ‘assembled 
to make either of these two tools: 

| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1'%4" capacity).. 
Se Ge GD. sn cccccdereccensceccns 
If other lengths are required, specify extra sections 4 or 
8 ft. long, to make the necessary length. 
WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MING MATERIALS including 
SIGNS. 


14' ft. 
14" ft 


TREE TRIM 
DANGER WARNING 
Write for catalog No. 34 
BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 

















Western Red Cedar 
Western Larch 
Lodgepole Pine 

Untreated, Butt and 


Full Length Treated 
° 

FIR CROSS ARMS 
3 


B. J. CARNEY & CO. 


Minneapolis 3 Spokane 8 | 
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his favorite show. He is entering his 
new job with no strong convictions in 
the field of communications, but he did 
say he would do all he could to hasten 
the granting of more TV channels. 
Some idea of the congenial tempera- 
ment of the new FCC chairman may 


be gained from the following story 
told about him in a recent issue of 
“Broadcasting Telecasting” magazine. 


In an 
ference 
Mr. 
ment Regulatory 


” 


Apr. 6 speech before the Con- 
on Business and Tax Policy, 
McConnaughey spoke on ‘“Govern- 
Controls over Busi- 
He described the talk “as broad 
as it’s controversial.” Then he quipped 
that about a month after he assumed 
the Renegotiation Board chairmanship, 
he returned to his home town in Co- 
lumbus. One of his friends asked him 
if he was “confused.” 


ness. 


“My reply,” he said, 
a good deal like the 
son of a _ potentate, 
birthday was given 
bines by his father. 
asked him if he 
plied, “‘No, 
don’t know 


“was that I felt 
young man, the 
who his 21st 
50 beautiful concu- 
One of his friends 
He re- 
but I 


on 


was confused. 
I am not confused, 
where to start.” 

Chairman McConnaughey 
Charles M. Gowdy, Cincinnati attorney, 
as his legal aide. The chairman also 
announced that Pearl Mohnkern had 
been named his personal secretary at 
FCC. Mrs. Mohnkern had been secre- 
tary to Mr. McConnaughey when he 
was chairman of the Renegotiation 
Board. 

Gowdy has not practiced communica- 
tions law before. He is a native of 
Ohio where he was born July 8, 1908, 
at Camden. He attended high school at 
Piqua, O., and received his BA in 1931 
from Miami University, Oxford, O. He 
received his law degree in 19383 from 
the University of Cincinnati College of 
Law. 

Admitted 


picked 


to the 
served 


Ohio bar in 19383, 
Gowdy as solicitor of Osborn, 
O., from 1933-35 and was elected solici- 
tor of Lockland, O., from 1939-43. Dur- 
ing World War II he served in Army 
counter-intelligence, part of the time in 
Europe. 


VV 
OBITUARY 
TED DEAN WOLFE, 51, of the Lexing- 
ton (N. C.) Telephone Co., died on 
Oct. 7 of a heart attack. 
VV 


“(Amid talk of] depression, reces- 
sion, readjustment, or what have you 
[consumers] have been cheerfully treat- 
ing the present for what it is—a period 
of unusual prosperity.”—HARLow H. 
CurTICE, president, General Motors 
Corp. 












CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 
PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL Cost 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 
Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 








DESIGN SERVICE COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


System Surveys —/nventories & Design 
Inside & Outside Plant Specs. & Mapping 
REA Projects 
50 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. TEL. DIGBY 4-3788 








ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


DESIGN—SURVEY S—APPRAISALS—Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhead and Under- 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles available for emergency requirements. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. TEL. 2-7215 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS e 
REPORTS 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 


VALUATIONS 








Installation Specialists 


CENTRAL OFFICES 
INSTALLED—MODIFIED—ENLARGED 


COMMUNI-CATERING 


P.O. BOX 6712 CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





— 


Construction Crews Station Installers 
Central Office Installations = 
Cable Splicers Complete Engineering 


HENKELS & McCOY 


1418 Baldwin Bldg. Erie, Pa. 











Now Operating in 20 States 


MEN Li 





CONSTRUCTION ig 


CHGIMNEERING + CONSTRUCTION © mal nT ORAM 


TOPEKA, KANSAS PHONE 

















JOCTOBER 30, 





announcing 


Automatic Electric 


Sales Corporation's 


new supply warehouse 


in Portland, Oregon 


2360 Northwest Quimby Street 
BEacon 7244 


(E. J. Chok, Manager) 


opening November 15, 1954 


to serve the 
west coast states 


fast shipments to all points 


wide selection of quality-tested supply items 


> ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S. A. 





